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to the much. esteemed* 

M'JOHN LOCKE. 

'HoKOTiiiED Sir, 

I Send yoii this imperfec"! draught oTyour 
excellent Ejfay concerning Human Under- 
fianding ; which, I mull confefs, falls as much 
ftiort of the Perfection, as it does of the 
length of the original.' Nevertbelefs, as I 
lately intimated to you (and you were 
pleafed to think, that what I propo&'d inre- 
ference to thisDefign,wouldnot be wholly 
loft tabour) I am norwithout Hopes, that 
it mayinthiscontraftedfo/vti.prpveinfome 
Meafure ferviceable'totfiat noble End, which 
younntef© fuccefsfully aimed at in it, yiz. 
The Advancement ofRmiopi ofeful Knowledge. 
The Inducement whicWmoved me to think 
of abridging -hy was a Consideration purely 
extrlnljcaitothe "Work itfelf; andinefFeft 
nootaer than'thls; that it would be better 
fuite.d to the Eafe and Convenience of fome 
fort of Readers, when reduced into this nar- 
row Compafs,' In order to this, I thought 
the Frrfi Boot, which is employed in refuting 
the common Opinion of ■Innate Notions and 
/rfw,roight be beft fpared in this Abridg- 
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D S D I CAT 10 N. ... 
meat; especially, fince the Reader may be 
convinced by wharhe fliati find hare, that 
■fach a Soppofitiaiiis at teaft necdlefe, in re- 
gard he may attain to all the Knowledgehe 
has, or finds hnnfelf capable of,;wiihout the 
help of any fuch Innate Ideal. Bcudes this, 
I have retrench 'd moft of the larger Expli- 
cations; and fome useful Hints, and in- 
ftructive Theories, I hare wholly omitted.; 
hot becaufe they are lets coniiderable ia 
themfelvf s,- but becauie sbey feeroed not i» 
rieceflarytobe infilled on inthw Abridgment-, 
conildered as a previous Instrument, and 
preparatory Help, to guide and conduct. 
the Mind in -its Siareh-a/lir Truth and Knew* 
kdge. I did particularly pais by that ■o&r 
curate Oifcourfc, concerning the Freedom 
and Determination of the Will, contained ia 
Cap. -si- L. a.feecaufel found it too. Jong 
to be kderted hereiat Urge, aftd too weighty 
«nd momentous eote bjivt Uiahtly Kiid im- 
perfe&Iy represented; This,' I hope,wiH 
prove no prejudice to trie EJfoy k firff, £acc 
none, I preftime, wiH think it reafonable ro 
form a Judgroenttsf the whole Work from 
this Abridgment of it : and I perfwade my 
.fc!f* .that few Route* wiUbe Content with 
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this Epitome, who can conveniently furnUh 
themfelves with the Effay at large. How- 
ever, I am apt to think, that this alone will 
fervetomake the Way to Knowledge fome- 
what more plain and eafie ; and afford fuch 
Helps for the Improvement of Reafon, as- 
are perhaps in vain fought after in thofc 
Books, which profefs to teach the Art of Sea- 
fining. But neverthelefs, whether you (hall 
think fir to let it come abroad under the 
Difadvantages that attend it in this Form, I 
mult leave you to judge. I (hall only add,, 
that I think my own Pains abundantly re- 
compene'd by the agreeable, as well as in— 
firuffive Entertainment, which this nearer 
View, and cloier Infpe&ion into your Ejfay, 
afforded me : and I am not a little pleated, 
that it has given me this Opportunity of ' 
expreffing the juft Value and Efteem I have 
for it, as well as the Honour and Refgeft, 
Lhave for its Author. I am,. 

Honoured SIR, 

Oxog. Ap. 17, Your very bumble, 

1695. and '.obliged. Servant, 

JoHNWymKB,. 
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.1 N T R ti'DU-C T I-.O N. 

I.-Tt INCB khtheJ7iidfrjfamSifg that fits mail 
. »3' -abovetfhe reftwrfeijfiblebriBgs ,tiidgivet 
Jiifu all (We fldvaBttigeJfnd Jbtnimon ' Which 1 fee 
fcWwMWultrii'itSscertiiniy a fobgift. even Tor 
*iwteenefs,we*mtheena^irmginta.~' ' 

■ a. My purprfe (herefore 'Is to enquire into 'the 
OrtgwrK/, Ctrta'tnty, and' 'Extent of human knbw- 
lodge j together *rtth the grounds amJ'degrees of 
Ar/«£ O/ri'niw, and jfflnt, whicrtl flraft do fn the 
*B**ing«e*od. ■ '- '■'■'■ '• r ■ 

3, Firft, I fttH ehqittreflito the Original of 
tfxtfe /rf«w or notions, wfcieh a man obferyrt,. 
aod isconfckHiS to himfclfhc has in his mind, and 
the l¥t$! whereby the uriderftaiiotng comes to be 
furnifhed With them. ■ ■ ■ 

Secindfyi 'whtt KnvwMgi the Trnflerfhndmg 
.hath by-thefe idffas; and the certainty, evidence, 
and extent of it. 

THrdfy, 1 Iholl make fomecnqHiry into the na- 
rarc.and grounds cfFaitA and Opinion* 

4> If by .ihii -enquiiy into the nature of ihc 
fluflefflanding, t ntrdi&rter tfiepoirett thereof, 
ioafar they Midi, and wbare Wiey laij us, ft may 
ie tfTide t» prevail Kitb the tmfie «wnd ■ of man 
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to be more cautious in meddling with things ex- 
ceeding its comprehehfion, to ftop when it is at 
the utmoft : extent of its tether, and to fit down in 
a quiet ignorance of thofe things, which 'upon ex- 
amination are found to be beyond the reach of out 
capacities." We fhoulJ not then perhaps be ibfor- 
ward out of an affixation of Un'wtrjai ftwwietige, 
to perplex our felves with difputesaboiit-tbing) to 
which our unJerihndings are -not. tinted j and of 
which we.cannot frame in ourminds. any clear .or 
■diftincl perceptions, or whereof (as it lias perhaps 
too often happened) we hawe not any notions at 
all: buPlhould learn to-centent our (elves With 
.what is attainable by us-in this flats,. 

5-. For though the Comprehenfioit ef our under- 
ftending. coraes. exceeding (hurt of the vail extent 
of thing? ; yjit.wcftaU ha vecauft enough to rnag- 
nifie the. bountiful duttnr of our being, for that 
jnrtion.and degree, of knowledge: he has bellowed 
onusfofarabovcall thereilof.'ijiqjlnhabiuntsof 
ihis our manfioni Men have reaffs, tabt well fa- 
tisficd- with, what God bath thought" fir fur them, 
'fince he has given them (as St. Peter lays, IZtcW 
-TKitfit {uir 5 £ wiQeiAt) whaifoever is necefiary 
for the conveniencies ai. Lift, and information: 
•of Virtue ; and lias put within .the, reach of tbcit 
difcoycry, the comfortable provilopiibrthblife, 
and the way thtf leads to a better.; Hon fhort 
fccyer, their, tijowiedgs Wf CtaM^iBBtarvkftH 
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or perfect fcenpmhcnJion of whwfoewr ii, ft yet 
.feoures'ibeir great ccaeennriems, \bat.they ht'*M 
light enough to lead thorn icit* krrowlfldge tif" 
their JK*far, and rtbo light of Their own (fo/ftf. 
Men may £nd matter iW&cientttdni&e their heath, 
inx) employ their hand* 'with fwierjr.tfeRgjfct, and 
filhfaifticn ; if they wSi not toftily -quarrel with 
'therowh confritotlOn, *nd fhroWa*ty the-Wef- 
fings tfetir hands ire fiBed wirft, beam fit they are 
-nptl»g'ffl'«ighnoigrtfpeKwiy'tb'ing.' Wtfhalbiot 
ifcsue niuch.reslbnio-eoinplftkiof#enkrr0«ners9f 
.ovnaiiiKk, if we will but amptoy fbem-aboat what 
i«ay Usof.ufo tent; for of (hat they are very ct» 
-paUei.and i»-will W<a&>unpardoinHe, *s Foil » 
-childifti pewtftmeft, if we undervalue the adran- 
,*^aJdfow'kat*Wge,«rt-neg^4o«tpi , ove'Jt 
to thcjemtofcn- which frwss givtma/becaofeihrA 
■rafa™a:tJAig9'that«>efttOTtof'flieTra<3ioFH. 
,3t niil In Bb'ncttrfeio'nn idle and untoward fee 
■vam, vka wovM not attend h» bufinefs by candle- 
iijht, (o^pfaci thai he lia'd not broad fiiii'-ttrihe. 
■ Tncoanrfk; that is ftt up in us, ftines bright e- 
noughforallourpurpofes. Thedifcoveries-wecmi 
make whVrfcis, ought -to -Talis*: us. And we Hull 
itben ule our imderitandings .ri^rir, ¥hen weenter- 
tam all ofeje&s m'fhat way and proportion, that 
iheyare futted ]ro obr faculties-, and Mpan thoft 
gtounds'ftrey aretapabfco-f being propofed to us i 
tad net peremptorily of hiteiTperatery require 
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-frmenfirallm, and demand cirltshtty, wfcere firvXf- 
bilsty only is to be had, and .which is fufficient to 
govern allour concernments. If we will disbelieve 
every thing, beclufe \wc eahriot certainly kndw 
all things; we (hall do mucli-whsMs wifely as he 
■who would netuje his legs, but fit ft ill and perifli 
becaufe he had no wings to-fly. ! 

.. a".- When we knew our own jffhiwg/A/wc fhall 
.the better know what to undertake with hopes of 
fuccefs. And when we haye' well for vey'dthe/OTO- 
■ ers ofour own minds, we ftajlnot be enclin'd eitbaf 
to. lit f|ill; and not fa our thoughts on work at.ari, 
in delpair of knowing any thing; nor on the other 
jEde,. queftioo .every thing,..and difcbim.all knov- 
Jedge, becaufe feme things are net to be undeT- 
flooJ. Ow .J}#JiMfs~ht)x, .19 no(to know ill- thing*, 
bat tliofc things whicrhcoaotnb:otti > tondu& if 
we can find out thole reeafurfls whereby a ratUt- 
al creature, pat into that flate which rniin i.s in, 
.in this world, may and ought to govern his opini- 
ons and actions depending; thereon, we -need' hot 
be troubled that fome other things fcape our know- 
ledge, i v ' : 
7. This was that wbich gaye the fit ft riff to 
this ejfey concerning the understanding. lor; 'I 
thought that the firil ftep- to wards fatisfying icveraL 
enquiries the mind of man was very apt to-run in- 
to, was to take a furvey of our Under flandingi,w- 
amine qui owagowtri, and fee to, what things 
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they were adapted. Till that wag done, I fufpec- 
led wc began at. Ihe wrong end)' antfin vain fought 
for fatisfaflion in a quiet and feeure pofliflion of 
truths that molt concern'a us, whilit we Jet loofe 
our thoughts in the vaft> olvax of befrig, as 1 if all 
that bountflefi extent were the natural and un- 
doubted pufTdlttma of our uredtftflundiiig!; vrtiete- 
ip ibetejWM nothing exempt from 1 its decrfi&ns, 
or .-tuat.-jafpipat its comptohenfibn. • Thus men 
extending their enquiries beyond their capacities 
and Jetting their thought? wander into thole depths 
where they can .find no fine footing, it is no won-' 
d.er that ifcey rajiefWe/Wjaw and multiply difpuHs, ■ 
which n^er teaming) I0'3ny.'clear refoilutlot), are 
prppcr only to tnntmiw and iricMtfc their doubt*,' 1 
and to confirm them at laft in perfeil ji*f*kijhl : 
"Whereas Aere'theroapacttie|of bur underft* tidings 
^ell.cpnfidetod, the: extant of our knowledge «trce' ! 
ifcovered, w}d>;h* borizi* -found, which lets. 
Ijau^biweea-tbeflsJi^ised/ahd^rkpim-rfj 
thingsi ,fc*l*een what in nadiwbat is 'not corhpre-' - 
henGble by us, men would perhaps with lafefcro|U»: 
aaquiefce ia the.ayqwUJ£n«an« ofjth'e one, and 
imgioy their. ih«gl.i»«nd,di"'fcoorfcfAvid»aiOte ad-' 
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;"■'.' A Oi Q :K .-flj 1 ..:. ' 

C H A." P.' U ■ ' ..-' „' 

•■ Of Idiot iitGantrni* and! heir Qrigind. - 

BY the term /i4m,I anan whatever is the objoJt 
■of thtt nBiierittnding, when a man fftnir ; 

about in thinking. 

, Iprcfume it w(Uie-ea£ly granted mo, that there- 
ai* fijcb ideas in, mens raindi: every Qneis-eos- 
■f«ou*ofth«m.to liimfelf; and nuns- words and 1 
a$iaa» Willi fetisftoi him tbit they ars-in «herfc 
•o»jrj£r>/')sf w'fjj-. tboB^fhail.be^.bti'nT they cams intn, 
tht-aiiiiA* .' . .;i i :.!«-,:; ..-.'. 

: -Jtis arj-ieftWli&'tiopirooniinrongftfemo-^iMBi 
thftfctjiete MttWlthB. uaian&aiuLiag -ctttaia-ititutt 
pfUiipkhfuca^VKXtarf BOtiosa,' (RW^&n,^ 
^*W&f*. is; it .woe. fempt' lipeii trie- mih<* of 
mm,, wbicfotiho fbulTccoivesin its very firft iwmj, 
»«4<bri6(rfi:ii)to.tke w«|J with it. ' 

I 'Clys-opiaioa if- accurately drfcufi' J; ant) refrt. 

refer thewadejj.tiatdtfinis&tJsfiaieB lathis par. 

tJcular. 

It fhall be forEcient hereto (hew, how men bare- 
ly by the ufe of their natural/acuities, may attain 
to all the knowledge they have, without the help 
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of any itmata. iropreffioiwt.aiid may ariirve at cer- 
tainly without any fuch original: notione or priori. 
pies. For J imagine, any one will eaGIy gnat, 
ttfit it would be impertinent to fuppofe the ideas 
of m/butt innate in a creature to whom God hath 
given fight, and a power to receive them by the 
eyes from external objects. I (hall fhew by what 
ways and degrees 'all other 'ideal come into the 
mind ; for whicH I ihail appeal to every one's own 
experience and observation: 

Let us then fuppofe the mind to. be, as we fijr- 
■while paper, void of all chambers, without, any 
ideas: howcomesit tobe fuwuflied,' whence has 
it all the material of rcafgn and .knowledge.' to 
this I anfwer, in one .word, from experience and oi- ' 
fcrvation. This, when employ'd about ,e*ternal 
fenfiblcobjeifb. We may sMfenfation : by this we 
have the ideas of bitter, fonts, yeiitw, bard, &c. 
which are commonly call'd finfikle qualities, be- 
cattle convey 'd into the mind by the fmfti. 1 he 
fame experience, when em pipy *d about the internal 
operation! oC the mind, perceiy'd, and reflected on 
by us, we may call refiefiion. Hence we have the 
ideas of perception, thinking, thaiting, wll'mgi rea- 
f cuing, &c. 

Thcle two, Biz. external material things, as the 
obje&s of fenfation -, and the operations of our own 
minds, as the objects of reflection, are to me the 
only originals from whence nil our ideas take their 
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beginnings. Theundorftandbgfcemsnot toiiave 
' the lead glimmering of ideas, which it doth not 
receive from one of thefe vno Jhurces. Thefe, 
when we hare taken a full furvey of them, arid 
their feveral modes and compofitions, we ihail fitld 
to contain our whole flock of ideas-, and that we 
have nothing in our minds which did not come 
- in one of thefe two ways. 

"Tis evident that children come by degrees to 
be furnifh'd with ideas from the objects they arc 
converfant with. They are fo fur rounded with 
bodif s that perpetually and diverily.aitecl them, 
that Tome ideas will (whether they will or no) be 
imprinted on their minds. Light and colours, 
founds, and tangible qualities, do continually folli- 
citetMeir proper/!^/, and force an entrance into 
the mind. 'Tis late commonly before children 
come ta have ideas of the operation of their miadtt 
and fomemen have not any very clear or perfect 
idest ofrliegreateft part of them all their lives. 
Became, tho' they pafj there continually; yet, 
like flouting vifions, they make not deep impref- 
fions enough to' leave in The mind char and lad- 
ing ideas, till the underlhndJng turns inward up- 
on its felf, and refiells on its own operations, and 
-mikes them the objects of its own contemplation. 
When a mmfirfl perceives, then he may be 
laid to have'tdtas; having i Jeas, and perception, 
fignifying the fame thing. It is an opinion majn- 
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tain'd by . fomc, that tiicjbui always thinks, and 
that it always has the actual perception of mVim 
is long as it essifts : and that a£iual tbiaiing has 
iAfeparabie from the £>ul, at *flwJ txtznfitm is fr cm 
the body. But I cannot conceive it any mace 
neceffary for the foul always to tHi-ek, than for ilia 
body always to wmv.- the perception of ideas be- 
ing (as J conceive) to the foul, what motion is to 
the body, not its ejence, hut one of its operations; 
and therefore, though thinking be never fo much, 
the proper action of the ibul,.yer it is not neceflary 
to fuppofe, that it fhould always think, always be 
in action- That perhaps is the pri vile dge ofthc 
infinite attbtr and preferver of all things, wht m- 
w /lumbers mr jieepi \ but ij not competent to 
any finite being. .. We know certainly by experi- 
ence, thatwefomet'unes think; and thence draw 
this infallible can&queoc*, that there is lomething 
in ns that has a power to think, but whether that 
fubftance perpetually thinks or no, we can be up 
farther afTuredihan experience informs us. 

I would be -glad to learn from thofu men, who 
ft confidently, pronounce, that the human foul al- 
ways thinks, how tltey coibe to know it : nay, 
bow they .ooroe to know that they themfelves 
think, when jhey themfelves do not perceive it. 
■ Tbemoft thatcanbe.faidofit.is, that 'tj.°£ofubfe 
the foul may always think ; but, not always retayi 
it in memory : and, I fay, it is as poflible the foul 
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.may not always think ; anil much more probable 
that it, fhould form times not think, than that it 
Ihomld often think, and that a long while together, 
and not be cautious- to h ftl f the next moment 
after that it had thought, - 

I Tee no rexfbti therefore to 'believe, that the 
foul thinks before the lento have farnith'd it with 
ideas to think on -, anil as thofe are increu'd and 
retain'd, lb it comes by eteroife to improve its fa- 
culty of thinking; in the fever a 1 parts, of it -, as 
well as .tfiarvfg.Tii* by csapouiuting ihoCaidias, and 
re^n9iia>onitiowaop«[^ion9,iiincrealesmj?ixi, 
is well as facility in Femembring, imagining, tea- 
fofiing.andjjthExjMiAa-uf chinking. 

■ ' '.-'-"■ C tt.AP. II. 

,>OfSi*pU M&ti ,;.-.- .-:: ' 

OFideas.loineflre^/*, others eomffaf- ..A 
.fiinplt idea, a one uniform appearance or 
conception in the mind, Which is not dirtingijilh- 
abls into different ideas, fuchare tKcrii»d/«fyiM- 
/^/if^B//(/«, which tnoaghilwy arcin.t&e things 
themlcrvetfo united land blended, that these b oto 
reparation, no dilfonee between, them-, yet- the 
ideas ^'iey produce Jn the min &,■ eritw Uyiheien- 
-fes fimple and unmii'd. Thus, tho* the Iwnd 
feeis foftntfs and warmth in the fame piece o£*Wa'; 
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yet At Jimple ideas ihas united in tl» lame fub- 
jee>, arc as pcrftflly diflinii as thofe that copie in 
by different fenfer. 

Theft; fmple ideas are filggefted no oilier way 
than from the two ways above -mentioned, vis, 
fenfatioit and reflexion. 

The mind being once ftnroJ with the fuitpSe 
ideas, has the power to repeat, compare, and unite 
them to an infinite variety i and lb can make at 
pleafure new cimplex ideas. But themoft enlarged 
underftanding cannot |rainc one new Jimple idea} 
noi by anyfotcc deltroythem that are there. 

C HAP. in. 
Of Ideas of one Safe. 

I Deal with reference to the different Wiys'Where. 
in they approach the mind, are of four firti. 
Firfr, There are fomc which conic in to our mind* 
by we fenfe atiiy*- ■• 

Secondly, There are often convey'd into trie 
mindhy more fenfes thantne. 

Thirdlf, Otheri that are had fiom reflexion only. 
m Fourthly, There are fome fuggefled to the mind 
by all th« ways offenfalton and reflexion. ■ ■ 

Firft, Some enter inta the mind only 6y one 
lenle peculiarly adapted to- receive thtefti. Tho'a 
collars, Jbundt, fitflls, &c. .co»ie in orily by the 
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t)tt,4*rt, ufd tmfe. And if theft organs arts pay 
of them £> diforder'd as not to perform their fiinftfr 
oub, they have no poftem to be admitted by:s fi« 
other way to bring thenrfelves in. view, aftd' be 
perceiv'd by the under (landing. It nLU-be oeed- 
iefs to enumerate all the particular Jimpie ids as be- 
longing to ctehfeji/h; not indeed is it,pojBbIes 
there beingagreat many note than we have names 
ior. . 

CHAP. IV. 
OfStlMtj. 

I Shall here mention one which we receive by 
our touch, becaufe it is one of the chief ingre- 
dients in many of our complex ideas; and that is 
aheidea of/aWnty 1 itantct fiom the "refiftanee, 
one body makes to the entrance of anotherbody 
into the place it pouMes, till i t has left it. There 
is no idea which we more conftamfy receive from 
fi/jfytitt than this. In whatever polrure we are, 
we feel fomewhat that fuppovts us, and binders us 
from unking downwards: and the bodies we daily 
handle, make us perceive, that while they remain, 
between them, they, do by an urdbnnoun table 
force hinder the approach of thepartsofourhawis 
that prefs them- This idea is commonly called 
infmtrabititft I conceive fitidity is more proper 
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to ddptcfa it> UScaufc this carrias Jutnething not* 
of/ a^it^mit .than imfeieh ai#ttj r <*hk h is »<gtt- 
jfM.aKttlsperbtptiliarta.can&qNritWeuflbtidilir, 
thin JMldky it fdf.. Thif&erMtobetberooft 
*fc*isi ptopmy. of bedy,.atid tbat whereby: we 
cOneeiva it to.fiJi lp»ce : The iucaofwbidi.is, that 
,-wofcrcwc imagine any fpace wkeii "up fcy a (oliti 
JMaftaoce, 'we conceive it : fo to pcrfcfa it; ihat it 
mclndeg :a)L other ' ictiii fbbfiancei. ; "Eliis rtC- 
ftatce is fo great, that to foro: can iurntbuM it. 
atitljB.bixiirf-intiieworti prcffing iJt:eft of water 
On all fidea, will never be able to overcome the 
-rdifhnce it rn&« to their approaching one ano- 
■thcr.tfii it oetemowd out ci" their way. . 
. Yhe'ideaoffoHdhylsUiffingniltedfrcffltbatef 
pmefpwt, in us Win* se this /*»*r is neither ca- 
pable of refiftaJice, nor motion : 'tis diftinguiftwd 
from *rfri**/?;'m"as much-as hardnefi. it a firm co- 
kaefioo of the folid pari j of matter making up maf- 
fcsof a fenfiMe bulk, fo that the whoiedoth not 
eafily change in figure. Indeed, hwrdxaftfift, as 
commonly apprehfcndcd by us, are hut nkiite 
to the constitution J of out bodies: that being cal- 
led' bard which will put na to pain fooner than 
change in figure, by the preflhre of any part of 
our bodies i and that/y?, which changes the II- 
t nation of its, parts upon an e'afie and unpainful 
touch. 
This difficulty of changing tituation amongft 
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the parts givei no more folidiry to the bardeft bod y, 
dun to the fofteft ; nor is an adamant one jot 
mote folkl thin waltr: he that ihall fill a yield- 
ing fofi body well with air at water, will quickly 
find its refinance. < By thiiwemaydiftinguilh the 
idea of the cKtenlion of body, from the idea of the 
extenfion of /pace; thai of fody, ii thecohadion 
.or continuity of folid, fepawblc, and movable 
-pans; that ofjpact, the continuity of unlblidy ia- 
{eparable, and immovable pat u. Upon the Ibli- 
dity. of bodies depends their mutual imfiitljc, refi- 
Jlaitct, and frotrufmn. Of pure fpace and filidity 
■ there are fevers! (among which .3 toufefs my felf 
one) who perfvate tbemfcives they hare clear 
and diftind ideas : and that they can. think on 
fpcte without any 1 thing in it thai refits, oris pro- 
truded by body, as well as<m fometbing that fills 
fpaet, that can be protruded by the impulfe of o- 
ther bodies, or refill their motion ; the idea of the 
dutance between.the oppofite parts of a concave 
furface, being equally clear without, at with the 
ideaofany folid parts between.. If any one ask 
what this Jelidily is, I fend him to his lenlet to in- 
form him : let him put a fiint or foot-ball between 
his hands, and then endeavour to join them, and 
he will know. 



• CHAP V. 
OffmfU Mm tf&vrri Smjh. ' 

SO me ideas w«;gcti)ito rive mind by mart t ten 
eniftnjh, asfyeei, txtrnfion, figur*, rtfl and 
m»tm. Thtle are perceivable 'by the eyes asxl 
ranch. 

C H A P. VI. 
OffiqU Um ofStfitOkm 

SOme are bad from refiShn, only i fueh at* 
■till) iiait-wtt-lvave of 4m Oferotiims of bar 
*utidn of wUd)^Kietwo!prilicilp*lirt^*Tr^(SsB 
or •* iiriiitf j wad'v«A>«>*«f wilting. The potrns 
-of producing tbefe operations arc caird/«WM*r, 
uwhioharetbx.(iw'»-jffo»rf/o^.aa«lw//, the feveftl 
majfrj- (if thinking, Sc. -belong toihithcad. ' 

; ■"■' -c;ta a p.- vh. " ■ ••-'■ 

OffmfUUtss tfSttfotisk md &$tfiieti<. \ 

TEfere are fome fimpfe ideas aw'rey'M into 
the mind by all tlie frays of Jin/atian and 
rtfltfUt*; ' fuch are pltafirt, pain, power, txifttnak 
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mJtj, facet >fat. Pleafure or delight, pain or un- 
eaGnefj accompany almoft every impiclfion on our 
ftnfes, and every action or thought .of the mind. 
By pleafure or fain we mean whatever delights or 
molcits us, whether it arifes from the thoughts of 
our minds; or any thing" ope fa ting on our bodies. 
Satisfaction, delight, pleafure, happinefs and ones* 
'finefs, trouble, torment, mifery, &c. are but dif- 
ferent degrees, the one of pleafure, the other of 
pain. 

The author of- our beings having given \s a 
power over feveral parts of our bodies to move or 
keep them at reft as we think fits and alio by 
their motion to move our felves and other conti- 
guous bodies; having alfo given a power to oar 
minds in feveral inltances, to chufe amongft its i* 
\deas which it will think on :, to excite us to tbefe 
anions of -Making and BKliaii lie has joia'd to se- 
veral thoughts and ftnfations a perception of ds- 
'tight without this we inould have no realbnto 
prefer one thought or aSion to another, motion to 
reft. In which Itate, man however furnilh'd with 
the faculties of underltanding and will, would be a 
very idle unaflive creature, arid pafs his time only 
in a lazy Icthargick dream." . 

Pain has the fame efficacy to fet us ,on work 
that pieafure has- firicewe are as readytr/atoW 
that, as to purine this. This is worth our confi- 
derat ion, that />d/s it often pradue'dhj the fmtih- 
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jtfft aniridias that produce plcafareia lis. Thli 
their near-con jun& ion gives us new occafion r>f ad- 
miring the-wifdom and goodnefs of our Mahr, 
who defigning the prefervation of our being, hat 
annexed pain to the application of many things 
to our bodies, to warn us of the harm they willdo 
us, and as advices to withdraw us from them. 
Bat he not defigning our prefervation barely, but 
thepreftryationofeverypartandfirgrinm its per- 
fection', hath in many cales annex'd pain to thole 
very ideas which delight US. Thus Heat thatis- 
very agreeable to us In one degree, by a ' little 
greater increafe ofit, proves no ordinary torment : 
which is wifely order'.) by nature, that when any 
object does by. the vehemence ofit* operationdiC 
order the inftruments of fenfatiorv, whofe ft ruflures. 
cannot but be wry delicate, we might by (he para? 
he Wam'Jtb withdraw 'before the organ be quite 
put out oforder. That this is the *ad tf~ pain, 
appears from this- confederation ; that tho' great 
light is infufTerable to the eyes; yef-tbe higheft 
degree ofdarhicfsdoea not at all dileale tbem : bt-'- 
— ■ caufe rid/caufts no diforderly motion in that ca- 
rious organ the eye. But excels? ofiv/</ as welt as 
heal pains us ; beeaufe it ts equally ddhucnVe 
to the temper which is neceSary to theprelerva« 
tbn of life. 

Another reafbn why God hath annex'd feveraj 
degrees of pleafuie and pain to all the things that 
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eflvtron and affect ns, and bkodixf tlss.ni fegetner 
in ill thing! that our thoughts and feafe* i)« v* Wi 
4o with, is, tint M fiaJ»ng unpetfeftioj* and di£: 
lalisfaflion, wd want of coBipieat happinefa in tdi 
the enjoyments of the creatures, might be led to 
felt it in the enjoyment of iiirn witi viien if ful- 
wf' ofj'jr •*/ «* wAjfr rigif Aanrf aw pktsfna fir 
eytrmre. Tho' what is here fajd conxcrniug 
pluaJiirrzadpaiM may not perhaps make thofeidoas 
clearer to us, than oiir Qwncxperiencedoes.yet it 
nay fer ve to give ns due, fetttiments of the wiftftun 
and good nefs'of the y6w«/^«difpofer of all things, 
which- Is not unfuitabls to the main end of thefc 
caiyikieSi thektwwlsiige-.and veneration of him 
bejng ths chief mi of all our thoughts, and the 
jjroper-bBljtteftofall UBdMitandings. 

EKifttnct and unify are two other ideas fuggeft- 
til by every objeA without, and every idea with- 
13; 'WfaenideMiaft&rjur raises, weeonfidef them 
a$ being a^hndly thsre, as well as we confidei 
tilings to be aAuo)ly without us 1 -which is, that 
tl*ey exift, or have ejtutence: and whatever we 
confidetas one tbi»g, whether a real iei/tg or idea t 
fuggeftstheideaofaoi^. ' ... 

Power fs another idea de*iv'd from thefe (bur- 
eci 1 for finding in our felv« that we can think, 
and move feveral parts of our bodies at pleafure ;* 
and observing the effects that natural bodies pro- 
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dace is one another ; by both. tlieTe ways wt g«t 
the idea of /WW*/-. 

Succejjion is another idea fuggofted by our fenfts, 
and by reflection on That paflisinour minds. For 
if we look into our felves, wb Hall find our ideas 
always whilft we are awake, or have any though?, 
paffing in uaio, one -going and another coming 
without taterquficn. 

c h a p. vnt 

Some farther tmftieret'wu essoining fimfl* it/tat. 

WHatfbever is able by affecting oar farJhi, 
to eaufe any perception in the mind, doth 
thereby produce in the underflanding ajtmp/e idea-; 
which wtutlbever be the caulcofit, is look 'd up- 
on as a real fofithe idea in the underftanding. 
Thus the ideas of beat and cold, fight and darhttft, 
motion and reft, See. are equally pofitive in the 
mind, tho' fame- of their can fes may be nicer prU 
various. An enquiry into their caofes concerns 
not the ideas as in. the underftanding ; but the n»- 
ture of the things exifting without us. Thus t 
painter has -dillinift ideas of white and black, as 

well as the philolbpher, who tells us what kind of 

particles, and how rang'd in the furface,oceaGon*d 

tfaole colours. 

. That a privative caufe may produce a fefttlvt 
C 
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idea, appears from flwdows j which (the/ nothing 
but the abfence oflight) are difcerniblei and caufe 
dear and pofitive ideas. The natural reafon of 
which may be this, viz. that fines fenfation is pro- 
due'd only by different degrees arid modes of moti- 
on in our animal fpirits, -variouHy agitated by ex- 
ternal objects:; the abatement of any former mo- 
tion mull as neceflarily produce a now fenfation as 
the increafe and variation of it; and thereby in- 
troduce a new idea. We hawe indeed fome nega- 
tive names which Hand not directly for pofitlve i- 
deas.butlbrtheirabfence; fuch as infipid, fitence, 
which denote pofitive ideas, viz. fajie uvijouiid, 
with a fijnifieation of their abfence. 

It will be ufeful.to diflinguifh ideas as they are 
Perception! in ourminds.iram what they are in the 
todies that caufe fuch perceptions in us: for we 
are not tothink the former exalt images and-refcm- 
blancesof fomething inherent in the fubjeft, moft 
of thofe offenfation being in (he mind, nomorethe 
lilceneli of fomething exifting without us, 'than 
the names that ft and for them are the likenefs of 
<iur ideas, which yet upon hearing, they arc apt ta 
excite in us. 

, Whatfoever the mind perceives in ittjelf.ot is the 
immediate object of perception, thought or under- 
Handing, that I call an idea; and the power to 
pioduce any idea in our mind, I call the quality of 
jiefuijeff wherein that power is; s.\aaa'Jrms-iaU 
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baring the power to produce in us the ideas of 
white, cold, and rend, thole powers as they are in 
the faow-bill, I call qualities; and as they are 
Jeafations or perceptions in our under (landings I 
call them i*Vw.* which ideas if I (peak of'fome- 
times, as in the things thcrnfelves, I would be un- 
derftood toiiiean thofc qualities in (he objefis which 
produce them in ns. Theft qualities are of two 
.firts, firll, original t>x primary, fuch are _/J/i<////, 
extcnfiow, nation or r/0, number isiifigme. Theft 
are infeparable from body, and inch as it eonftanty 
ly keeps in all its changes and alterations: thus 
take a grain cf ' wheat, divide it into two parts, each 
part has mjMdity, extexfien, figurt, nobility : di- 
vide it again, and it ftill (etaioi the fame quali- 
ties, and will do Hilt, tea.' yon, divide it on till the 
parts become infenQble, 

- Secondly, Secondary qualities, inch as colours, 
fmelli, tafies, founds, Stc. which whatever reality 
we by miftakc may attribute to them, are in truth 
BOthing in the objects tlicrruelves, but. power: to 
produce various fenfations in us ; and depend on 
the qualities before-mentioned. 

The ideas offrsmrj qualities of bodies are re- 
femblancesof them: and their patterns, really ex- 
ill in bodies themjelves : but the ideas produced 
in- us by ficondary qualities, have no refemblance 
of them at all ; and whttis/vieet,tlue otwem'm 
the idea, is but the certain bulk, figure, and moti- 
C a> 
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on oftheinfenfiWe partiintha bodies tlieaififwi, 
which we caHio. 

Thus we fee that fiWat oMftifttOK*. produces 
ip us the ienlation of ■warvtth, which at a nearer 
approach cadet the fenfaiion of pais. Now what 
uafbn hive we to fay that the idea of warmth it • 
aftoally in the fire, but that of pain not hi the fire, 
which the fame fire produces in us the fume way ! 
the tote, mniber,. figure nd rootlon of the pant 
$f£re, are really in it, whether We perceive ! hem 
or BO; and therefore may be Cali'dW^uaiitie^ 
becaufethey really exift in that bod p Bat light 
aiid£«/awnomorereiJJyin-?t, than £ckntf»6r 
pain-.: takeaway the icn&tfon of them j Jet no* 
the eyes fee Jight or colours, nor the ear hear 
founds ; Jet the palate cot tafte, or the nofe Ihlel^ 
and all colours, taftts, odour i xtrA JbmtJt,- aa the y ar* 
fuch particular ideas vaflifh and eeafe, and are 
redue'd to their caufes (that is) bulk, motion, fi- 
|ure, tec. of parts. 

, Thcfe/emdary qualities are of two forts, firfl 
ViwlaiSetefy ptrctiiMbk, which by immediately #- 
periling on our bodies, produce feveral d iffereiil 
ideas in us. Second!/, mediately pereehaMt, which 
by operating on other bodies, change their prima* 
*y qualities, fo as to render them capable of pro- 
ducing ideas in us different from what they did be- 
fore. Tbefeiaftarepowers in bodies which proceed 
fiora the particular conftitution of thofe primary 
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and original qualities, to make fuch a change in 
the bulk, figure, texture, Sec of another body, as ta ' 
make it operate on our funics different from what 
it did before; as in fire to make lead fluid : thefe 
two laft being nothing but powers relating to other 
bodies, and refulting from the different modifica- 
■ lions of the original qualities are yet othcrwife 
thonght of; the former being efteemed real qua- 
/Hies; but the latter barely powers; thereafonof 
this mtflake feenu to be this ; that our ideas of fen- 
fible qualities containing nothingin them of bulk; 
figure, £ic. wecannot think them the effect of thefe 
primary qualities which appear not to onrfenie* 
to operate in their productions, and with which 
they have not any apparent congruity, or concei- 
vable connexion : nor can reafon Ihew how bodies 
by their bulk, figure, &c. Ihould produce in the 
mind the ideas ofvtrmjeUnt, Sec. but in the o- 
thercafe, when bodies operate upon one another, 
we plainly fee that the quality produced hath com- 
monly no refembtance with any thing in the thing 
producing it, and therefore we look upon it as the 
effect of power : but our fenfes not being able to 
difcover any unlikenels between the idea produ- 
ced in us, and the quality of the object producing 
it, we imagine that our ideas are refemblances of 
feme thing in the objects, and not theeffefls ofcer* 
tab powers plac'd in the modification of the pri- 
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snary qualities, with wbtth primary Qualities the 
* .ideas produced in ue have no rrfembiance". 

This little excursion into natural philosophy 
was n«eflkry in ourprefcnt enquiry to dtfanguift 
the primary tod real qualities of bodies whicb are 
always in them, from thofe ficondarj and imputed 
finalities, which are but the powers of fevers! cortv 
binatioRS of thole primary ones, when they operate 
•without being diftjnelly dilcerned ; whereby we 
learn to know what ideas arc,, and what are not 
KfemWantes of fomething really exiftingin. the bo 
dies we denominate from thsm. 

\ CHAP. K. 

OfPereeptw* 

*t^Erctptbn is the firfl idea we receive from re- 
X^ flection ; it it by fouie called thinking in ge- 
neral : tuo' thinking in the propriety oflbc Englifo 
tongue, fignifiei that Ibrt of operation of the mind 
about its ideas, wherein the mind is a&Jve ; where' 
it confiders any thing with fome degree of voluntary 
attention j forinhare perception the mind is for the 
mod part only pajjht; an'd whit it pertcivei it can- 
not avoid perceiving. What this is, we cannot o- 
therwife know, than by reflefting on what panel u) 
our minds when vie fit, feel, hew, &c. 
Impreffions made on the outward parts if they 
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$K not taken notico of within, eanfe no/«r» 
tcftion: as we lee in thole Whofe minds are in* 
ientiy bufied in the contemplation of certain ob- 
jects. A Sufficient impulft there may be upon the 
organs of ieaiation : but if it reach not the obfeiv 
nation of the mind, there follows no perception .■: 
i* that where-ever there it fenfe or perception, 
there fomaWca JE >Aaaily produced ami prcfentia 
the underftanding* 

■ We may obferve that the ideas we receive from 
feufation, are often in grown people alter 'd by the 
judgment without our taking noriccof it. Thus'a 
globe of any uniform colour (asof goldor jet) be- 
ing fer before our eye*, the idea thereby imprinted 
li of a flit circle varioufly (riadoweii. Bat being ac- 
cu domed .to perceive what kind of appearances 
convex bodies areVont to make in us j the judg- 
ment alters the appetrancesJnto their caufes; and 
from that variety of (hadow or colour, frames to if 
(elf the perception of a convex figure of one uni- 
form colour, This in many cafes by a fetri'd habit 
It perform'd-fb readily, that We take that for the per- 
ception of our fc» ration, which is but an idea form '& 
by the judgment : fc that one fcrves only to ex- 
cite the other, and is fcarce taken notice of itfeIC 
Asa man who reads or hears with attention, takes 
little notice of the characters or founds, but of the 
ideas that are excited in him by them. Thus habit* 
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come at latt to produce actions in us, which often 
elcape our obfervatiiin. 

The faculty ofperctpt'm kerns to be that which 
pats the diftinftion between the animal kingdom 
and the inferior parts of nature: fince vegetable! 
many of them have fome degrees of motion, ani 
upon the different application of other bodies to 
them, do very bnfkly alter their figures and rnoti* 
oils, and thence have obtain'd the name of fenfi* 
five plants : which yet if, I fuppofe, but bare me- 
thanijh, and jio oiherways produced) than the 
flKwining of a rope by the aSution of water. But 
perception, I believe, is in fome degree in all forts 
of animals: tho* I think we may from themake 
of aaOjftrr or Gut!*, reafbnably conclude that it 
has not To many nor lb quick fcufes as a man, or 
- feveral other animals. * 

Perception is alfo the firft (tep and degree to* 
wards knowledge, and the inlet of all the materials 
of it : fo that the fewer fenfes any man has, and 
the duller the impreflions that are made by then) 
are, the more remote he is from that knowledge 
which is to bo found in other men. 
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, CflAf. X. 

OfRettntioa. , ".."'' 

THE next faculty of the mind whereby it 
makes « farther progrefa tort »di knowledge, 
J ct^fi/teiUm ■ which if the keeping of thofc Mc 
at ft has reccivM t .Which is dorietwoways. ► 

- 7»ji, By kecping.tnejdei which fa brought inL 
to the mind for fometimeaftuaify hvvjew, wfnch. 
j> callod Coitltrnfiatifn. " ;- 

SaMiidJyi By reviving thole Wen* in our mittds 
which have diftppcat'd, and have beet* at it were, 
Jaid out of fight: and this is rsmary, WhkhMfta 
it we,re the- ftotfrrnonfe of on icWai | for the tiM 4 - 
tow wind crfwixi-Mt beingr-pable Sharing m*- 
tsy.ideaS under vie* it once, it MM nacofary tft 
have a lepofitcry to by wp ih oft ideas wnteb it «- 
-jother •kneh may have ufeof. Wit oGtterOt Ve> 
tag mulwlgbut adual perceptions in the mind 
.which caaft to he any thing, when there isnb per- 
ception of them, thislaytagup of«ur'7A*in the 
JTpofiMry of thernemory^fignifiea nb«o»fl but thi», 
lha), the mind has a power in many cafes t tf revive 
perceptions it has once had, with this additional 
perception atmex'd to them, that it has had them 
before. And it ft by the affiftaao* of this faedty, 
ihat wears &U lobar* aJJ thole idea* in our under- 
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/landings, which we can bring in light, and make 
the objects of our thoughts, without the help of 
thole icnfible qualities which firft imprinted them 
there. 

Attention and repetition help much to the fixing 
ideas* in our memories : but thofe which make the 
deeptftand mod lifting impreffions are thofe which 
are accompanied with pleafurc or fain. Ideas but 
once taken in and never again repeated are fbon 
Joft-i as thofe ofcoloars in fuch ai loft* their fight \ 
when yery young. ' 

The memory in fome men Is tenacious, even to 
a mUacle : but yet there feems to be a conftant 
decay of all our ideas*, even of tbofe which arc 
(truck deepeft; and in minds the mod retentive: 
So that if 'they be not fometimes renewed, the 
print wean out, and at lift, there remains nothing 
Xo be fees. Thofe idits that arc often ref ieih'd by 
ft frequent return of the objects or actions that pro- 
dace them, fia: themfeives beft in the memory, 
and remain longeft (here : fuch are the triging 
qualitiet of bodies, viz. Solidity, ExtenGon, Figure, 
Motion, the. and thofe that almojl conpantlj afeS 
us, as heat and cold : and thofe that are the affte- 
titms of at! kinds of being r, ai Exiftence, Duration , 
Number; tbefe and (he like are feldoin quite loft 
while the mind retains any ideas at ail. 

In memory the mind is. oftentimes more thin 
barely pajjm ; £« it often fets itfelf on work to 
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fearch fome hidden ideal ; Ibmetimes they ftart of 
their ownaccord : and Ibmetimes turbulent and 
tempeifuouspadlons tumble (hem out of theitcttli. 

Thedofcfls of the memory are two. 

Firft, that it lofes the idea quite, and fo far it 
produces perfeft ignorance. 

Secondly. That it moves (lowly, and retrieve* 
not the ideas laid up in (lore quick enough to lerve 
the mind upon occasions- This, if It be to a great 
degree, it flitpidity. In the having ideas- ready at 
hand on all occafioni, confifh what we call Inven- 
tion, Fancy, and quicknefs of parts. 

This faculty other animals feem to have to 1 
great degree, as well as Man, as appears by birds 
learning of tunes, and their endeavour to bit the 
notes right. For it feems impoffible that they 
flioul.i endeavour to conform their voices (as 'tis 
plain they do) to notes, whereof they have no *■ 
deas. 

CHAP. XI. 
Of Difitrning, and other operations tftte mind, 

AKolher faculty of the snind is, that of di/cerit- 
fag between its ideas : on this depends the e- 
vidence, and certainty of fevers! even general pro* 
podtions, which pafs for innate truths : whereas 
indeed they depend on this dear difceraing facul- 
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ny of tftfl Ound> whereby it perceives two bitat » 
Ije the fame 01 different. In being able nicely to 
djftinguilh °ne tiling from another, where there is 
the lead difference, confifts In a great meafiire 
tbat' e&ttntfi af judgment and tkarnefi ofrea/en, 
which is to be oblerv'd in tone man above another; 
which tg quite oppoKte to wit, which confilh molt 
ifi (he sucroblage ot ideas, and putting thole toge- 
ther with qukinefs and variety, which have the 
Jaaft toUmbUnce.toiorm agreeable virions : whore- 
as judgment ftparatei carefully thole ideas, where- 
in can be found the lead difference to prevent er- 
ror and delufion. 

To, the well diftingn lining oar idsas, it chiefly 
contributes that they be clear and determinate; 
arvl when they are fc, it will not breed any confu- 
fioh or miAake about tliem, tbo 1 the Jenfes mould 
convey them from the lame object differently on 
different occafions. 

The comparing of our ideas one with another in 
refpect, of Extent, Degrte,Tme, Place, or any o- 
ther circumftances, is another operation of the 
■ mind about its ideas, which is the ground of Rett* 
, turn. Brutes feem not to have this faculty in any 
great degrac. They have probably feveral ideas 
djftiaft enough ; bnt cannot compare them far- 
ther than fome fenfible circumftances anneu'd to 
ihe objects themfelves. The power of comparing 
general ideas, which we may oblerve hj men; we 
may probably conjecture Seafls have not at all. 
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Comfofn'im is another operation of the mlwi, 
whereby it combines feveral of ita fimpk ideas in- 
to complex ones : under which operation we may 
reckon that of Enlarging, wherein we put feveral 
ideas together o/'ilic fame kind, as feveral unites 
to nuke a dozen. In this alfo ITuppofe brutes come 
fir Inert of Man, for tho' they tike in anil nan 
together feveral cam bin* lions offimple ideas, as 
poffibly a dag dors the {hope, fmeti and .voice of his 
Mailer -, yet thete aieiather fo many siiftinor marks, 
whereby he knows him than one complex idea 
made out of thole feveral fimple ones'. 

AbftracTioa- is another operation >of the mind, 
whereby the mind forms general ideas from inch 
as it receiv'd from particular objects, which it does 
by couriering them as they are in the mind fitch 
appearances, {eparate from tbecircumflanc.es of re- 
al exiltence, as Tine, Place, Sec. Thefe become 
general reprejentative-s of ail of the fame kind, and 
their names applicable to whatever mifis conform- 
able to fuch sfo&tt&ideas. Thus the colour which 
Ireceivefrom Chalk, Sisov) and Milk, is made are- 
prefeataiive of all of tbctJund; and has- a name 
gives it (JVhiteatfs) which ignites the Jams- qua- 
lity wherever to be found ■txbttaf/u'i. Ami thus 
Vniatr/als, both ideas »n^ term, are made, . 

This, puts thd prat difference between Man. and 
Brutes: tbey feetn to rtafdn about particular ofc- 
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jeSs, and Idtfifyxt tliere appear nofootfteps of Ab- 

prafthH iathem, or of making gwerM't&at, 

c h a p. xa': • 

: ' ■" '• Of ■Complex Itieas, 

IN ttereceptionoffimple ideas themhd is only 
pagive, having no power «> frame any one to 
itsTelf, nor have any idea which does not wholly 
t BnGft «f them. But about theie Ample ideas it 
exerts fevers! adls of its own,, whereby-but of thorn 
as the materials and foundations •ofthe reft,' the o- 
, tlier are 'ftam'd: the afls ofthe mind, wherein it 
.exerts its power over its fimpfe ideas, are chiefly 
rtbfcfe' three : firft, it combines fevord timple ideas 
.into one compound one,Tind,thus ztt.compkx iiim 

' are made- Secondly, it brings two ideas whether 
.fiinplc or complex together, and lets them by one 

" anoiher, fo as to take a view of them at once with- 
out uniting them into one ; by which way j^ gets 
rail its ideas of relations. Thirdly, it ftp antes 

■ them from' ail other ideas tint accompany Attn 
■imheir real exiftence. Aivi thus ail hs general h 
def! are made. I (hall here begin- with the firft of 

■ th'efe, 'and osmetoilienberiMwimheir doe pla- 
ces, ktjimple ideas ate Merv'i tboxiitin feveral 

f. combinations united together, fat lie mind, may con- 
fidcr! :.ifem as united, not only ai they are really 
united tn external objects, but as it felf has joiu'd 
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Aem. Ideas thus made up of feveral ows put to- 
gether, I oil complex, as iW<w, Army, Beauty, Gra- 
titude, See. By this faculty of repeating and joyn- 
iag together its (Wwr, the mind has great power in 
varying and multiplying the objects of its thoughts. 
But it is {till confia'd to thofe fimjik ideas which 
it receiv'd from the two foutces of/en/ation and rr- 
Jledian. It can have no other ideas of fenfible qua- 
lities, than' whit come from without by the fenfes, 
nor «ny other ideas of the operations of a thinking' 
fabrtonce, than whit it finds in its fell"; but ha-' 
ving once got thefe Craple ideas, it can by its Own 
power put them together and make new complex 
ius, which it never receiv'd-lb united. 

Complex ideas however compounded, and de- 
compounded, tho' their number be infinite, and 
■heir variety endlefs, may all be redue'd under 
thefe three beads, firii Modes, Secondly Sui>fiaitces,\ 
thirdly Relations. 

. Modes, 1 callfuch complex ideas- which contain 
not the fuppofition of fubfiiling by themleJves, 
but are confider'd as dependences on, and affections 
of fubftances, W Triangle, Gratitude, Murder, Sec. 
Thefe modes are of two forts, firft Simple, which 
are combinations of the fame (impie idea, as a A>- 
zen, Score, &c; which are but the ideas offo ma- 
ny dittinfl unites put together. Secondly, Mix'd, 
which are compounded of fimpk ideas of feveral 
kinds, as Beauty, which confitb in a certain com* 
D a 
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pafitjon ef. colour and figure, cau&ng dcltgfct 
in the beholder. Theft, whish is the concealed 
change of the pofleffion of any thing without the 
confent of the proprietor. Thtftv\&>\j contain a> 
combination of ideas, (if feverai kinds, 
i Secondly, Subftances, \haidees of fubfhncrt are 
only fiich combinations of fimple ideas as are ta- 
ken to reprefent diftinft particular tilings fubfift- 
irig bydiemfetvesf in which the confuted iVm of 
. fcblhirice is always the chief. -Thus a combination 
of the ideas, of a certain iigute,. with the powers of 
Motion, ThoBght, and Reafnning joyn'd to fob- 
tartce, make the ordinary idea of Man. 

Theft again arc either of fugle fSftaucts,- as 
Met, Stmt t or ofeoHeOiie, or feveral put toge- 
fhfX,ssArmf,Hetf: Ideas of fevertl fiibflanew 
Bhas put together, are is much each of them one 
Utotftidn, as that ofiMan, or an Unite. 

Thirdly, Relations which conftfl in the conSde- 
ittfion and comparing one idea with another, of 
theft feveral kinds we fhaH treat in their order. 

C H A P. xm. 

Of Simple Modes, vtdfirftoftbe Simple Modes of 
Space. 

Oncerning Simple Modes we mayobferve that 
the modifications of any Simple Idea, areas 
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perfectly different and diftinct ideas in the mind, 
as ihofe of the greateft distance or contrariety ;. 
thus Two is as diiiincl from Three, as Bluerteft from 
Heat. Under this head I Ihall firlt cdnfider lbs 
modes of Space. 

Space is a fimpje idea which we get both by our 
fight and touch> When we confuier it barely in. 
length between two bodies, 'tis tails:! Di flame i 
wticn m length, breadth and tl\icknefa it may be 
called Capacity. Wlieaconuder'd between the ex- 
tremities of matter, which fills the capacity of 
ipacc with foinething folid, tangible and move- 
able, it is called Extenfim -, and thus Sxteajiqa will 
be an idee belonging to body : but Space may be. 
coneeiv'd without it. 

Each different rfytav is a different' modi fidatf- 
en of (pace ; and each idea of any different /pace 
is a Simple Made of this idea. Sucli arc an Inth\ 
Font, Yard, Sec. which are the ideas ofcertain Hated 
lengths which men fettle in their minds for. the 
ufe, and by thctdlomofmeaftiring. When the (is 
ideas ate made familiar to mens thoughts, they 
can in their minds repeat them as often as they. 
will, without joyning to them, the idea of body,, 
and frame to themfelves the ideas of Feet, Yards, 
or Fathoms- beyond the utmoif. boimds.of all bo- 
dies, and by adding thefe (till one to another,' en- 
large laeir./oEw of (pace as much as they pleale. 
From this power of repeating any idea of Diflaace, 
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without being ever able to come to mi end, we 
come by the idea of immenfity. 

Another modification of Space is taken from the 
Relation of the parts of Hie termination of Ester. - 
£on or circumfcrib'd fpace amongft themfelves: 
and this is what we call Figure. This the Touch 
difcovers-in fentible bodies, whole extremities come 
within our reach i -and the Eye takes both ftom 
bodies and colours, whofe boundaries are within its 
▼kw; where obfcrving howtJie extremities ternii- 
JUte either in ftraight lines, which meet at difecr- 
jsible angles*, or in crooked lines, wherein no an- 
glescan bepereeiv'd-byconGderingthefeasthey 
relate to one another in til 'parts of the extremities 
of any body or fpace, it has that idea We call Fi- 
gttiv: which affords to the mind infinite variety., 
■ Another Mode belonging to this head, is that of 
Place. Our idea of Place is nothirtg hot the relalivc 
pofttion of any thing with reference to its diftance 
ftom fome fix'd and certain points. Whence w* 
fey, that a 1 thing has or has not changed Place, 
when its diftance either is or is not altered with 
fefpeft tothofe bodies with which we haveocca- 
fion to compare it. That this is fo, we may eafily 
gather from hence; that we can have no idea of the 
phecof thtUn'tverfi, tho' we can of all its parts. 
To fay that the world is/dmewiere, means no more, 
than thatitdoes txift. The wort Place isfometijuej 
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Ur<en to fignifie that Spact which any body take* 
api anJJbtheUniverJa maybe conceived in a Plat* 

CHAP. XIV. 

Of Deration and in Simple Main. 

THERKis another icnuiDifiimcc^ihti^ts 
of which we get from the Heeling, and pert 
pBlwdly pcriflwng parts of fucceffiort, which we.call 
Dvrotia*. ThcSimpJe Mtxi<rse*" iparemy diffe- 
rent lengths of it, whereof we have ilifti'mft idtat, 
as Hoars, Dayi, Ttari, See. Tmt and Etsrmity. ; 
'The'W™of5*«(^b*is got by reflecting on that 
■rain of /V*» which confhntly follow oneanotber 
at our miodi a* -long a* we are awake. The dis- 
tance between any parts- of this Smcefiam is what 
we call Duration: and tfce continuation of the 
exiftence of our fclves, or any thing clft emne n/a- 
M/ir to the fotceffiorr of any idtat in nor minds, ii 
what «e call our «a Duration, or that of another 
thing co-exiftmg with our thinking. That this it 
(b, appeals from hence, that we hare no percep- 
tion of fucceJfioil or duration, when that fiiccciBett 
of oar idtss ceafes, a in $iiNp : the moment that 
we deep, and awake, how diftant fbever, feemMa 
.be joyhM aadconnefled. ' AnipoffiiJyit woulit be 
fo to a waking man, could he fifc upon one idta 
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Without variation, an J the fucceffiuaof others. And 
we foe that. they whole thoughts are Very intent 
upon one thing, let flip out of their account a good 
part of that Duration, and think that time ftiorier 
than it is. But if a man during his fleep dream, 
and variety of idea* moke themfelves perceptible 
jn his mind, one after another he hath then, du- 
ring foch dreaming, a fenfe of duration and of flic 
length of ih ■ , . 

A man having onoe got this idea of duration, 
on apply it, to things which esift. while. he-, does 
not think : and thus we meafure the time of our 
flcep, as well as that wherein we are awake- 
: Thole who. think we get the idea of fucCefon 
from onrobfervation of Motion, by ourfenfes, will 
be of our opinion, when they confider that Motion. 
produces in the mind 3i\ideaoi SuccdSon, no o- 
llierwaya than as it produces there acontmnli train 
of diitinguifhsble idea, • A m»u that looks uuqo a 
body really moving perceives no motion* unlefe 
that motion pioduces a conilant train affiizccfiQe- 
ideas. Butwlieruvera man is, thp' all things be 'at 
relt about him, if he thinks, he will be can/daui of. 
S^ctfue >kithiiu«.peKeiv)j)g,iB)y.nwti»n.. Hence 
motions. very yW. are, not perseiyed by u*t be- 
cauft the change of diftatieel is fi> flow, that it eaur 
■fes no new ideas in us, but after a long! interval. 
The fame happens in things thtt move very fioifk 
which not afie^ing the ll-nfe with federal ililtin- 
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(lugiable difta&cUi of tfcetr motion, eauic not anyt 
train of idtat ip out (Hinds, and oonfsqunMlt ire 
not perceived. Thus any tiling Alt rnovesjound 
in ft .circle- in left time Ulan oof idiot Me wont to 
fiitceed one another in our minds, » nefperceivM 
to move, bat fterni to be a perfeit intiie circle of 
that nutter wbicb.it by. motion, Such a part of do* 
ration a* take* up tha time of only on*.*** incur 
minds, wherein we perceive lip fucccfioB, we dfJJ 
in hflent. 

Duration,*! mark'i) by certain period* and rata- 
furea, it what we mod properly all Ttmt z which 
we meafure by the diurnal ami mvatl Rtvaklwtu 
of the Son, as being eon Rant, regular, and univer- 
sity obforvable by>a)l .tninkind, and fiappofai e> 
qaal tonoeatMCher. ' 

ft is not" netefiry that tinva (hould be mttfvrai 
bjmtkn\ any toniiafit periediMtappearaoetin 
fretnifigly equidiftaiit fpaces, may at w»W dittifl- 
gwflt-tbe- interval* of Tim*'** what we Make taft 
of. For fuppofittg the 1 Son tn be lighted, and ifoen 
ottajguiilied every day': and that in thefpaceof 
w annual revoh«ion, it flioalt) fertfibly eriereaftin, 
brigh tnefs, and fo deereaft again ,- fueh n regnPsr 
appearance would ferve to meafure out the dilran- 
eesof Duraiiorvtoa-lrthateouk'obfrrveit, asweli 
without, as- with motion. The (reeling of water, 
the blowing of a plain returning at eejujdiftant pe- 
riod^ in all trie pans of the earth would ferve for 
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the fame purpole. In effect, We find that a people 
of America counted their years by the coming and 
£«»£ ffiuaji of Birdj at certain fedfons. 

The 1 mind having once got fucti a meafure of 
9"»Mvasthe annua) revolution of the Sun, canea- 
fily apply it to Duration wherein that meafarc it 
ft'lf" did nor exift-.. am&tboiiltaof Duration equal 
to an Annual Revolution of the Sm, is as eafily ap- 
plicable in oar thoughts -to -D nrwion where no 'San;, 
nor motion was, as the idea of a Foot/it Yard to 
diftiocesbeyond (heconfinesof the world".' i • 

By the fame means, and from the fame original 
that we come 10 have the idea of Time, we have 
aifo that i at J which we call Eternity .- For having 
got the iota/ of certain lengths of Duration, 'we can 
in our thoughts add them to one another as oft as 
wo plttfe, Without ever coming. to an end. 
; And- thus it is plain, that (wan the two foun- 
tains of all knowledge before -mentioned, vis. Sen- 
fatiatunsl Rtficttim, we-get tfcsiidc*,) -of Duration, 
sad the feveral nieafuresof it. For, 

j.ft- By obfcrving what paflfsjn our minds, how 
»ur ideas. there;in train conflaruly, fome vanifh, and 
others begin 10 appear, we come by the idea of Suc- 
tion. - . ; 
. ,zdly. EyobfetvinKaiJiftariceintiiep.irtsoftliis 
Succeflion we get the idea of Duretios. 

ylly. By, ob&rving certain appearances « regu- 
lar sad feemjflgly e<juidil.t»nt periods, we get the 
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ideas of certain lengths or meafurcj of Duration, 
as Mimtes, Hours, Days, Sea. 

qfbty. By being able 10 repeat :hoft innafurej of 
Time, as often as we willj.wc can conic to imagine 
Duration, where nothing doei realty tnditre arixift ; 
Thiis we imagine tomorrow, next 'year, or ieten 
yesrrshenee. .-.'.:. 

Stiff. By being able to repeatany Ibchiifcaofi- 
ny length of ; time, as o£ a. Minute, Vmi, «~e. as of- 
ten as we will, and adttfchemione to another with- 
out ever coming lo attend, we come by tbnidea of 
Eternity, ...a.. ,. 

Ctbly. By eonfidering any part of infinite D«- 
ration, as let out by periodical meafures, we tome 
by the idea of wHaewe call Tiacjn general, ' 

-CHAP. XV. 

Of DuM'mnndiZxpanfm coafidtred together, 

TI M E is to Duritihn at Place h to Space or 
Expanfton. They are fo much of thofe bound- 
lefs oceans of Eternity, and Immtnjity as is fet out 
.and diftinguilhed from the reft: and lb are made 
ufe- of footnote the pofition of finite real beings in 
refpefl one to another, in thofe infinite- oceans of 
Duration and Space- Each of thcfa.have atwofoid 
acceptation. 
Firfl, Time in general is ."taken for fa. much of 
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and meafured oat by the motions of it* great bo- 
dies. Tbusitisofedjn ■ \ht phxt&s iefare all time, 
when 'tint flail be ncsitre. 

Place is likewift taken for that partkn of infi- 
nite fpace pofTeffed by the material world, tlio' . th is 
might be more properly called Extenfau. Witbin 
-theft tieo are confinad the particular Tfcne or Ou- 
-ratuHi, Estenfionor place of all corporeal beings. 

Sccoxdiy, Time is foinetimes applied to parts 
of ihat infinite Duration that were hot really mea- 
fur'd out by real Exiitence, but fucb as we upon 
occafion do iuppqfe eqaal- to. certain lengths of 
-■meatw'd Tirne r a( in the' Jalian Ferttd, ivhjch 
makes hi excurfiorj of feven -hundred fixty four 
years beyond the Creation. Thus we may fpeak 
of Place or Difiance in the great Inane, wherein I 
can conceive a fpace equal to, or capable of recei- 
ving abody of any afligned dhnenfions. ' 

CHAP. XVI. 

OfNmben. 

TH E comple*u<&«» oWtfw&r.arftfprm'clby 
adding fe var aJ Unites together.. Tl le Simple 
'. Matftf ufiUre each fev«»l combinations, as, Tipo, 
Three, &c, Thefe are of all others moil diflinjft, 
■ ihenearcft being.aselearly dinsrenl fromeafho- 
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ther as the mod remote: 7W being as diftincl 
from One, as two hundred. But it is hard to form 
diftirnS ideas of every the leaft exeefs in Extensi- 
on. Hence demonftrations in numbers are more 
general in their ufe, and more determinate in their 
application than thofe of Extcnfion. 

Simple Moda of'Nnmbcrs , being in our minds 
but lb many combinations of Unites which have 
Do variety, but more or lets : Names for each <iif- 
tinct combination, feem more neceflary than in a- 
riy other fort of ideas. For without a name Or mart, 
to diftinguilh that precife collection, it will hardly 
be kept from being a heap of confiiEon. Hence 
Tome Americans have no HH\n& idea of any num- 
ber beyond twenty! fo that when they are diP- 
com fed with of greater numbers, they fliew the 
hairs of their head. So that lo reckon right two 
things are required. 

Firfl, That the mind diftinguilh carefully two 
ideas which are different one from another, only by 
the addition or fubftnetion of one Unite. 

Steondfy, that'll retain in memory the names or 
marks of thefeveral combinations from a Unite to 
thatnumber; and that inexactorder,astliey fbl> 
lowone another. In either of which if it fails, the 
whole btifinefs of Nambring will be difiurbed ; and 
there will remain only th?confiifeJ idea of Multi- 
tude: but the ideas neceflary to diftinct Numera- 
lion will not be attained to. 
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Of Infinity. 

THE idea fignified by the name Infinity, is 
belt exarain'd, by confiderfog to su *ar Infi- 
nity is by the Mind attributed, and (lien bow it 
fraraes it. Finite and /njfw7» then are look' J upon 
as the modes of Quantity, and attributed primari- 
ly to tilings that have parts, and are capable of in- 
crease or diminution, by the Addition ur Subftrnc- 
tion of any the leait part. Such are the ideas of 
Space, Duration, and Number. 

When we apply this idea to the Supreme Being, 
we do it primarily in refpefl of his Duration and U- 
biouity ; more figuratively when to his Wifdom, 
Pvuirr.Good'iefs, and other attributes winch are pro- 
perly inexbauflib/e and inemprebenfible : for when 
-we call them Infinite, we have no ether idea of 
this Infinity, hat what carries with it fome reflec- 
tion on the Number, or the Extent of the tSt or 
*bj*8t of God's Power and Wifdom, which can ne- 
ver be mppoied fo great or fo many, that theft 
attributes will not always furmotsnt and exceed, 
tbo' we multiply them in our thoughts, with the 
It&n'ity of endb/fNnm&er. I do not pretend to lay, 
how tliefe attributes arein Gad, who is infinitely be- 
yond the reach of our.nirrow capacities: but this 
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h our way a£ conceiving them, and thefe our Ideas 
of their Infinity. 

The next thing to be conflicted, is Bm vt cent 
by the idea of Infinity. Every one that has any 
idea of any ftatcd lengthsof Space, as tFact, Yard, 
&c. finds that he can repeat that idea, and join it 
to anetbtr, to a Third, and (a on without ever com- 
ing to an end of his Additions i from thii power 
of enlarging his idea of Space, be takes the j'A*i>f 
Infinite Space at Itimenfity.' By the fame power of 
repealing the idea of any length of Duration we 
have in our minds, with all the endlefs addition of 
Number, we ceme by the idea of Eternity. 

If out idea of Infinity be got by repeating with* 
out end our own ideas ; why do we not attribute 
it to other ideas, ai nciIa*thofcoftye«and jD*- 
retitn; Ante they may be aieafily and a* often re- 
peated in our mind* as the Other ; yet no body e- 
ve'r thinks of infinite Smeehxfs axlVbitencfs, tho' 
he can repeat the idea of Sweet or While aa fre- 
quently as thofe ofTerd or Day. I an/iuer, that 
tlwfe ideas that have parts, and are capable of in- 
creafc, by the addition of any parts, afford at by 
their repetition an idea of Infinity ; becauie with 
the endle fa-repetition there is continued an enlarge- 
ment, of which there is no end: but it is not fo in 
other ideas : for if to the perfecteft idea 1 have of 
White, I add another of equal whitenefs ; it enlar- 
ges not my idea at alk'Thofe ideas that corJtlt not 
E 3 
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of parts, cannot be augmented to what proportion 
men pleafe, ot be ftretch'd beyond what ihey have 
receiv'd by theit fenfa, bat Space, Duration, and 
Number being capable of increafe by repetition, 
leave in the mind an idea of an endlefs room for 

"more ; and lb thole ideal alone lead the mind to- 
wards the thought of Infinity. 

We are carefully to diltinguifti between the idea 
of the Infinity of Space, and the idea of a Space- In' 
finite. Tlie firfi is nothing but a fuppofed endlefs 
piogreffion of the mind over any-repeated idea oT 
Space. But to have actually in the mind the idea 

, of a Space Infinite, is to fuppofe the mind already 
pa(Ted over all thole repeated ideas of Space, which 
an endlefs repetition can never totally reprefent to 
it; which carries in it a plain contradiction. 
• This will b« plainer, if we conGder Infinity « 
Numbers. The Infinity of numbers, to the end- 
of whofe addition (very one perceives there is no 
approach, cafily appears to any one that reflects on 
it: but how clear fbever this idea of ibe Infinity 
of Number be, there is nothing yet more evident, 
than- the abfurdity of the actual idea of Infinite 
Number. 
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CHAP. XV'III. 
Of titer SiUfb Modes. 

THE mind hu feveral SStimOt ideal ofSKd- 
ng.XmBag, Walking, Gvqkwy, tec. -which 
are til but the different modification* of notion. 
Swjft «W £to are two d rfaent afar of Motion, 
the mealurei whereof are made got of rbeetibuv 
ca of Time anrf Space pat together. 

The like variety we have is £ ««// f every en- 
Btaiate word a a drtferart reodrrkition «f foMcH 
ai arc alio note* of diifewat JeORApm tngethar, 
^aAaakttiMcomflaLidMekWATmu. 

The mode* of Cater} night be alb-wry -rari- 
ew: forMofwluchwetuke*oti«e"f,aitbedilfis- 
renl degrees, or ss they am tcrrfd Jbodea of the 
tmecubm-. Bmfinoe wefckktnnabafeieH*- 
ps of Goiouae, tvkbat* taking J« fftaure aflb, at 
in Painting, 6c Thofc aJbch are Ukenaotice of 
6» in£ c enmaniy tewng to aaixM node*, *» 
Betity, Jiaiti&ite, 2ce. 

All-Gowiooonded 7*faraod &anfraixailbnodc* 
nude »p of the £mple arteer sf itbaee fonfa* : bat 
they hchtg fnoh « guftaaUy we hroeno noma* 
fat, cannot be Jet down in writing, hut i»uft be 
Mm bbc thoughts jffidexperienceof the reader. 
»3 
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G-K A F. XHC. 

Of the Modes of Thinking. 

WHEN the mind tarns its view inwards 
Upon it! felf, Thinking is the firft idea that 
ocean : wherein it oblerves a great variety of mo- 
difications -, and thereof frames to its fnlf difli-nct 
ideas. Thus the perception annex' d to any imprff 1 
Con on the body made by an external object, is 
d\\' A Sen/aim. When an idea recurs' without the 
{wefence of the object, it i* eall'd Remembrance. 
When taught after by the mind, and brought again 
is, view, k is Recalled ion. When held there long 
under attentive confidetation, it is Gmtmplatkn. 
"When ideas float in the mind without regard or 
reflection, 'tis call'd in French Rejberj, our lan- 
guage has force a name fork. When the ideas arc 
taken notice of, and as it were ragiftred in the me 
inory.it to Attention. When themind fixes its view 
on any one idea, and confiders it on all fides, it Is 
Intention mi Stvtfy. Sleep without dreaming k refl 
from all thefe. And Dreaming is the perception of 
idem in the mind, not fbggefled by any external 
objects, or known occaGons ; nor under any choice 
or conduct of the Underfianding. Of thefe various 
modes of Thinking, the mind forms as difiinct i* 
dear, as it does of Wake and Red, a Square or a 
Circle. 
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CHAP. XX. 

Of lit Mcdes afPIeafirt ad Paht. 

PLctfttre and Pern are Ample ideas which w» 
reciive both from Sulfation and Reflexion. 
There are thoughts of ih* Mind, as well as fenia- 
tions, actompany'd with Pleafure or Pain. Tlierr 
caufes are rerm'd Good or Evil, For things are r~ * 
Iteeirj'dGood or Evil only in reference to Pleafure 
or Patn. That we call Good which is apt to caufe 
or increafe Pleafure, or diminifli Pain in us : to pro- 
care or prcferve the poffeffioa of any Good,' or ab- 
fenceof any Evil: and on the contrary, that we 
Call Evil, which is apt to produce or increafe any 
fain, or dininilh any Pleafure in us;, or elfe in 
procure us any Evil, or- deprive us of any Good.: 
by Pleafure and Pain I would be underlined to 
mean of Body or Mind, at they are commonly di- 
ItinguiuVd -, tho* in truth they are only different 
conftitutions of the mind, fometimes occafion'd by 
diforderin the body, fometimes by thoughts- of the 
mind. Plaafure and Pa; and their caufes Good 
and Evil, arc the binges open which our paflions 
turn : by reflecting on the various modifications 
or tempera of mind, and. the internal fenfatioos 
which Pleafure and Pain, Good and Evil produce 
in us, we may thence form, to ouifelves the ideas 
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of out Paffions. Thus by reflecting upon the thought 
we have of the delight, which any thing is apt to 
produce in us, we have an idea we call Lme i and . 
on the contrary, the thought of the pain, which 
any thing prefent or abfenr produces in us, it what 
we call Hatred. Dtftrt is that uneafinefs which a. 
man finds in himfclf upon the abfence of any thing, 
the present enjoyment of which carries the idea of 
Delight with it. Joj is a Deliglitof the mind aril- 
tug from the prefent or affur'd approaching poflef- 
fionofaGood. SsrwwisanuneiEntfsof the mind, m 
upon the thought of a Good loft, or the fenfe of a. 
{relent Evil. Hope is a Plrafure fa the mind u- 
poii the thought of a probable future enjoyment of 
athingwhich is apt to delight. finrrisanwteaSatfs 
of the mind upon the thought of a future Evil 
tikery tabefalvs. ^fff-isa^ifcompoftreofmruti 
upon the receipt of injury, with a prefeiit [mrpoft 
«f Revenge. Defteir is the thought of the nnat- 
twiaabkneft of any Good: fiatyisannwesfinefsof 
tnind, caafed by the tonSdernion of a Good we 
deftrc, obtained by one we think Iboatd sot have- 
hud it before tn. 

It a to be ccssffclcnd that In MfcMMMO-th* Prf- 
iwus, theKstKivalorielieTOog-ofaPain, is confi- 
«scr*d,ss»dijprTa«»naPkaft»-e; and ttieiWsnrdi- 
jBinifairjgofaPicsrare.ssa.Paui. Aid fatter, that 
the Paffionsminc^perioiw operate on thefcody.swl 
eaufe var ioua changes * it ; km tbcfe being Mt »J- 
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ways Jenfible, do not make a neceJTary part of the 
idea of each PaiEon. BefiJcs thefe modes of Plea- 
fure and Pain wlifch refulr from the virions eonfi- 
derations of Good and Evil, there are many others; 
} might have inttanced in, as the Pain of H anger 
and Tbirft, and the Plcafure of Bating and Drink- 
ing-, and of Mufiek, &c. but I rather chole to in- 
fiance in the PafSons, as being of much more con- 
cernment to us. • 

. C H A P. XXI. 
Of Power. 

HP HE mind being every day informed by th« 
■ fenles, of the alteration of thofe fimple ideal 

it obferves in things without: reflecting aifo on 
what paflcs Wiihin It lb if, and ofcferving a conftaat 
change of its ideas, fbmetimei by the impreffions 
of outward objects upon the fenfes -, and fomethnes 
by the determination of its own choke : and con- 
cluding from what it has fo conftantly obferv'd to 
have been, that the tike clwngcs will for the for 
lure be made in the fame things, by the lame ar- 
gents, and by the tike ways, considers in one thing, 
tic poffibility of having any of- its fimple idmt 
chang'd ; and in another, the poffibility of makr 
ing that change, and fo comes by that idea which 
« call Pewtr. Thus we by Fire has a Power to 
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wall Gold, and make it fiuid ; andCoWhas a Power 
to be fw//«T. 

Power thai confider'd, is twofold, mz. at able 
to make, or able to receive any change : the one 
mtybecall'd^riw, the other PaJ/foe Power. Of 
fight Pewr all fenfibJe thing* abundantly fur- 
nib m with m/mt, whole Tenuble qualities and 
being! we find to be in a continual Auk, and there- 
fere with reafon we look on them U liable ftill to 
the fame change. Nor have we of AS he Power 
fewer inflancej : fiace whatever change is obferv- 
ed, the mind moll collect a power ibmewhere able 
to make that change. But yet if we will conCder it 
attentively, bodies by our (enfes do not afford ut 
lb clear and diftinQ an idee dlAQ'm Power, as we 
bawftomrerlecn^non the operation* of oar rnirats. 
For all power relating td Action, and there being 
fat two fortacf Aliko, viz. TUMng and JhV 
lm*) let ui confider whence We have the cleared r'- 
Air of the powers which produce thefe actions. 

OFTiiaiing, Body aftbrds ns no idea at all : it 
ntoory from Refection that we have that ; neither 
have We from Body any idea of the beginning of 
Morion. A Body at reft affords as no idea of any 
•itYfnw Power to mote -, and when it is fet in Mo- 
Am ilfelf, that Motion is rather i Paflion than an 
Action in tt. The idea of the beginning or Mo- 
tion we hart only hy reflection on what panes in 
our felvea -, when we find by experience that bare- 
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5yby willing it, we can move the parts of cur bo> 
dies which were before at reft. 

We find in our felvet a Power to begin or for. 
bear, continue or end fever a I actions of our minds, 
and motions of our bodies, barely by a thought or 
preference of the mind. This power which the 
mind has thus to order the confideraikm of any 
Hit, or the forbearing lo confider \t; or to prefer 
the Motion of any part of the Body to its Rsft, 
and vice vtrfa in any particular iniiance, is that 
we call ikzWttl. The actual cxerejfe of that 
power, it that which we call Vatitiut <x Witting i 

The forbearance or performance of that Action, 
consequent to foch order or commandof die mind, 
is called Voluntary -■ and whatlaever Aenoa is per* 
formed without luch a thought of the mind, is cai- 
ied Irtmluntary, 

The Power of Perception istliatwecall the U*~ 
ttrfteading. Ptrtepiiax, whieh we make the Ael 
cfmeUnderlfanding, is of *Ar« iorw. Rr/l.Tbe 
Perception of idiot in our mind*. Stcandly, Ti* 
Perception of the Signification of Signs. Ttirdfy, 
The Perception ol the Agreement or Disagree- 
ment of any difiinct idea. Thde powers of the 
mind.wz, of perceiving and preferring are ufuaily 
called by another name -, and the ordinary way of 
fptafcing is that the Under (landing and Wiif are 
twoyim/ftV(ofdiemind. A word proper enoogh, 
if it be ufedTo as not to breed any coniulioa in 
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mens thoughts, by being fuppoled, (as I CaCpeA 
it has been) to {land far Ibine real Beings in the 
Soul that performs thofe aftions of UnderJtanding 
and Volition. 

From the confide rat ion of the Extent of the 
power of tlie mind, over the anions of the man, 
which every one finds in himfelf, arife the ideas of 
liberty and Necejfity > fo far as a man has a power 
to think or not to think -, to move or not to move 
according to the preference or direction of his own 
mind, fo far is a man fit*. Where-ever any per- 
formance or forbearance are not equally in a man's 
power [ where-ever doing or not doing will not 
equally follow vpon the preference of his mind, 
there he is notjiw,lho' perlups the.action may 
be voluntary. So that the idea of Liberty is the idea 
of a power in any agent, to do or forbear any 
action according to the determination or thought 
of the mind, whereby either of them is preferred 
to the other; where either of them is not in' the 
jpower of the agent to be produe'd by him, accord- 
ing to his volition, there he is not at liberty : that 
agent is under Necejfily. So that liberty cannot 
be where there is no Thought, no Valittm, no Will: 
but there may be Thought, there may be Will, 
there may be Volition where there is no liberty. 
Thus a Tennis-ball, whether in motion by the Itroke 
of a racket, or lying ftill at reft, is not by anyone 
taken to be a fiec Agent; becaufe we conceive not 
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a Tennis-ball to think, and confequently not to have 
any Volition or Preference of Motion to Reft, er 
vice verfa. So a man ftriking hirofelf or his friend 
by a convulfive motion of his. arm, which it is not 
in his power by Volition or the direction of his 
mind, to flop or forbear ; no body thinks he has 
in this liberty, every one pities him as acting by 
. Neeejjity and Conftra'mt. Again, fuppole a man 
■be carried wliilft faft afleep into a room where is a 
perfon he longs to fee, and be there lock'd fart in 
beyond his power to get out -, lie awakes, and is 
glad to fee himfelf info deferable company, which 
he Hays willingly in ; that is, prefers his ftaying to 
going a Way. Is not this ftay voluntary? Ithink 
no body will doubt it, and yet being lock'd faft 
in, he is not at liberty to ftay, he has not free- 
dom to be gone. So that Liberty is not an idea 
belonging to Volition or Preferring ; but to the 
perfon having the power of doing or forbearing to 
do, according as the mind mail chufe or direct. 

As it is in the motions of the body, Co it is In 
the thoughts of our minds: where any one is fuch 
that we have power to take it up, or lay it by ac- 
cording to the Preference of the mind, there we are 
st liberty. A waking man is not at liberty to think 
or not to think, no more than he is at liberty 
whether his body fhall touch any other or no : 
but whether he will remove his contemplation 
from one idea to another, is many times in his 
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choice. And then he is in relpeft of his ideas, 
as much at liberty as he is in refpedt of bodies he 
«fts on. He can at pleafure remove himfelf from 
one to another : but yet Tome ideat to the mind, 
like fome motions to the body are fuch, as in cer- 
tain circumstances it cannot avoid nor obtain their 
abfcnce by the u tmoft effort itcan uft. Tlrusa man 
Dn the rack is. not at liberty to Jay by the idea of 
.f'aiji, and entertain other contemplations. 

Where-ever Thought is wholly wanting, or the 
power to act or forbear, according to the direction 
of Thought, there Neceflity takes place. This In 
an agent capable of Volition, when the beginning 
or continuation of any action is contrary to the 
.preference of his mind, is caJ I'd Compulfion; when 
the hindring or flopping any aflion is contrary to 
his Volition, .it is called Refiraint. Agents that 
have no Thought, no Volition at all, are in e- 
very thing neceffary agents. 

And thus I have in a fliort draught given a 
-view of our original idem, from whence all the 
reft are deriv'd, and of which they are made up. 
And which may be all redue'd to tbefe few pri- 
mary'and original ones, viz.Extenfiin,Soliditj,3j\i 
Motility which by our fenfes we receive from bo- 
dy : Thinking and the power of moving, which by 
reflection we receive from our minds. Exiftenee, 
Duration, Number, which belong both to the one 
and to the other. By thefe* imagine might be 
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explain'd the nature of Colours, Sounds, Tajler, 
Smells, and alt other ideas -we have; if we had bur- 
faculties acute enough to perceive the feveral mo- 
dify 'd executions and motions of thefe minute bo- 
dies which produce thofc feveral fcnfations in us. 



CHAP. XXIC 

Of Mixed Modest 

Mixed Modes arecombmationsof/im/>/<? ideas' 
of different jiinds, f whereby they arc di- 
ftinguifh'd from fimple modes, which confifl only- 
of fimple WMrtfthe fame kind, pm together by 
the mind) as VirtuefVitt, a Lie, &c. The mind be- 
ing once furnifh'd with Ample ideas, can put thcnr 
together in feveral competitions, without examin- 
ing whether theyexift fo together in nature. And' 
hence I think it is, that thefe ideasare called No- 
tions; as if they had their.owgiaaland conftant exi- 
stence more. in. the thoughts of men than in the 
reality of things : and to form fuch ideas it fuffi- 
ced that the mind pat the parts of them together; 
and that they were confident in the under Handing, 
without conGdcring whether they had any real be- 
ing. There are three ways whereby we get thefe, - 
complex ideas of mixed Modes. 
Fsrfi* By experience and obfervation "of things > 
f a. 
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tScmfelves : thus by feeing two men wreiHe, we 
get the idea of wreftling. 

Secondly, By invention or voluntary putting to 
gether of feveral fimple ideas in our own minds ; 
fo he that firft invented Printing, had an idea of 
it firft in his mind, before it ever exifted. 

Thirdly, By explaining the names of aflions we 
never faw, or notions we cannot fee; and by enu- 
merating all thofe ideas which go to the making 
them up. Thus the mixed Mode which the word 
Lie ftands for, Is made up of thefe fimple ideas : 
Firft, Articulate jound*. Secondly, Certain ideas in 
the mind of the /pettier. Thirdly, Thofe words, the 
figns of 'thefe ideas. Fourthly, Thofe figns put toge- 
ther by Affirmation or Negation, other wile than 
the ideas they Hand fur, are in the mind of the 
Ipeaker. Since languages are made, complex ideas 
are ufually got by the explication of thole terms 
that Hand for them ; for.fince they conGff. of fim- 
ple ideas combined, they may by words- Handing 
for thofe fimple ideas be reprefentcd to theramJ 
of one who understands thole words, though that 
combination of fimple ideas was never oJ&r'd to 
his mind by the real ejiitencc of things. . 

Mixed Modes have their unity front an aft of the 
mind, combining thole leveral fimple ideas to- 
gether, and considering them as one complex one : 
The mark of this union is one name given to that 
conibinatlbn. Men fclJom reckon any number 
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of 'ideas to mate one complex one : bat fitch coF 
kflions as there be names for. Thai the killing of- 
an old man, is as fit to be united into one ««ptoc i- 
dca, as that of * father : yet there being no name: 
for it, it it not taken for a particular complex i- 
dea ; nor a diltincl fpecies of aftioo, from that of; 
kiUihgany other man. 

Thole collections of ideas have names generally . 
affix' J > which ore of frequent ufe in.converfation : ■ 
in which cafes men endeavour to communicate ■ 
their thoughts to one another with all poffibledif- 
patch. Thoie others which they have feHoro oc- 
ca&on to mention; they .tie not together, nor givo- 
thflm names. . 

This gives the reafoh, why there are word's &»■ 

. every language, .which cannot berehdred by any- 
one fmgle word of another. For the fifhions ant)- 
cu Items of one nation, make feveral combinations 

■ of ideas, familiar in one, which another had never' 
any occa&on to make. Such were, 'OroaKn/ihc- ■ 
among the Greeks, Ptofir'tpth among the Roman*. 
This alfo occafions the cvnflanl change of Jangua-- 
ges i > becaaie the change of eufto'm and opinions, 
brings with it new. combinations of ideas, which, 
to avoid long defer ip tions, have new. names an-. 
aejt-M- to thorny and fo they becom* tievijpecits o£i 
mixed modes. , ..: 

Of all our Ample, ideas, thofe tliat have had moft 
autfrfwai/wmaileoH^of them, are Tbiniirqfcaiut 
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flbtha; (which ceroptehepd in than all Aftion) 
and Power, from whence rheic aitions are conce iv'd 
to flow. For Prions being the great buiinefs of 
mankind, it is no wondtr if the feverr.l modes of 
Thinking and Motion Ihould be taken notice of, 
the ideas of them obferv'd and laid op in memory, 
and have names aflign'd them. For without fucb 
eomplex ideas with name* to them, men cou'd not 
«fiJyhc-kt any communication about them. Of 
this kind are the modes of actions diftinguilh'd by 
their Caufes, Means, Ot/e&s, Ends, Inftruments, 
Time, Place, and other circumftancei ; as alfo of 
the powers fitted for tlmfe actions ; thus Sddnefi 
is the power to do or fpeak what we intend with- 
out (car or diforder : which power of doing any 
thing,- when it has been acqujr'd by the frequent 
doing the fame thing, it that idea we call Habit .- 
when forward and ready upon eTery occafion to 
break into action, we call it Djjpefithn. Thus Te- 
piaejs, is a difpoGtion or aptnefs to be angry. 

Power being the fo u tee of ali action, the fitblt ances 
wherein theft powers are, when they exert this 
power, are call'd Caufes t and the fubftanccs there- 
upon produe'd, or the fimple ideas introdue'd into 
any fubjeft, tffefts. Theemcacy whereby thenew 
fubftance or idea is produe'd, is call'd in the fob- 
ject exerting that power, Allien ■, in the fubjec> 
wherein any fimple idea is chang'd, or produe'd, 
Paffiaa : which efficacy ia intellcihol agents, we 
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can,? think, conceive to be nothing eliebut modes- 
of Tbinfcing»dWiUing! in corporeal agenti,na- 
thing elfe biit modifications of motion. What- 
ever: fort ofiwiSiun, befidcs tbefe produces any ef- 
fort; Iconfefsmy fdf to haw: nu notion, or idea 
of. Ami therefore many words which fern to e*- 
prefs fome-aftion, flgnifie nothing of the action, 
but baiiely the effect, with Emae circumRsnces of 
the fubjeft wrtraght 'on, lor caufe-ope rating. Thus 
Creation, /fwiMali*", contain in them no idea of 
the action or manner, whereby they are produc'd, 
but barely of the cau'fe, and the thing done. And 
when i country-man faysthe coJd freezes water* 
tho' the word Freezing, ieenv to import 1 fome acli- 
on, yet it truly fignifies nothing but the efleer, «*. 
That water that was before fluid, is become hard t 
and eenfiflent, without containing any idea of the 
aftkm whereby it IS done. 

chap. xxni. 

- Cf our Cwiftec Ideas of Subfleneet. 

fT^HE nrind obfenring feveral fitnple tied* to 
-X" 'gd'^cbnrcarltty togettwr, which- being pre* 
ftm'd to belong to one thing, are ca)l'd ia united 
to oneTtrbjcellby one name, Which we art apt af- 
terward toralkofand fitfhfider as one {impleuiea, 
which indeed »*« cornpfcsttcto of many idefr-to- 
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Jethw. We imagine not theft fimple A&<« to fab* • 
fift by themftlves, but fuppoft &>ta.e Saiftratttm, 
wherein they fubfift, which we call Subfitmcr. Tlie. 
idea of pare fubltence is nothing but the fap- 
pos'J, but unknown fupport of theft qualities,' 
which are capable, of producing fimplej&dr inns.. 
The ideas' o! particular Subftancei are -compos'd 
eat of this obfture and general i^MLofSubitance, 
together with fitch combinations -of iimplei tieas, 
as are obftrv'dto exift <together,^nd fuppos'd-.t* 
flow from the internal conftitusion, and unknown 
eOeace of that fublhrice. Thus we come by the 
ideas of Man, Har/e.Ceid, See. Thuathe-fenfible 
qualities of Iron, or a Diamond make the complex. - 
ideas of thofe fubftances, which a Smith or a Jewel- 
ler commonly knows better than a pliiloibpher. 
. The fame happens concerning the operations, 
cf the mind, viz. Thinking, Ren/oning, See. whjch 
we concluding not to fubfift by themfelves, nor 
apprehending how they can belong, to body, or be 
produc'J by it-, we think them the actions of Ibme 
other fubftance, which- we cill Spirit:' of whofe 
fubftance or nature we have as clear a notion as 
©fthat ofbodyj the one being' bat the. fuppos'dr 
Rv&Jlrotunt of tHa fimpte ukus-m have from with, 
out; astheotherofttoftopeiaiionswhkh weex« 
peiimentJnoorfcltes within : ft *ar the idea of 
wr&reJlSutft«n£fir*n\mtr.is»$_xemQtehoni(iii£ 
CQm^^&ttel-tf#jritqai_Stt$epCfh.. _ ■ , . 
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Hence we may conclude that be has the pcrfcft- 
oil idea of any particular fubftance, who has colt 
laded molt of thofe Ample ideas which do exift in 
it : among which we are to reckon its a&ine pow- 
ers, and pa$ve capacities, tho' not ftiiQIy Jimflt /- 

Secondary nudities for the mofl pis ferve to di- 
ftinguilh fubltances. For our fcnles fail as in tho 
difiovery of the Bulk, Figure, Texture, Bee. of the 
minute parts of bodice on which their real confti- 
tutions and differences depend; and secondary 
* qaaJities are nothing but powers with relation to 
our ftnfes. The ideas that inaitt oar complex one* 
of corporeal fiibflanees, are of three forts. Firfi, Tho 
ideas of primary qualitiss of things, whicbarediico' 
ver'dhyoiirftnfo: {'achate Butlt, Figure, Motion, 
tec. Secwidfy,T\\e fenfiblc fecondary qualities, which 
are nothing but powers to produce fevers! tdeus in 
W by out fenles. T&irJfy, The aptnefl we conH- 
dcr in any fubfiance to canto, or receive fuch al* 
teratkms of primary qualities, as that the fubftancs 
fo alter'd, would produce in us different ideas, 
from what it did before : and they artcall'd Ac- 
tive %mA PMpnePvwen- All which, as far » we 
have any notice, or notion of ihern, terminate iai 
fimple ideas. 

Had we fen&s acute enough to difcern the mi- 
nute particles of bodies., it is not to be doubted, 
but Uiey would produce 9,uttc.dif&rent/^f in as v 
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*s we find in viewing tilings with micro/copes. 
Such bodies as to our naked eyes are colour M and 
opaque, will through micrifcopes appear pellucid. 
Shod to the naked aye appears aU red ; but by a 
good m'tcrofcope we fee only Tome red glebuln 
fwimming in a tranfparent liquor. 
The infinite wifi Author of our beings has fitted 
our organs, andfacuities to the conveniences of life 
and thebufinefs we have to do here: we may "by 
our fenfis know and diftinguilh things fa far. as to 
accommodate them to the exigencies of this life. 
We have alfo infight enough into their admirable 
contrivances, and wonderful eflefls to admire, and 
magnifie the wiSoBi, power and goodnefs of their 
Author. Such a knowledge as this which is fuited. 
to our prefent condition, we want not faculties to 
attain i and we are fitted well enough with abili- 
ties to provide for the conveniences of Jiving. 
■ Beiides the complex ideas we have of material 
Subftances ; by the fimple ideas taken from the ci- 
peratiohsof bur own minds, which we experiment 
in ou'rlelves, as Thinking, Underftanding, Willing, 
Kneviingt &e. ce-eaiftmg in the feme- fubiiance, we 
are able to fame thecaihplcx idra-afa Spirit. And 
this idea of an immaterial, fubftaaci, is as clear as 
that we have of a material. By joining thefe with 
SubiUnce, of which we have no diftind idea, we 
hnve theidea of a Spirit;, and by puttiiig toge- 
ther the idtesof coherent folid parts, and dowm - 
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of being mov'd, join'd with Subftance, of which 

likewife we have no pofitive idea, we have the /- 
iaofMatter. Theone it as clear anddiftbftas 
the other. The fubftance of Spirit is unknown to 
as ; and Co is the fubftance of Body equally un- 
known to us : two primary qualities or properties 
ofBody, viz. Solid coherent pens, -and impalfe, we 
bvediflinclclear/AiWDf: fo I ike wife have we, 
of two primary qualities or properties of Spirit, 
Thnting-andapawerofAfthn. Wetiaveajfoclear 
and diftinft ideas of feveral qualities inherent iri 
bodies, which are but the various modifications of 
the extenfion of cohering fblid parts, and their ma- 
lion. We have likewife the ideas of the feveral 
modes ofThinking,*;*. Believing, Doubting, Ho- 
ping, Featingnirtf. as alfo of Willing and Moving 
AeBody confequent to it. 
If this notion of Spirit may have Ibme difficulties 
in it, not eafie to be explain'd, we have no more 
rtafon to deny or doubt of the exijlence of Spirits, 
than we have, to deny or doubt of the exigence of 
Body; becaule the notion of Body is cumbred 
with Ibme difficulties very hard, and perhaps im.- 
poffiMe to be explain'd. The dfoifibility in fafint- 
lam, for inftance, of any finite extenfion involves 
us whether wc grantor deny it in eonfequences im- 
pofTible to be explicated, or made confident. We 
have therefore as much realbn to be fatisfied with 
our notion of Spirit, as with our notion biBtdj; 
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and the exigence of the one, an well as the other. 
We have bo other idea of the Sttprcam Being, 
but a complex one of Exiftence, Power, Knowledge, 
Duration, PJeafiire, Haffhefs, and of .feveral a- 
ther qualities, and powers which it is better to 
have than be without', with the addition n[ infinite 
to each of thofe. • 

In which complex idea we may obferve that 
there is no fimple one, bating hfimty, which is 
not alfo a part of our complex idea of other fpi- 
rits-j becaufe in e-ur ideas, as well of fpitits aso- 
iher things, we are relbain'd to thofe we receive 
from Senfatkn aad Reflection. 



C H A P. XXIV. 
OfColU&he Ideas ofSuijlanus. 

T Here are other jflfea* of Stib fiances which may 
be call'd ColleSive, which are made up of 
many particular fubftances confider'd as united 
into one idea, as a Trosp, Army, Sec. which the 
mind makes by Its power of Compofition. Thefc 
cclleftive ideas are but the artificial draughts of the 
mind bringing things remote, and independent 
into one view, the better to contemplate and dif* 
eourle of them united into one conception, and 
'fignify'd fey one name. For there are no things fo 
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remote, which the mind cannot by this art of com- 
petition, bring into one idea, as is vifible in that 
figij ified by the name Univtrfe. 



CHAP. XXV. 
Of Retain. 

THere is another let of ideas which ih<= mind 
gets from the comparing of one thing with 
another. When the miml fi> confiders one things 
that it does as if were bring it to, and fet it by ano- 
ther! and cany its- view from one to the other, 
this is Relath&tx RtjptQ; and the denominati- 
ons given to things intimating that Rcfpecf , are 
what we call Rtiathes, and the things fo brought 
together Re I at ed. Thus .wRen I call Gj/w, Husband, 
or Winter, I intimate Tome other perfon, or thing 
in both cafes, with which I compare him. Any of 
our ideas may be the foundation of Relation. 

'Where languages have fail 'd to give cor-relative 
names, there the Relation is not fo eaCly taken no- 
tice of: as in Concubine, which is a Relative name, 
as well as fVifi. 

The ideal of Relation may be the fame, 
in thofe men who have far different ideas of the 
things that are Related- Thus thofe who have dif- 
ferent ideas, of Man, may agree in that of Father. 
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There is no idea of any kind, which is not cap- 
able of an aJmott infinite number of confident!- 
ons, in reference to other things ; and therefore 
this makes no finall part of mens words and 
thoughts. Thus one fingie man may at once fuf- 
tain the Relations of Father, Brother, Son, Huf 
hand, Friend } Subjeli, General, European, Englijh- 
ma, Iflander, MaJIer, Servant, Bigger, Left, eta. 
to in aJmoft infinite number ; he being capable of 
U many Relations as there can be occafiorls'of com- 
paring him to other things' in any manner of a- 
greeffletit, difagreement, or re'fpecYwhai&ever'. 

The ideas of Relations are much clearer and 
more diftinli- than of the things related -, becanfi 
the knowledge of on* Ian pie idea is oftentimes fuf- 
ficiem to give me the notion of a Relation ; but 
to the knowing of any fnbftan rial being, an accu- 
rate collection of fundry idtat is neceflary. 

CHAP- XXVI. 

OfCaufi andEfeS, and other Relations. 

TH E ideas of Caufe and Efeli, we get from 
our obfervation of the vkljtttide of things, 
while we perceive Come qualities or fubltances be. 
. gin to exift, and that they receive their e sift ence 
from the due application and operation of other 
beings: that which produces, is the Caufe; that 
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which is produced the Ejfeil. Thus Fluidity in 
wis. is the effecl of a certain degree of heat, which 
we obferve to-be conftandy produced by the appiir ' 
cation of fuch heat. 

We diflinguilh the originals of things into two 
forts. 

Firft, When the ihing^is wholly made new, Q> 
that no part thereof did ever exift before, as when 
a new particle of matter doth begin to exift, which 
had before no being ; 'tis called Creation, . . 

Secondly, When a thing is nude up of particles 
which did all of them before ejeift, but the thing fi» 
conltituted of pre-exiiting particles, which altoge- 
ther make up fuchacoHe^nc/firnpk/dVaj; had 
not any exigence before, as this Man, this Egg, 
this Rife, &c, This, when reftrr'd to a fubftance, 
produced in the ordinary courfe of nature, by an, 
internal principle, but fet on work by lome exter- 
nal agent, and working by inlenfibJe ways which, 
we perceive not,, is called Generation. 

When the Caufe is extrinfical, and the Effect, 
produced by a (entitle Separation or Juxta-po£tion 
of difcernible pans, we call it Makings and fuel* 
are all artificial things. When any ftmple idea is 
produced, which was not in that fubjefi before, we 
call it Alteration. - ■ „. 

The denominations of things taken from Tims, 

are for the molt part only Relations. Thus when 

it is laid that quetnEIifaeetb lived (buy -nine, and 
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reigner] forty-Jive years, no more h meant, than that 
the duration of her exigence was equal to iixty- 
nine, and of her government to forty-fire annual 
revolutions of the fun : and fo are all words an- 
fwering, Haw long. 

Yomg and Old, and other words of Time, that 
are thought to ftand for pofitive ideas, are indeed 
Relative *, and intimate a Relation to a certain 
length of Duration, whereof we hare the idea in 
our minds. Thus we call a Man Young or Old, 
that has lived little or much of that time that men 
nfually attain to. This is evident from our applica- 
tion of tilde names to other things; foiaMan K 
called Young at Twenty, but a Harfe Old, tje. 
The Sun and Stars we call not Old at alJ,.becaufe 
weknow not what period God has fot to that fort 
of Beings. 

1 There are other ideas, that are truly Relative, 
which we fignifie by names, that are thought Pa- 
fiUvewiA jibfUule ; fuch as Great tad-Lilt/e, Siraig 
and Weak. The things thus denominated are re- 
ferred to' fome (tandards with which we compare 
them. Thus we call an Apple Great, that is bigger 
than the ordinary fort of thofe We have been ufed 
to. Ami aMiaJViak, that ihas not fo much ftrength 
or power to move as men ufually have, or thofe 
of his own fce. 
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CHAP, xxvir. 

Of Identity and Diverftj. 

A Mother occafion the mlad -xtHm of eompai* 
ing, ii the very Btiqg tfThingi: whet* 
conlidermg a thing as cKifting it any certain time,, 
or place, and comparing it with it fell' as exiftang at 
any other time, &e. it forms the idees of JdentUy 
and Diverftj. When we fee any thing in any cer- 
tain tine and place, we are fore, it is that very 
thing -, and can be no other, how like loever it 
may be in ail other refpe&s. 

We conceiving it impoffiWe, that two things of 
the fame kind Ihould exift together in the lame 
place, we conclude that whateyerexiflt any where 
at the lame time, excludes all of the fame kind, and 
is (hew it fcif alone. When therefore wc demand 
whether any tiling be theyime, or no,' it rsfcrs al- 
ways to fomething that exiftedfach a time, in fudt 
a place, -wtiicli it waa •■certain at that inftant was 
the iame with it febf, andnoqther. 

We haveJAnj of three forts of ifob^ances, Ftrfl, 
Of God, Secaadtj, Finite MeiBfncts, tBurdly, 
B*fcs. 

Br//,Godi»cixigT.iflra»1,Uni 1 Jttiiabie,5Uiderwy 
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where concerning his. Identity, there can be no 
doubt. 

Secondly, FinlteSpkits having bad their determi- 
nate time and place of beginning to exilt, the Re- 
lation to that time and place will always determine 
to each its Identity, as long as it exifts. 

Thirdly, The fame will hold of every particle of 
matter to which no addition or Cubit raffion is made. 
Theft three exclude not one another out of die 
fame place, yet each exclude thofe of the fame 
kind, out of the fame place. - ■■ . • 

. The Identity and Diveifity of Modes and /tV lati- 
Ml are determined after the fame manner that Sob- 
fiances are : only the Actions of Finite Beings, as 
Motion and Thought, conliiiing in Succeffiun, they 
cannot cxift in different times and places as perma- 
" nent Beings i tor no motion or thought conGder- 
cd as at different times can be the fame, each part 
thereof having a different beginning of exigence. 
From whence it is plain, that Exigence it felf 
is the Printip'nm Individuation!!, which determines 
x Being to a particular time and place, incommu- 
nicablctotwoBeingsoftbefamc kind. Thus, fup- 
pofe an Atom exifting in a determin'd time, and 
place lit is evident that conCdered in any inltant, 
it is the lame with it fislf, and will be fo, as long as 
its cxiftence continues. The fame may be faid of 
two, or more, or any number of particles, whilg 
they continue together. The Mafs wiil be the feme 
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however jumbled : but if one atom be taken itrzf, 
it is not the fame mafs. 

In Vegetables, the identity depend i not or the 
fame mafs, and is not applyed to the fame thing, 
The reafon of this is the difference between an a- 
nimate body, and mafs of matter ; This being only 
the cohelion. of particles any how 'united ; The » 
thtr, fach a difpofiiion and organization ofpartsj 
as is fit to receive. and diftribute nourifhment, fo 
as to continue and frame the wood, bark, leaves, 
•ijv. (ofanOai, for inftance> in which confilh the 
vegetable. life. That therefore which has fuch an 
organ rzatroo of parta par taking of one common iifci 
contmnes to bs the fame Plant, tho' that.'life be 
communicated to new particles of matter vitally 
united to tbeliving plant. The cafe is not fomuch 
different tn Unites, but that any one may hence 
fee what makes an Animal-, and continues it the 
fame. 

The identity of the famt Man likewife confifli 
in a participation of the fame continued life, in fuc- 
ceeding particles of matter vitally united to the 
fame organized boay. . 

To underftand Identity aright, we rnuHconfidsr 
what Idea the word it is applied to Hands for. It 
being one thing to be the famt Subftanct, another 
the fame Man, and a third the Jamt Par/an, 

An Animal, is a living organized body ; and the 
fame animal, is the fame continued life communi- 
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cited to different panicles of matter, w they hip- 
pen fucceffively to be united to that body, and'oar 
notion of Man, is but of a particular fort of Ani- 

Per/it Sands for an intelligent being, that rea- 
fbns and reflects, and can confider it felf the fame 
thing ju different time* and places ; which it doth 
by that Confcioufhefs that is in ft parable from tomb- 
ing.' By this every one it to himfetf what he calls 
Self, without considering whether that Self be eon- 
timi'd in the fame, or divers fub&ances. In this 
confilts Fsrfinul identity, or the linienefs of a ra- 
tional being: and fo far as this con fcioilinefs. ea> 
lends backward to. any aaft action, or thought, fo 
far reaches the identity of that perfim. bis the 
fame Self now, it was then: and it is by the tame 
Self, with this preforrt -one, 'that now ■tencctaoa it, 
that that action was done. 

Self is that confeious thinking thing, whatever 
fubftance it matters sot, which is confeious of 
plcafure or pain, capable of hapninefs ormifery; 
and lb is concerned for it felf, as tar as that confci- 
ou fuels extends. That with which the coiffciouf- 
nefa of this prefen 1 1 h inking thing, can join it felf, 
makes the fame perfon, and is one felf with it ; and 
fo attributes to it felf, and owns all the actions of 
that thing, as iunwn, as.faras^tkat coufcioufneli 
reaches. ; 

Tbil Pcrfwui identity.'* the object ofrewari 
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and punilhment, being that by which every one is 
concerned for himfelf. If ihe Cmfiiou/iefi wcnta- 
long with the little finger, when that was cat off, rt 
would he the famcfelf that was juft before concern- 
ed for the whole body. 

If the fame Socrates, waking and deeping, dal 
not partake of the fame eon(ckwfn«fc they would 
not be the fame Pcrfon. Socrates waking, could 
not be in jttftice accountable for what Joira/w deep- 
ing did, no mote than one Twin, for what his bro- 
ther Twin did, beeaule their outrides were fo like; 
that they could not be diftinguimed. 

Bat fuppoft I wholly loft the memory of fome 
parts of my life, beyond a pofllbility of retrieving 
them, fa that Ifhallnevet beconfciousof them s>- 
gain ; am I not the famt Pcrfon that did thofc ac"h- 
. ons, the' I have now forgot them ! I anfwer, thai 
we taoft here take notice what the word /is appli- 
ed to, which in this cafe is the man only: and the 
fame man being prefirmed to be the fame perfon, 
/is eafily here fuppos'd to ftand alfo for the fame 
perfon. But if itbe pothole for the lame man, to 
luvediftinfltocommunicibleconfcioufhefs indif- 
ferent times, it iapaft doubt the fame man would, 
at different times, make different perfons. Which 
wefeeisthefenft of mankind in the folemneft. de- 
claration of their opinions, human laws not punifh- 
ing the, madman for the fober man's actions, nor 
the fober nun for what the madman did i thereby 
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making them two perfons. Thus we fay in Eagtifi, 
fuch a one is not Mmfilf, or is beftdes bimftlf, in 
which ph raies it I* infinuatei! , that Self is changed, 
and the Stiff tm Perfin is no longer in that nun. 
Bat is not a man drunk or fober the fame Per-* 
ftm ? why elfe is ha punifhed for the fame fait he 
commit* when drunk, tho' he be never afterwards 
eoplcioas of it ? juft as much the fame ptrfon, as a 
man that walks, and doe* other things in hb deep, 
i*.thc feme perfon, and is as anfwerab-io for any 
mrfchlcf he-fhall do in it. Human laws punhli both 
with a juftice fuitabla to their way of knowledge : 
btcaufe in tbefc caies they cannot diftinguUa cer- 
tainly what is real, and what is counterfeit ■, and 
fo the ignorance in drunkennefa or deep is not ad- 
mitted as a plea. For tho' puoifhment be annexed 
ttfpsdbnalhy, and perfbnality to confcioufnetsf 
and the drunkard perhaps in not confeioue of what 
he did; yet human judicatures JufUypunifli him,, 
becauletne tact is proved againftbim; but want of 
eonfcioufnets wnnot be proved for him. But in the 
great day wherein the Secrets of ail Hearts Jbdl be 
laid ope*, it may be reaibnahlc to think no one (hall 
be made to anfwer for what he knows nothing of, 
but fliall receive his doom, his own Confiieme aecaf- 
tag, or elfe excufmg him. 

To conclude, whatever fubfiince begins to exift, 
itmuft during its exiftence be the fame: whatever 
(xuspefitiona of fuMances begin to exift, during. 
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the union of thofe fnbftances, the concrete mult be 
thefaipe. Whatfoevumodebegmstoexlft,during 

its exiftence it is thefame: and lb if the conipifi- 
tion beof diftinct fubftances, and diflerent modes, 
the Time rule holds. Whence it appears that the 
difficulty or obfcurity'that has been about this mat- 
ter, rather afifus from Mn« /// us'd, than from any 
cbjcttritf 'in the thing! themlelves. For whatever 
makes the fpecifick Idea, to which the name is ap- 
plied, if that /(/m be fteadily kept to, the diftinflicn 
of any thing into the^ww, and divers, will eafily 
be conceived, and there can irlft no dflflbt concern-' 
ing it. 

C H A P. xxvni. 

Of ether Relatim. 

ALL fimple Ideas, wherein are parti or degrees, 
afford an occafionof comparing tbe fubjech 
wherein they are to dne'aftotner in relpect of thofe 
Crnplif/iaW. ' As Whiter, oWttr,' Mare, Left, &fc 
thefe depending on the equality and excefs of the 
lame fimple idea, in fevera! fubjecb may be called, 
Proportional Relations. 

Another occafion of comparing things is taken 
from the*circmnftances of their orient?, as Fat her. 
Sen, Brother, 8cc. thefc may be called Natural Re- 
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Sometime! the foundation of confidering things, 
is Tome aft whereby any one cornea by a moral right, 
power, or obligation to do fomething: fuch irc6V. 
■nerd. Captain, Bnrgber ; thefe are Inftituted, and 
Vdvnter} Relations, and may be diftinguiflied from 
the Natural, in that they are alterable and feparablc 
from the perform to whom they fometimcs belong- 
ed, (ho' neither of the fubftances lb related be def- 
troyed. Bm naturaliclatkms are not alterable, but 
are as lading aa their {'objects. 

Another relation is the conformity or difagree- 
ment of mens vol uotsry actions to a rale to whicfi 
they are referral and by which they are judged of: 
thefe may be called Moral Relations. It is this con- 
formity or difagreeraeMofour actions to fomelaw 
{whereby good or evil is drawn on as' from the will 
and power of the law-maker, and is what we call 
Reward or pumfiment} that renders our actions mo- 
rally good, or evil. 

Of thefe moral Rules or. Lam there feem to be 
three forts with their different enforcements. Firfl, 
the Divine Law. Secondly, Civil Law. Thtfdjy.Tfe 
Law sfQflabn or Reputatiw. By their relation to 
the firft, our actions are either Shu or Duties: to 
the fccond, Criminal or Innocent : to the third Vir- 
tues ot Vices. 

ift. By the Divine Low, I mean that law wliich 
God has let to the actions of men, whether promui- 
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gated to them by the light of nature, or the Voice 
of Revelation. 

That God has given a lav to mankind, teems 
undeniable, fince he has, Fir ft, A right to do it, we 
are his creatures. Secondly, Goodnefs and wifdom. 
(□ direct our actions to what is belt Thirdly, Power 
to enforce it by reward, and prmiflunent of infinite 
Weight, and duration. This is the only true touch- 
■ftonc of moral rectitude, and by which men judge 
of the molt Comlderable moral good or evil of their 
actions: that is, whether as duties or fins they are 
like to procure them nappinefs or mifety from 
the hands of the Almighty. 

idfy.The Civil IjrtD, ij'the rule fet by the Com- 
mon- wealthy to the actions of thofi that belong to 
it. This law no body over-looks; the rewards and 
puniihmentg being ready at hand to enforce it, ex- 
tending to tbe protecting or taking away of life, li- 
berty, and eftate of thofe whoobferve ordifobey it. 

$dlj. The law of Opinion or Reputation. Vir- 
iut and V'm are names fuppoferi every where, to 
Hand for actions in their own nature, Right and 
Wrong. As far as they are really fo applied, they 
fo far are co-incident with the divine law. But it is 
vifible that tbele names in the particular inftances 
of their application, through the feveral nations 
and focieties of men, are conltantly attributed on- 
ly to fuch actions as in each country and fociety, 
are in reputation or difcrtdit. So that the meafure 
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of what is every where railed and efteemed Virtue 
and Vice, is the approbation or diQike, praiie or 
blame, which by a tacit confent cftabliihes it ft if 
■in the focieties and tribes of men in the world; 
whereby fever al actions come to find credit or dif- 
grace amongft them, according to the -judgment, 
-.maxims, or rafhions of the place. 

That-thisisfo,appearshence: that tho* that pa£ 
fes tor Virtue in one place, which is elfewhere ac- 
counted Vice ; yet every Virtue and Praifi, Vice 
and Blame go together ; Virtue is every where 
that which is thought jraift -worthy : and nothing 
eHe but that which has the a Up wane e of publkk 
efleern,.is ailed Vintee. Theft have fo dole an 
.alliance, that they ate often called by the fame 
name. , 

Tis true, Virtue and Vice do in a great meafure 
every where correfpond with the unchangeable rule 
of Right and Wrong, which the laws of God have 
eftabJiihed.; becaufe the obfetvation of theft laws 
vifibly fecutes and advances the general good of 
mankind, and the negleft of them breeds rnffchtef 
and confoGon ; and therefore men without renoun- 
cing all fenfe and reafon, and their own iutereft, 
could not generally roiftake in placing their com- 
mendation and blame on that Ude that deferved it 
not. 

. They who think not -commendation and dit 
grace fofiicieut motives to engage men to iccon> 
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modatc themfelves to the opinions and rules of 
thole with whom they convert, Teem little Ikill'd 
in the hiltory of mankind. The great el t par* 
whereof govern themielves chiefly, by this /aw of 
Fa/iion. 

The penalties' that attend the breach of God V 
Jaws are feldom ferioully refleeled on, and thole 
that do refledt on them, entertain thoughts of fu- 
ture reconciliation. And for' the punifhmeat due 
from the laws of the commoa- wealth, men flatter 
themfelves with the hopes of^ impunity: but no 
man cfeapes cenfure and dill ike who oflendi sgainft 
fafhion ; nor is there one of ten thoufaad ItitT and 
infenfihle enough, to bear up under the conflaat 
diflike and condemnation of his own club. 

Morality then is nothing but a relation to theft 
laws or rules; and thele rules being nothing but 
a {Collection of fcveral Crnple ideas; the confor- 
mity, the*: to- ia but fo ordefiogt&eadion.thattho 
bapie ideas- belonging to; it, may correfpond to 
thole which the law requires. By which we lea 
how moral beings, and notions are founded on, and 
terminated in tfle Umpiaideaj of fenfation and re- 
flection. For example, let us Confide* the complex 
idea Ggnified by the word Murder. Firft from re- 
flection, we have the ideas of Willing, Confidering, 
Parpofing, Malice, &c, Alfa of Life, Perception 
and Stlf+Matita. Secondly from fen tat ion, we 
-have- the ideas of mis, and of iime action' where- 
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by we put an end to that perception and motiofi 
in the man, alt which fimple ideas, are compre- 
hended in the wold Murder. ■ 

This collection of fimpk ideas being found to 
agree or di&grce with the etteem of the country If 
have been bred in, and to be held worthy of praift 
or blame, I call the action Virtuous, axViaotu. If 
J hare the will of a Supreme I«vi(ibJe Lawmaker 
for my rule, then, as I fuppofe the action com- 
manded or forbidden by Gad, I call it Good or Evil, 
SmQtDuty: if 1 compare it with the Civil-Law 
of my Country, I ball it Lawful or Unlawful, a 
Crime or no Crime. . 

Moral actions may be confiJered two ways. 

Firfi, u they are in tbemfelves a collection of 
timple ideas, in which fenfe they are pofi t tve dbib- 
lute ideas. . . '■' i ' '■' '<" 

Secondly, , AaGW-dr BoJ,qt Indifferent : ib-thia 
lelpudt they ate Selatite, it being their conformi- 
ty or difagreemefjt with fome rule that mekca tbcm 
be fo. We ougfit carefully to diftinguilh between 
the pofitive idea of the acYion, and the reference 
it has to:a rule V both wMcb are commonly com- 
prehended under orte name, wbich often' oc'Ca Ron* 
confuGon, andrnifleads -tbe judgment. 

Thus the taking from another what is his, with- 
out bis content, is properly -caned Stealing: but 
that name being commonly underftood to.fignlfie 
alfo the moral pravity of (he action, men are apt to 
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condemn whatever they heaiezllefr Sttatrag as 
an ill action, diftgroeing with the role i>f Right. 
And yet the private taking away his fwerd from a 
madman to prevent his doing mifchief, tho' it be 
properly denominated Stealing, as the name of 
fiich a mixed Mods,, yd when compared to the Uw 
of God, it is .no. fin ot tranfgreffion, tho' the name 
Sitting oitlktoril y carries fucb an intimation 
■with ft* - 

It would be infinite to go ever all forts of Re- 
lations; I have here mentioned fomt of die rnoft 
eon fill erable, and fuctt as may ferve to let us .fie 
from whence we get our ideas of Relation. 1 !, and 
wherein they are fa aided. . 

chap, xxix; 

Of 'clear, el/curt, dijlincl tad canfufed 'Ideas. ' 

HAvIrJg fliejvh the original of oir ideas, and 
i ,tal(eji a view of their fiveral fortt; I (hall 
omfr fonsc Cjw other confederations concerning . 
them. The'firft is, that fqmoaree/wr, others <£• 
jfijwe; forae difiinii, and others, confufed. , 

Oar (impIc.'M«r are clear, when .they are fuch 
a; the obje/ts themfclves from whence they wer* 
taKen, did in,a- well-ordered ftnCniun or percepi 
tion pielent them. Whilft the memory re taint 
H3 
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them thus, and can produce them lb to the-mind 
when it h» occafion to confide; them, they are 
clear ideas. ■■ ■ ••-■-, '■' ' 

Our complex ideas -are clear wliwthe ideas that 
go to their compofition are clear : and the number 
and order of thole fitnplo ideas,- that are their in* 
gtedients, is determinate and certain. 

The catife of Obfturily iniiinipte ideas feems to 
be either dull organs, or (light impreffions made by 
the objects, or a weaknefsin the memory, notable 
to retain them as receiv'd. : 

A &ftin& idea is that wherein the mind per- 
ceives a difference from all other : and a confufid, 
is fuch an one as is not fumciently diftinguifhable 
fa another from which it ought to be different. 
Obfcurity is oppofed toclearnefs, confufion to di- 
ftinctnefs. 

This confufion incident to ideas, is only in refe- 
renceto their names. For every ideaaman has being 
vifibly what it is, and diftincl from all other ideas 
fcat it felf, that which makes it cotifos*3 if ( - when 
it is fuch that it may as well be Called by another 
name as that which it is exprefFed by, the differ- 
ence which keeps the things dim'net, and makes 
feme of- them to belong rather to the one, and 
fitneof them to the other ofihbfe names being 
left out ; and fo the distinction which was intend- 
ed to be kept up by thefe different names is quite 
loft. 



Gtafufwn: is ooeafionol chiefly by the foUomo; 

Wonlt'sJ : ' '.-,.. [.'. 

, Firft, ."When any eeitffexiJtd (for iris ample* 
iJtajthK are .'moll liable to wiifufion) is made.u|) 
of too Irnallamimberoffiwrilc iJta/.znd fuch as 
ure common to other thing* ; . sherebytbodifiiw 
mcei that make it deferve a different name, ar< 
kftc-Qt. Thus an i^a of a tracer/ bring concciv* 
donlya*afpottaibeaft,isccfrifafedi:jt not being 
Iheieby, tilffieiently dilhinguiifced trdai.aPantif, 
mil other forts oftofts that are fpotted. Where 
the ;<J>a/ for which we oTe different lermS, havo 
not a difference anfwerable to their dill infl name*i 
and fo cannot be dtflingntfbed by thenv there it it 
that they:sj« tniry oonfut'd. ■■ 
• Siccndty, When the tdeas.ue fo jitcabJed toge-. 
therin the complex one, thai it' is not eafily dif* 
ccraiblc, whether iemore belong* (othename gi- 
ven.il, than to-any otter. We. may conceive this 
confulion by a fort of pictures ufually iiiewu, 
wherein the colours mark out very odd and una- 
fuat figures, and have no iiiftcrnibJe order in their 
portion- Thit, when laid to be the pifhtre of a 
Man oi Caefar, we reckon confufed, becaufc it is 
not difceinible in that (tate, to belong more to the 
mmcMnri c'rCaefar, than to the name'Ba&to-i at 
Pmptj. Bat vriwn a cylindrical mirrour right! y 
placed, hath reduced ilwjfe iirejalar lines on'tbo 
table, into their flue- order and proportion/ rhea 
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ite real ideas in us, whereby wedifiinguifh tHe qua- 
lities that are really in things themle] ves. 

Their reality lies in the- Heady correlpondence 
rtiey have with the diitinft coniiituticms of rear 
beings. But whether they anfwer to thofe oonffi- 
tiitions as to Cm/it or Patterns it matters not ; it 
fiifEces that theyare eonflanrly produced by tbern. 

Ctmplex tdtat being arbitrary combinations of 
fimple ideal put together, and united under one ge- 
nera] name, in forming of which the mind nfea 
its liberty-; we mull enquire which of tbefi: are 
real, and which imaginary combinations, and to 
this I fay, that, 

firjii Mixed modes and relations having no o- 
thcr reality than what they have in the minds of 
men ; nothing e!fe is required to make than real, 
bat a ' pofllbility of exifting conformable to tbem. 
Tkde ideoi being thcntfclves \Archeiyfcs, cannot 
differ £om thek Archetypes, and To cannot be chi- 
merical i unlefs any one will jurable' together in 
them hiconGllent ideas.- Thofe indeed' that have 
names aiiigncd tbem in any langn age, mnft have 
a. conformity. Jto. the ordinary ugnification of the 
name that a given thcra,: thai they may not bo 
thought fantaliical. -.' -i , '. 

. Secondly, Our complex iiWj of Subftanees being , 
made, in reference to things' exifting without us, 
whole feprefen tat ions they are thought, are no iar- 
thet: rqaJ, than, as they, are fuch cottbinaiiqas of 
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[tntpte ideas, is are really united, and co-exift in 
things without-ut. Tliofeare fwtaftical which are 
made-up of-fevera) ideas, that never wen found 
united, as Centaur, 5cc 

CHAP. XXXI. 

Cflitas Adequate or Inadequate. 

REAL ideas arc either Adequate or Inadequate; 
Firft, Adequate, which perfectly reprefent 
tliofe Archetypes which the mind fuppofe* them 
taken from, and which it makes them to lizn&for, 
Sir.ondfy,hadequatc l wh\ch He fuch as do- but par- 
tially or incornpleatfy rcprelertt thole Archetypes 
to which they are referred: whence it appears. 

Firjl, Thst all our finiple ideas are Adequate; lor 
they being but the efieds of certain powers ia 
tilings fiued-aiuj ordained by. God, to produce fuch. 
fea&tions in us, they cannot but be correijtund- 
ent and adequate to fuch powers, and we are fuse 
they agree to the reality- of things. 

Secondly, Our complex ideas of rmdes .being vo- 
luntary collections dfimple ideas, which the mind 
puts together without reference to any real Arche- 
types, cannot bnt be Adequate ideas. They are 
referred to no other pattern, nor made by any ori- 
ginal, but the good-liking and will of him that 
nukes the combination. If indeed one would con> 
inn his ideas, to thole which art formed by another 
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period, they may be wrong or Inadequate, becanfe 
they agree not to that which she- mind defigns to 
be their archetype and pattern. 'In which reipeft 
only, any ideas of modes can be wrong, imperfect, 
or inadequate. . , 

Thirdly, Our ideas of Suhjlances, have in the 
mind a double reference,: Firft, They are fomc- 
times referred to a fuppofed real cflincc, of each 
(pecies of things. Secondly, They are defigncd ibr 
r eprefcnta tions in the mind of things that do exi It, 
hf ideas difcoverable in ihem; in both which re- 
Jpectrthby'are htadtfcatt. ' 
' firfl. If the names of Sabftarices Hand for things, 
as fuppofed to have certain real elTencrs, whereby 
they are of this or that Species,- (of which real ef- 
fences" men arc wholly ignorant and know nothing) 
ft plainly follows that the ideas they have in their 
minds, being referred .to real eflences, as Arche- 
types which are unknown, they muft be To far from 
being Adequate, . that' t bey cannot be fuppofed to 
be any reprefeAtatioh of tbetn at all. Our com- 
pter, ideas of Subftances are, as hare been 
fhewn, nothing but certain collections of fimple 
ideas that have been obferTed, or fuppofed con- 
ftafltly to esiit together. But fuch a complex i- 
dta cannot be the real eflinee of any Sub- 
Hince •- for then the properties we difcover in it 
would be deduciblc from it, and their needtary 
-cwinexinn wkh it be known, as all the properties 
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of a Triangle depend on, and are deducible fiom 
the camples idea of Three Line s including aSpacc : 
but it is«Rain that in our complex ideas of Sub. 
fiances, are not contained -fuck ideas on which all 
the other qualities that are to be found in tbem 
depend. 

Secondly, Thole that take their ideas of Subftan- 
ces from their fenfible qualities, cannot form A- 
dequate ideas of theui : becaufe 'their qualities and 
powers are fo various, that: no man's complex idea 
■can contain them all. Mod of our fimplc ideat, 
-whereof our complex ones of Subllances do con- 
fili, are powers which being relations to other Sub- 
fiances j we cannot be fore we know all the 
powers, till we- have tryed what changes they are 
fitted -to give and receive from other Subllances, in 
their feveral ways of application : which being not 
poffible to be tryed upon one body, much lefsu- 
pon all, it is irnpoffible we fhould have Adequate 
ideas of any Subftance, made of a colle&ion of all 
its properties. 

. CHAP. XXXIL 

Of True and Fatfe Ideas. 

TRUTH ardFa/jfcierf impropriety of Ipeech 
-belong only to propositions ; and when i- 
dees are termed True oiFa/Je, there is (time ftcret 

or tacit propouuon, which is the foundation of that 
I 
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denomination. Our ideas being nothing but jty- 
ftaranees or Perceptions in the mind, can in Ariel- 
lids of fpeech no more be faid to be true or falfe, 
*ban finglcnatneief thing! can be fail) to be true ot 
' fclfo. Tbeii^ofCmMurbasno'more&llhood mff, 
when it appcats in oar minds, than the name Cea- 
four whan it is pronounced sr writ 6n paper. For 
truth or fallheod tying always in fame aJGrmatton 
•ornegstiorv, oar ideas are not 'Capable any of them, 
«f being fatfe, till the mind paffesfome judgment 
on tbem ;. that is, affirms or denies fomething of 
them, laxnuraphf/koi-inaie they may be raid to 
be true, that is, to be really Inch as they exift ; 
tho' in things -called true, even in mat fenie, there 
is perhaps a fecret reference to our ideas, look'd u- 
yon as the ftandards of that truth i which amounts 
Ho a luntoiprtptfithii. 

When the mind -relorsany of its ideas to -any 
filing extraneous Wit, they are then capable df be- 
ing true or talTe-. 'becaofi in fueh a reference the 
mind makes a tacit fappofition of their conformity 
to mat thing ; which fonpofition, as it ii true or 
falfe, b the ideas themfetves come to be denomi- 
nated. Tliis, -happens in -thefc cafes-: 

Firfi, When the mind ' fuppofes its idea, con- 

jbtmibleto'that-in other 'mens minds; called by 

<hefam«name, fnch as that of JuJtice,VirHie, &e. 

Jetmdfy, "When the mind fuppoles any idea 

WnfauiHe to feme Teal indftence. Thus that <rf 
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Man is true, that of Cititaur fclfe, the one bavingr 
acanforaity to what has really cxiited ; the other 
not. 

Thirdly, When the mind reJm any of its ideas 
to that real conftitution, and euence of any thing 
whereon ail its properties depend : and thus ill* 
greateft part, if not all our /^«j of Subftaaces, ara 
ftlfe, . . 

As to the Firfi, When we judge of our ideutbji 
their conformity to thole of other men, they may 
be any of them felfe. But ample i«fr«r- are kaf! 
liable to be fo miflalcen ; we ieldam miftake Greta 
for 2?jW, or ifa/Vr for Sweet ; much left do w« 
confound the names belonging to different, feofatt 
and call t fit/ear by the name«f a 7"*#a Qjmpkx 
fiiw are much more liable to talfhood in this par* 
ticular : and thofc of Mixed Mode) atuve thatt 
Subftances. Became in Subftances their fcnfibJe 
qualities ferve for the moit part to diftingwib. tfaera 
skarlyt but in Mixed Modes we are moio linear. 
tain, and we may call that Juftke, which ought to 
be called by another nam*. The ttafonof tbisis* 
that the abtl ra ft ideas of Mured Modes,, being mens 
voluntary combinations of fuch a prccifecolleitidrt 
of Ample ideas, we have nothing- die to reftr our 
ideas ufMixed Modes asitandarda to; bnttheideu. 
of thofc who are thought to ufe names in their pro- 
per fignifications : and lb as our ideas conform or 
differ from them, they pafs lor true or faife- 
II 
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As to the Second, When we refer our ideas .to the 
realcxiftence of things, none can be termed falfe, 
but out complex ideas of Subllmees. For our 
£mple ideas being nothing but perceptions in us 
anfwerable to certain powers' in external objecls, 
their truth confilh in nothing but fnch appearan- 
ces, as are produced in us fultable to thofe powers: 
neither do they become liable to the imputation of 
fcUhood, whether we judge thefe ideas to be in 
the things themfclves, or no. -^or God* having fet 
them as marks of dillinguiflimg things, that we 
Jnay be able to difcem one tiling horn another -, 
and thereby chttfe tliem as we have occafion : it 
alters not the nature of our f im pie idem, whether we 
think the idea of Blue (for infhnce) to be in the 
Violet it felf, or in the mind only : and it is equal- 
ly from that appearance to be denominated Blue, 
whether it be that real colour, or only a peculiar 
texture in it, that caufes in us that idea : fines the 
mine Blue notes properly nothing bat that mark 
of diflinction, that is in a Violet, difceroible only 
by our eyes, whatever it confifts in. 

■Neither would our fimple ideas befal/e, if by 
the different ftrucWe of our organs it were fo or- 
dered, thai the fame Object Ihould produce in feve- 
rai mens minds different ideas. For this could ne- 
ver be known, iince -objects would operate con- 
stantly after tlie lame manner. It is molt probable 
neverthe'efe, that the ideas produced by the fame 
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objects in different mens trials, are very near sod 
undifcamibly like. Names of fimple ii/dr may be 
misapplied, as a man ignorant in the EhgUJh loagoe 
nay call Pwpte, Scarlet : but this make* bo 6ifr 
hood in the ideas. . . , . 

Complex «/«« of modes cannot be falfc in nr 
fcrcace to the eflroce of any tiling really exiftieg v 
becaufe they have no Deference to soy pattern ex* 
jJtingi or made by nature. 

Our complex ideas of Subftances, being all re* 
ferr'd to patterns in things themfelves.maybeftjfe. 
They are icy Firfi, When looted upon as repre- 
ftntitioni of the unknown eaoncei of things. 4V- 
kjh/j), When they put together fimple iVam wHidm 
in the real exUTence of things, have no union : as- 
mCvitaur. Tiird!y x Whia from any collection of 
fimple ideas, that do-always exiir together, there; 
is feparated by a direct negation any one fimple i- 
dee, which is conftantly joined with them. Thus,. 
if from extenfion, fofidiiy.fixednefs.rialleabfcneis,. 
ibfibility, fyc, we remove the colour obfeived in. 
GM. ■'■• ■ 1 

Ifthis idea be only left oat of thecoapfex one 
ofGoU, irk tn be looked on ae an feaadegmte ajrf: 
impeifea, mher {hast a faMeone-t: fece, tno'-H 
contains not -alll *e fimpki «Wj, that are united' 
u nature t yet itjuws none tegrtfcer} but 'What Jo 
nally exift ttajedaqr- 

Upon the whole,! (hink that ear fife*, as they 
I 3 
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are eonfitfcred by the mind, either in reference to 
the proper Ggniftcation of their names, or in re- 
ference to the reality of things, may more proper- 
ly be called Right or Wrung ideas, according as 
they agree or di&gree to thofc patterns to which 
♦key are referred. The idem that are in mens 
minds fimply coofidewd, cannot" be wrung, unlefi 
complex Wmj, wherein inconGftem parts are jumbled 
together. AH other ideas ore in themfelves right, 
jarijhekno*ledgeabourthemrjght,and true know- 
ledge. But when we Come to refer them to any pat- 
terns, or archetypes, then they are capable of be- 
ing wrong, as far as they diftgi-ee with fuch arche> 
types. ■■ 

C H A P. XXXIIt 

.Pf.lb*j4jJhciatio&tfidca&- 

TH E R £ is-fcarce any one mat does not oh- 
lerve fornething that fcems.odd to him, 
and is in jt ft If really extravagant in the opinions, 
leafooings, and actions of other men. The leaft 
flaw of this kind, if at all different from his .own, 
w^ryoneisfluicU-iigbliedieBOijgh to.efpy.jod for- 
ward to condemn in another, tho' he be guilty of 
much greater unreafonabjensfs in his own tenets 
md conduct, which he nevet perceiwi, snd'svj^ 
«ry bardly.be. cqnvinc'd o£ . , 
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This fort ofunreafonablcnefs is ufually imput- 
ed to Education and Prejudice, and for the mcjt 
part truly enough ; tho' that reaches not the bot- 
tom of the difeale, nor (hews diftinflly enough 
whence it rife, or wherein it lies. Education is 
often rightly afligned for -the caufej and preju- 
dice is a good general name for the thing it 
(elf; but yetl think be ought to, look a little, far - 
ther who would trace it to- the root it fprings from, 
and lb explain it, as tofhew whence this.flaw has 
its original in very fober and ratioaal ritlads, and 
wherein it cenlifls. For this being a weaknefs to 
which all men are liable, and a taint which uni- 
verfaJly infefts mankind, the greater cate would 
be taken to lay it open. 

Some of our ideas have a natural corrnfpond- 
cnc.e and connexion one with another : it is the 
office and excellency ofourreafbn to trace thefe, 
and hold them together in that union and corrc* 
fpondence which is founded in their peculiar beings, 
Befides this, there Is another connexion of ideas 
wholly owing to. chance or cultom : Ideas .that in 
toenuelves an; not at all of kin, come to be lb u- 
aitcd in fbmc mens minds, that 'tis very bard to 
fepaiate them ; they always keep company, and 
the one no fooner comes'into the underftandingi 
but its aSbciate -appears with it ; and if they ate 
more than two, the whole gang always, ihjcpaiable 
&ew tusinfelvcs together. This ffcong combiaa- 
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tion of Unas not ally 'd by nature, tho mind imfcrs 
is it f«lf either voluntarily, or by chance: and 
hence it comes in different men to be very ditfe- 
Knt, according to their 6\&x$ntltu:I'wationi, Edu- 
cations, Interefts, Sec. Coftom fettles habits of 
Thinking in the-Under (landing as well as of Deter- 
mining in the Will, and of motions in the Body; 
all which feem to be but trains of motion in the 
Animal' Spirits, which once fet a going, continue 
snintheiamefteps they hate been ns'd to; which 
by often treading are worn into a finootb path,, 
and the motion in it becomes cafie, and, as it 
were, natural. As far as we can comprehend 
Thinking, ibus .ideas lean to be produced in oar 
minds ; or if they ate not,, this may ferve to cx~ 
plain their following one another- in an habitual 
train, when once.thcy are put into that track, as 
well as it does to explain fiich morions of the 
Jtody. 

This connexion w oar mmds of i^w in them* 
(elves loose and independent one of another, is of 
fc great force u»fct in awry Jn.ouiaiVioos, as well 
moral a natural , pafSotu, reasonings, and notions 
rhcmfelveB, that perhaps there is not anyone thing 
that deferves more to be look'd after. Thus the 
ideas aiCobtiiu and Sprigbis- have really no moss 
to do wish Darknefi than Light; yet let bat*. 
fcoliifl Maid inculcate theft often on the mind of 
a Child, and isifc than then together, jedubiyb* 
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fhall never be able to feparate them again fo long- 
as he lives; but Darknefs Oiall ever "afterward* 
briBg.wkh it .thole frightful' ideas. . A. man has fuf- 
fer'd pain or fickrwfs in any place j he faw bis 
friend die in fuch a room ■, tbo' tbefe hive in na- 
ture* othirig. to do one .with another, yet when the 
idea of the place occurs to his mind, it bringsfrhat 
of theJain and. Difpleafure with.it, he confounds 
- them, in Ins mind, and cap wliule bear the one as 
the other. 

. IntelieSiud Habits and Defers this way con- 
tracted are not lefs. frequent and powerful,. rhV 
lcfs obferved. Let the ideas of Being, and Matter 
be ftrongiy joined either by Education o* much 
Thought, whilft tbefe are Hill combined in the 
mind, what notions, what reafoninga will there , 
be abontfepaiateSpijits? Let.Cuftom ftonvthe 
very Childhood have joined Figure.and Shape to 
the idea of Cot], and what abfurdities will that 
mind be liable to about the Deity? LetthejVw 
of Infallibility, be joined to apy perfon, and thefe 
two ccnftantly together poflefs the mind, and then 
one Body in two places at once, (hall be f wallow - 
ed for a certain truth, whenever that imagined In- 
fallible PerloB .dictates arid demands affent with- 
out inquiry. 

Some f«h wrong combinations of ideas will be 
found to. eltablilh the irreconcilable oppofition be- 
tween different fefls of pliuofophy and- religton ; 
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for w= cannot imagine every gab of their follower* 
. to impoft wilfully on himfelf, and knowingly re- 
fnfc troth otret'd by plain Reafon. Intereft, tho* 
it -doe* a great deaf in the cafe, yet cannot be 
thought to weak- whole focieties of men to la «ni- 
verfal a perverfeaef*, aa that every one of them 
ihottld knowingly maintain feifcood : Ibmeatlcaft 
in u ft be allowed to do what ail. pretend to; i. e. to 
purfue truth Gncerely. That thereibre which cap- 
tivate! their reafons, and leads men of fincerity 
btbdfold from common fenfe, wiid when examin- 
ed, be found to be, what we are fpeaking of ; fome 
independent Umi, are by education, enftocn, and 
the conftane din of their patty fo coupled in their 
minds, that they al way h appear ehew together, and 
ibey can no more (eparatethem in their thought*, 
than if they were bat one idm-, and they operate- 
as if they were fo. Thjj gives ienfe to jargon, de- 
raon'itration to abfordittca, and confillency to non- 
ienfe, and it the foundation of thegreateft, I had 
almoft laid, of alt the error* in the world: orifit 
does not reach fo tar, it is at leaft the molt danger- 
ens one, fince fo far as it obtains it binders men 
ftom feeing and examining. Theconfufionoftwo 
different idtas which a cuftomary connexion of 
them in their minds hath to them in effeft made but 
one, cannot but fill mens heads with faife views, 
and their reaibnings with faife conferences. 
Having thus given an account of the Original 
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Sorts and Extent of oar ideas, which are the in- 
ftrtimcnts or materials of our knowledge, I mould 
immediately pri«cd to fttejwj what ufe the under- 
Handing makes of them, and what knowledge we 
have by them.' But upon a nearer approach I find 
■that there is lb cJofe a connexion between ideas and 
words ; and our abftrafl ideas and general words 
have lb conflant a relation one to another, that it 
is imporKble to (peak clearly and diftinotly of our 
knowledge, which all eonfilh in pTopofitions, 
without confidering firft, the Nature, U&, aadSigr 
nification of Language, which fherefbw nuft be 
AebuJujeftoftheoeWitook. 
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BOOS E 
C H A P. I. 

Qflferds.ar Langmge in Centra!. 

GOD having defign'd man for a fociibk crea- 
ture, made him not only with an inclina- 
tion, and under a neceflit y to have fellowship with 
thole of bis own Tdnd, butftirnrfhedhimalfo with 
Language, which was, to be the .great mftrumcnt 
and common tye of focicty. Man therefore had 
by nature his organs fo fafhioned, as to be fit to 
: frame articulate founds, which we call Words. 

But bciidcs articulate founds (which birds may 
be taught to imitate) it was further neceflary that 
he fhould be able to ufe tbtfe found* as iigns of In- 
ternal Conceptions; and make them ftand as marks 
■of the ideas in his mind, whereby they might be 
nude known toothers. 

But neither is it enough for the perfection of 
language, that founds can be made figns of ideas, 
unlefs thefe can be made ufe of, fo as to compre- 
hend feveial particular things -, for the multipli- 
cation of words would have perplexed their ufe, 
had every particular thing need of a diftinct name 
10 be Cgqified by. To remedy this inconvenience, 
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Jt-oMgiMge4iad yet a -farther improvement in the 
ulc of General forms, whereby one word' was made 
'to matk a multitude of particular exigences, 
which advantageous ufe of founds [was Dbuined 
only by the difference of the Wlwtheywere-made 
figuc of. Thole names Becoming general, which 
are made to fhnd for general idea-, and tbofe re- 
-niannrjg particular, 'Whore the ideas they are ufed 
,fpr are pafttiulm: There art other words which 
-fignrfe the wast or atyenCc of idetts t as Igmrame, 
£arrtme/),ttc. which relate to ptfttrve ideas, and 
■fignifie their abfence. 

f It is obftrvable-that the words which Hand for 
Aelions and Notions, quite removed from ftnfe, 
are borrowed from fenGMe ideas, v. g. to Ima- 
gine, Apprehend," Compifehend, Underliand, Ad- 
here, Conceive, Inltrll, Difgufl, Disturbance, 
Tianquility, &c. which are all taken from- the 
Operations of Things Senfible, and applied to 
modes ofTbhiting. Sprit in its primary %nifi- 
cstiorr rs 110 more- rhan breath; Angeii meflen- 
ger. Bf whWh -we may guds what kind of no- 
lions they were, and whence, derived) which filled 
the m'mds of tho firft beginners of languages, and 
hownature.eveninlbenannregoftbingsunawares, 
fagje"fted to men the originals of all their know- 
ledge i whitft to give ; names that might make 
known -to ©there any operations- tliey fctt in them-. 
ftlves,- or asy «tner ideas, that came- not node* 
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jfrcir ftnfo, tlwy were fain to borrow words ?from 
he ordinary .and known.Ww/ of Sit/alien.. . 

The better (o midefftand \&£[Uji an&Force of 
Language, as fubferviem to Knowledge' it wili be 
i'or.vejiicntlo.cocifuier, , ., ... ■ ■•ni i 

fi^. To what k is th»t $f~m(s in the ufe l>f Lon-"j 
^lage are immediately, applied. .: .1 i ■ '■ ■ 

Scantily, Since all (.except proper names) art Cr- 
iwro/, and fo (land not f«* ibfe or that fingJe- thing, 
ut for Sort s and .flank ; it will- benecef&ty to con- 
; Jot what ibpfe forts and kinds of things are; 
wherein they confift, and how they come to be 
made. .Thisfliall be confidered in.ljie fol'owinc 
chapters. ■ 

C HAf. l\. 
Of the Signification 



MAN, tho' he have greatvarreiyof thoughts, 
. yet are they all within his own bread, in- 
viCble and hidden from others, nor can of them- 
felves be made to appear. Itwas neceffary there- 
fore, for thexonrfort and advantage ofSociely, that 
manfliould find out fome Exieriul Signs, where- 
by thofe invifible.fifciw migbtbe made known too- 
thers. For which puvpofe nothing wiBfo fit, either 
for plenty ot <juicknefs, a* thoft jAjtieuJ/USuut/i 
hefo^ndhimfelfabletomake. 4tnce v*rd> came 
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to be made- tffe, of by. men, asfjgnsof their ;VftM.* 
not upon the-aoeount of any nfl/urn/ connexion be- 
tween articulate fuunda, and certain ideas- ti for 
then-there wdakl bfc- tartione Laisgiage- amdugft 
ill men.-, bt» hy^ivoWntirj istpbfitkin, vjhe ruby 
fuch a word is matte arbitrarily the mark of fuch an 
idea. The ufe then of words, is to be fcnfible marks 
of- our ideas; and the ideas they ftand" for, arc 
the::. proper la&tadiediate Signification : in .which 
they Hand ft)r;nethmg more bat too ideas in the 
mind of ■him. thai .ufo iheihi For when a man 
fpcihi toanolhor^ iris that be-niay.be wiifl'erftood ; 
that is, that \vi.Jhmdr, may /make known his Ideas 

to the hearer. .. 

Words . being. Taltmcar'y Si pis cannot "be imoof- 
cdon things we know not-; this, wcnjdtate rnake 
iqksb ifigns of iotni&g, founds without figaiftcati- 
one.. A. man Cannot make hi? w«rdsihs'6gn> ei- 
ther of Qualities m things, of of Conceptions in the 
Bind of. another, whereof he-has no ideas in his 

Wordsiin all mens months (that fpeak with 
any meaning) fraud. fix the Afar which rhofe that 
nfeihemihsviyianifuhieh tbey would -en profs by 
ihem. Thus aChiii that lakes, notice of nothing 
more: in the metal be hears called Gold,- than the 
YdhtfCtttVi : calls tbr! fame cjlmr In a Peacock's 
tail Geld. Another, that hath better obiervod, adds 
tcr:ltnDing.Y«ilow f vgeeatiWctghtf -and .then the 
Xa 
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fixsneJ.GoM ttamjj,- when he life it,-"fer a complex 
Mini of » fhining Yeiiouv and very weighty Sob- 
ftjtiee. .. ■ . ;...:.. I . .'■ - 

■Tbi): words %iiSe properly nstRmgbw the /- 
rfw/ hi mens minds, y« they-arein tbdrtliooglm 
feerttJy wfrnod to iw ather.1 wings. . j 

F«y7, They fuppote their words to be mark* of 
m!m/, ki die Minds 1 of other metvwitb whom- they 
l»Jnmcnif ate i ■ die theycouM not, drfcouxfe mid- 
Ugibty wkh orit mother : In tbincsfc men fland 
net ta examine Whether their Atar and. ihofe of » 
tBCfmenfaodiferamei. they think iterwrogh that 
they afc the word in, the osinaion. acceptation of 
that Language. 

Seioxdtf, They foppofe their words, to Hand aho 

fOT4hflf>Bfcii(fe/At(%J.; I - )..-.:. ,.. ■!.(■ 

"Woiiiatlwa being immcdiatrfyUiafigas of nuns 
ititai, whareby^thej; express tbeu-thnughlo and i- 
VUginiltduw other*, thctC :*ri&s-iy vnpfhuit ufc 
futh a «mnexion.be«wtwn erst aioyiwiii. and the 
Mf« they (tand for ; that the names heard aJmoft 
■r readily; exdK otrteLn hkar^ ad if tacr.obje&t 
ritemfeirei We're preienr. to the fcitfea,, ■«*.• 

Anti.bocaufo.wi examiiwnm-.preetiily the %■ 
nificationof word*, «* ofteriJB aftttnirve'coofidrv 
ration fet our thought) more on words than thing*: 
niy.fome (becaufc ve o&in Intra -words' before 
We know the ideal trieyirihd for) fpealt ftveial 
wjrds-ao caiievj'SjsiltiixPnril: £a,^.jihaoi:inj 
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meaning at aJJ. But fo Jar as word* are of nfe and 

fignifieation, To &r -ihwe^f a. co^iUpt connexion be- 
twece Ihe found and iiiro ; and a defignation that 
the one ftand fa-.the otti«-j%"*j(|>»ut which appli- 
cation of them, they are nothing but infignificant 
flojfci; -';-,, 'I ;n:t I : ™ J-"': if ■!-'»! .M " 

■^*l^>*»^ J W»t**y*'«3 aidM^oM .it fqlfofft 

-i&aMwy;nt»:i husaii invioj»Etle jjb«ty to.m*fe* 
"JwofiJii'iftaBj .foi wh«»-s!MJ bafibaW.) dtirtrtK) 
common ule by a tat it -content appropriates ten 
tgfcftW^^cr/^Vfaf in-all Languages f *hich 
4>ifa.nJ«Wfs,the..figni&:aiion of each Jburid, that 
Hftlfclg a^m^n-applipfcii w. |he 'iwue/4wf,<)i« .epn- 
v&f&tf.'W&ft f t«MJ }J«lsfi a. raiB'f i werdsiflXi 
cite the fame i.'.Vcw in the heajpr.-wriiid^ be. makes 
thcpijlanci foe )n /peaking, 'he cannot j£*«i «/«/- 
to'^Jfi - B i"t^ ll f l WW:-rb|e..iUe»c*infcqUfa« o£any 
rnanls nfe of word ^different: either, frora.theif 
pjjbjjcl^ufc,.^ ^^^.pfffons^p^pni h f 
9 ^i$%thqm, p ^,j* L ceKaJnv ^ r fign,i£caMpnj 

tuey can be figns of nothing «Ue.,, : , . , ;^ 
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ALL things that esift being Particular*) ft 
-ra^BftodjtfJ&Sed ■ tbii*WB«]» BttAirit !*• & 
Ifco in ; t»cil-j»^»8fearttia :' '*■* Wtffind-ii^ffefcwi- 
»Mrys ' fct 'urtA «F th* tttrf&4fcbf'nMkt*i,ff'&aiv- 
guogo* afc OtnsralTirms, \ This is^tas <-&&&- of 
Heafen and Newffity, for, si 

' Jftsft fc»^frOlBM« i fci i«V wy p a Wl e ahi tfcsag 
fcould- have a-dtfifciifr peculiar naim, iecatife it is 
ij»poffibI«.i*haV»aiaina /&« of eVery-parttcuiar 
thing! }■*>■ rcnlwta adn*, mrii its' peculiar appro- 
priation, to. 'that Wr* ' ; : - ~i ■' ■ -'J'-'r-i ■ <" 

Rifipofoi M hnve thoTe-iian<! i'oWjj -in their minds; 
for names applied to particular things, whereof I 
atone haVc4he-»^MirtrtyVnln4,couH-(jot_fteiigi 
Bificant or iirtefltgiWiMitj^ahbther, tfbo ij-norac^ 
quaintedwife atf there- pi«i*Ula"i things which had 
(alien under myrwfice. '•'>" '* - - i; - • : -' '. 

Tiirdij, It would be of no great u/i for thc/ra- 
provemrnt of K#mU4gti which, tho' founded in 
particular things, enlaiges it felf by general views ; 
to which things reduced into forts under general 
names, are properly fu^i»ienr. In thing* where 
we have occafion to. confider and difcourfeof in£ ■ 
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ffinw-UtcViaiJtlwtl ja<ri*ys.a»wj p*rtk»Wsiianii* 
for their horfajiwiw^tt they flft«haM»90M6«i 
tojatotaow d^« J^pirkbUwdM^iihriM^be is 

i«*rfiy«1-"' l O '•'.'! .W.-!'!i l.i. aw ■!...:■ 

• l .{TbemmMifo& wbowkiSdetbaVii tariGtoavW 

kf brtW^«Wd*'^P« •Mt^W AfeA ■'» '-/tttU.b* i 
EMM gsnaa* l^nfep««ttBft>ft<*mJtHeM,^hfi .tin 
eui»fl«**«M 1 *«*1 , fil**t ■* *T otW *<*« AH 

erifttojseti By* thir»jw)Hgo <j ft rt ft ty >lh«y ; *w« 

**abftrta^Aff,'«-Of , (riWfotl.' .'---'i^-l .''» I !-'■"' 

But'it m*y iiof b* a mils to tnu cAt-adHdni 

iwJ'nafti**. fi** ! * *■« ■ ' b L gi ^it gtirrfftbftrw *y* 

what degree* we ■■ftocead and" ewtirgs (Jwr i,.Vd/,- 
fitohVettf fi*fti4rtfeniy. IK* rrMont 1 thsfrthe-flrif 
AWfrCto'/WjiKirMo'titflf parh'calktv M of Ww 1 
WiBJfro* ',flfi»J#rV'«taA tfieJitomeftheyigh'fr ihenSH 
aivcortfifrtrflO'the^ilwHvl-lBiia. Afterward ob-' 
ferving that there are » great many other things 9 
in tl i c -wori d j tfr.it refom We- rttenV m : fii ap c; Stiff Other 
qualities, they-fraitie ati Mm which they find thole 7 
maw pirlfeillsfs Ho partake ln : ; to that 'they give 1 
with others' the name Man for example; \d fmV 
laey-rhaKe rwthingww; UttoriykaVeour of rW 
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thai wJiidi-i»i'p#M(Bii, l tnii!(ichji-*id:'>ftiStoflfihiy 
. hxV*x£excri1 naite, vwii«ij|iBMiI,iiht.,'J liirlj ."■ 
nerai names and nations. For obferinttgtfltraal 

i»ta w*;#4tfc*J*ifc h»^m>{bMVi*K g-wutraJ i- 

a«oj«!tontfkttl3«^ux£ae^aGqf,,j Ttim^-jeay- 
i^aoUt;(bflftftpWrt(ii*»i(«nfeo;hf np«p«Ws» %oi- 
Sa<Uw -rtbt ew«c #««d *n>ir»r**ning pnljr * b<sti» 
with life, fMre,»nd.fpQn«fief»is;nsflijoft, 1 p*/Q fw 
fjw-itfsf.ifa^&ri by r(he iivna «^««</. ;By,(hc 
iv«iB-.«*y.'diKmmiml-ppocc«}»: #> ^»rfj, &*sft*nc< r 
HIKtftt ittit te-nB«»^:ri^(and &ck uniy«£&l 
T*W.!Vi»ifi)..()»h* feH any-,-«4M/IWt^tfteWSi 
He^qs.ip? % (l)SW,the-^hole.myg^p/\G , f^w. 

w Jeft : ,¥*najwinBfisie, r mtb immtiwmA to 

tliem.. ■_ |, . (.--:;. i- .t Ii ■ ij 1 

wemskeufeoftJie^MHT: .flagiply to.(iy¥ ^4*-- 
b^r, of snu(pcr«injj the jfjvenil ^.^..Qfa^ 
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inVwyif heldhg not w the «u(-«nftenee of things ; 
but »r« iitvcntiooa of ihc Uhdctftaiding imJo by 
U for.it*. awnrufe, aid ooacdrt, only Cgn#, tithe* 
words ai idea.. i i' ,*—■'. ■'■ i i- 

It muftbe confuted in die not place, .what 
kntbo£ IlgiiSoKinn if hfiha* geaeral wards baVe. 
It r*. evUnc that they dd'npt baacly itguify ond 
particular "thui}> ; for then- they* a»W^n<» b*ge- 
n« tat W raw, but: proper names: Blither iSatbey fig- 
nito*.PtuvHtjn fenfben JM^« airi Wm: wpuid 
Ggfiiftcilbcfknie tiling; . but that, .which they iig~ 

m*ie.r Apt of isn-' , *^frwS , niw.ifl..*hwmih4i ,, t* 
whir.hia>i, a» thingiiejrifteag-aigJbirndj to agree} 
fa tttty MnKloiberinkEi imuiBWhainwwe.ortu 
be rfJthttifottJ ;!*ThB(fi^w>« then of the f«tt <» 
fpe&» otihiags, »»t»tiii»*Fbra.- tfcwfc^Ji* « 
&«;. .'. i ■, li .; i- .1: Lfi .1! nWj\:. 

■ :ifii»notdenxdfh»eiiiJifNiS!a«maJ4M things 
alike, end'.ftlajn tta fmrbdalton of this foiling 
MaU&ffing^'jbttt tkm jfirif. or fpeaei ' thcmfdvt!$ 
ate the-, worhiaanlhtji of ttumatt.Ilriderfhniiingi ' 
fo-thM-e*fc^'dHbii^^*Siafc«; ha dtiba&EJi 
_yJacf,. tad- tliiimaie* that ftami fir 'fueb dtflinct .** 
flfca/, srHiftd nacKE .<rf things elTcntiaily.cfificrant- 
Tbasfrse/, fircfc, JE*» and fa are eftntially 
different. To make tbi« clearer, hraey not bo* 
mils to toriGder .the (cvwaJ %nihcM»»stif (he 
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; Firfi, Ittnay be talon fsktimmtrjMM&ef any 
thing whereby it Is. wb3t it «»> ihos th»*«U in ter- 
gal, ; (bm unknown); ,coniiitiition:,in Sttffiaatei, 
may be <:»]letl their Effiitct. This isibe proper £§- 
aifica!i,on of Aewordi :i '•■■•:' ?->:» ■'-» -' '• 
. fi«wirfr, In ttbe SsMch the wnrdilJfleiKjeLbai 
been almoft wJwlly applied to the artificial' aonili- 
tution t&Cettus.awk-Speti'm-, it'isr ttnttinhercis or- 
dipariiy>£uppereda reaAconlritjirion of the forts of 
things :.'.anU it [is pill doubt: Aeto'ntuttber.fomc 
real conrl if virion, ort/viurlvapyrcolietffionJef/fepjV 
hf*a*i cd-esiftiiigj rrrhft depend. Runic being eri; 
dent, that thtagsiare' ranked intafcrrs, under names 
tatly at they agree^to certain MiftoiQ-i&raf, to 
which wc hare anneHCi! those name*, rthc egence 
rfc«±(aWui.oni^ff(>j;,b^Eidiia^but"tbB^/i(r*9 
«?rt, .whiahjthcmairie^kiiiisimti j^pthaver&S^ 
yirf imports in its moft familiar ufe. 
.;. Theft*™ faroriif'ifijfcjece.rnay nut "unfitly be 
termed the one Red, the other Maitkf. Between 
the nbrnirial EBente and the name, these 2 &■ near 
a connexion, that -the name isf any^fort ofitbings, 
cannot be attirbjited to any partifcoJaT being, bat 
what-flnj; tfee EfTetice whncby it anfWers that ei- 
fimiiijta, _'whcreo£ that ; harness the fi^n. r, 
■ Concerning the real Efiences of corporeal Sub- 
ibneca, -there -are two opinions.' . i ."" .'•■'-; 

fi/^^Sotne-ufmglhfiwotJS/fw far the y know 
not what, fuppofe a certain number .nfith3fe ^C 
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Jir.tiitsst&(&&*% 10 *htafc,-«]l natural things ara 
nudo »niiofjnincht!i»j'OiuilIy:pa'iali5,'and.i!o 
faecvmewf .tills or ofiharSpeciflS. v i I (:■■ 

t'JSVfoj*^, .Others look 6a alt natural tilings to 

tvave » r«Jj-"bat-nokaow»!c»nJlitntiOn of tlieir 

iofeflfiWe .-parts, from whence- flow their fecfibla 

quaArtries, !'whkh;fcrve:uB to difti&guiih them one 

fidih anbtber:; 'and ncorading to which we ranlC 

tbertt inta forw, fnder-Kdmmon denominations. 

Thd fanner fuppoiition fcems irreconcilable with 

thefreqwnt praduftioivof monftirs, in all the Ipe- 

cm* of Animiis: -finte it is impoflibJe that two 

tbasg*. partaking of the lame real Effence, mould 

har*e,diJfcreru Prafettiei.' But were Ihare no other 

ica fan. agai lift it; yet the fnppdfitioh of EiTeriCMf 

whjch cahnorbe known, amd-yet the'making them 

to benlut which difltn guiflJtrh the fpetics of things; 

is fa wholly ufelefi anJuBferVicwbte to any part of 

Knmniedge, that tliat'aloae were fiiffirient to make 

wlay.it by. ■'■■■ 

We may further obferWrhat'thc -nominal, and 
teal Ellenctt <Xfmf!t idea; ia&mmfej, arc always 
the! fame; bat In Sutflancet always quite diffe- 
rent; Thus a figure inelu'rHttg a (pace between three 
lines, is the real & well as nominal Eifcnce of a 
triangle;, it being that;- foundation from which; 
all. in properties. Haw, and to which they are inle- 
parably annexed.) but it-is fur other wife in Gold 
«r any other foit of Subflancc -, it is tlie real conlti- 
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tution of its inicnfiWe puts, on which >t!e!perjd all 
that. Properties thatarc to 'b^found iriit.; which 
conltitutian fines wcknOw not, nor have auy par- 
ticular idea ofi Tie can 'have no name that is the 
figritoftt. SwyrtiP it its C«huriWeight t Fvjfinli- 
ty, and Fixednefi, Etc. which makes it to be -Grid, 
or gives it a eight to Asumame ; iwHisjh is chepc- 
fbre its nwfW/^^/fooojiOthirjgesrlkercztle-d 
6Wbuj= whu'hast aiomTormitj » ihab abftrjrjt 
complex idea, to tvhkh that 'none J* annexed, 

That Eflcnens are, hut, a,btoe"l: frfrpr, «t»y far- 
ther appear by iheir being held dngeneiable ind 
incorruptible. This, eannol- be true of-ehe real 
conlUtuuon of things. All thbgs in Mature .(fsve 
•the Author of it) are liable to change i| their red 
EtfeKts and GonflimtioBa are- deftroyed and pe- 
rilh: but as they are ideal eftaWrlheJ hi the mind, 
they remain imrmttfiWe. For whatever becomes 
uf dtcxsnder or Bucephalus, the idea f of man and 
horfe remain the fame. By there means ihe Ef- 
fense 'of a Sftektttfa We. ami eothe, without the 
extftence of one lidnt'dusl of that kind. 

It is evident then that this doctrine of the im- 
mutability of Efleaces proves ihem lobe only at-- 
firafi ideal, and is founded an the relation tsfta- 
bliined between then* and reertaiB, founds,; as fages 
of:them, and will always he true, •»» long ai the 
bate name «a have the fame fijaifeaiiett. ■ 
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C H A P. IV. 

Of- the Nonet of Simple Ideas. 

WORDS tho'they fignifie nothing imme- 
diately, but the ideas in the mind of the 
Speaker ■, yet we (hall find that the names of firople 
Ideas, mixed Model, and natural Subftdnces have 
■cacli of them fame thing peculiar. And, 

-Firfl, The names of fimp/e Ideas «nd Jubfiancet, 
with the abdrafl Ideas in theMimUntimaleiome 
*-«/ Exigence, from which was derived their, ori- 
ginal pattern : but the names of mixed Modes ter- 
minate in the idea that is in 'the Mind. ' 

Secondly, The names -of fimp/e Ideas and Modes 
fignifie the real -as well asnonwiw/Eflencesof their 
ipecies : the namey qfy«#/?fM«.r fignifie rarely, if 
ever any thing, but barely the nominal EJfences of 
-thofe fpecies. . 

Thirdly, The names o{ fimp/e Ideas are not cap- 
able of Definitions; thofe of complex Ideas are : 
the reaftm of 'which I 'flail (hew from the nature 
ofonr ideas, and the Egnification ofioords. ■ 

It is agreed that a Definition is nothing elfe but 

the (hewing the meaning of.one word, by leveral 

other, not Jynonymous Terms. The meaning of 

words being only the ideas they are made to Hand 

L 
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'Tor ; the meaning of any term is then Chewed, w 
the word defined, when by other words the idea it 
is made the fign of, is as it were, reprefented or fct 
"before the view of another, and thus its fignifica- 
tion afcertatned. The names then of fimple idem 
are incapable of being defined, becaufe the fevj- 
ral terms of a Definition fignifying teverai ideas, 
they can altogether by no means represent an '<- 
den which has no compo&ion at aTJ, and therefore 
a Definition, which is but the {hewing of the mean- 
ing of one word, by feveral others not fignifying 
each the fame thing, can in the names of fimple 
ideas have no place. 

The not obicrving this difference in our idem, 
has occafioned thofe trifing Definitions which are 
given us of (bme fimple ideas .- fuch as is that of 
nation, viz. The AS of a Being in Power, as far 
forth as in Ptwer* 

Tbe Atomifts who define Motion to be a Paf 
[age fcome one place to another, what do they 
more than put one fynonymous word for another? 
For what is Paffage other than a Motion.' Nor 
will the fuceeflive application of the parts of the 
Superficies of one body to thofe of another, which 
the Carteftans give us, prove a much better defi- 
nition of Motion when well examined. 

The A8 if ■Perfpicwiu.as far firth as perfpias- 

*e»j, is another Peripatetick definition of a fimple i- 

- .(/«, which it is certain can never make the mcan- 
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ing of the word Eight, which it pretends to define, 
wnderftood by a blind man. And when the Carte- 
/rani tell us, that Light is a great number or little 
globules. ftriking brilkly on the bottom of the eye; 
theft words would never make the idea the word 
Eight Hands for, known to a man that bad it not 
before. 

Simple idics then can only be got by the im- 
preiEons objects make on our minds, by the pro- 
per In-tetts appointed to each fort. If they are not 
received this way, all the words in the world will 
never be able to produce in as tie ideas they 
Hand for. Words being (bands, can produce in us* 
no other fimple idem than of thofe very founds, 
nor excite any in us, but by that voluntary con- 
nexion which they have with feme ideas which. 
common ui'e has made them figns of: and there- 
fore he that has net before received into his mind 
by the proper In-Iett the fimple idea, which any 
word Hands for, can never come to know the fig- 
niocalion of that word, by any other words or 
founds whaifoever. 

But in tmplex ideas which coafift of feveral 
Em p)e ones, the cafe is quite other-wife; for words 
(landing for thofe feveral ideas that make up the 
compofition, may imprint complex ideas in the 
mind, that never were there before, and ib make 
theif names- be nnderflood. In them definitions 
take p' 1 "-*- Thus the word Rainbow, to one who 
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knew all (hofe colours, but yet had never teen that 
Phenomenon, might, by enumerating the Figure, 
Lergeneft, Pofition, and Order of the Colours, be 
fo well defined, that it might be perfectly under- 
flood. 

The names of fimple Ideas, Subflances, and 
mixed Modes have alfo this difference, that thoft 
of mixed modes (land for ideas petfe&]y arbitrary: 
Thole of Subflances are not perfectly To, but re- 
fer to a pattern, tho' with feme latitude; and 
tliofe of fitupJe ideas ars perfectly taken from the 
existence of things, and are not arbitrary at all. 

The names of fimple aodes differ little front 
thole of fimple ideas, 

CHAP; V. 

Of the Names 13/" Mixed Modes and Relations. 

THE names of mixed Modes being general, 
Sand for aiftraS ideas in the mind, as ci- 
ther general names do ; but they have {c-mething 
peculiar which may deferve our attention- 

And Fir ft, the ideas they Hand for, or if yon 
pleafc the cflences of the feveral fpecies of ■mixed 
Modes, art made by the underftanding ; wherein 
they differ from thole of fimple ideas. 

Secondly, They are made arbitrarily, without 
pai t ems, or reference to. any real exiftence, where- 
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in (Key differ from thofe of Subjtdtcti; The mind 
unites and retains certain collodions, as lb many 
diftimft fpedfick *V«w, whilft other combinations 
that' ae often in nature occur, and are as plainly 
fhggefted byoutwatd things, .pais neglected with- 
out particular names, or fpecifications. 

The mind in forming thofe complex a/am, maket 
no new idea, but only puts together thofe which it 
bad before, wherein it does three thing*. Ftrfi, It 
chutes a certain number. Seendfy, It gives them 
connexion, and combines thenviato one idea. 
Thirdly, It ties them together byaname; all thii 
may be done before anyone individual of that lpe»- 
ties of Modes ever exifted : as the ideas afSaerfr 
lege or Adultery might be framed, before cither of 
iliem wis committed; and wc cannot doubt but 
lav-makers have often made laws about fpeciea of 
Anions, which wee* oalv tbCcnntujses of tbeif 
own underffaoding. - ' 

■But tho' mixed Mides depend on tberniad.aai 
a*e made arbitrarily; yet they are net nadrac 
random, and jumbled together widiwtany reafrin 
at all, but are always made-for the Convenience of 
communication , which.}* the thief end of language; 
and'therefore fuch combinations are 'only made, as- 
mentnTe i fretjD<ntocGaGontomention. Thusnsen 
Having jofeiid. to the idea of luffing the idtd-dC 
Fader and Bfothar, and fo -mad* a dittiafl ,ipe> 
ties-Srcmibe kiifcig a imn't Swvt'-Neigbfaup, 
La 
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becaufe of the different lieinoufneG of the crime, 
and the di^init punimment due to it, found it 
neceffary to mention it by a diitinct bante, which 
is the end of making that diAind combination. 

In mixed Modes it is the. iwavulbat feerns to 
prefer ve their Effences, and to give them their 
lairing duration. The collection of ideas is made 
by the mind, but the name is as it tvere \hc_Knot 
which ties them fall together ; hence we feidom 
take any oilier for diftincr fpec'ies of mixed Modes, 
but fiicb as are fet out by names. We mult ob- 
ferve that the names of mixed Model always Gg- 
nifie the real ElTenccs of their ipecies, which being 
nothing but the abftract complex ideas, and not re- 
ferred to the fmI exiltence of things ; there is no 
luppoGtion of any thing more fignified by any name 
of a mixed Made, but barely that complex idea the 
mind it (elf has. formed ; which when the mind 
has formed, is all it would exprefs by it, and is 
that on which all the properties of the Jpetiei de- 
pend, and from which alone they now ; and fo in 
thefe the real and nominal EfTcnce is the fame. 

This alfo mews the reafon why the names of 
mixed Modes are commonly got, before the ideas 
they ftand for are perfectly known : becaufc there 
being no (pecies of thefe ordinarily taken notice o£ 
but futh a* have names, and tliofe fpecies being 
complex ideot made arbitrarily by the mind, it it 
convenient, if not necefiary, to know toe names, 
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before we learn: the complex ideas i-nalcfs a man 
will fill his bead with a company of abflraft «un- 
plex ideas, which others having no names for, ha 
has nothing to' do with, but to lay by, and forget a- 
gain. In the beginning of languages it was necef: 
fary to have the idea before one gave it the name ; 
and fo ic is ftill, wbete a dew complex idea is to be 
made, and-'a name given it. \nfimpU ideas and/* J. 
fltmcesJ gtant it is otherwife; which being fuctir- 
de'as as have real extftenceand union in nature, the 
ideas or names are got, one before the other, as it 
happens. ■ . 

What has been laid here of mixed Modes; is 
with- very little, difference applicable to Rehafant 
allot which fineeevery man htrofelf may obferve ( 
I may fpare my f*lf the pains- to enlarge on, 

CHAP. VI. 
Of the Names of 'Suiftahces. . " ' 

THE common mates .of Subfiancrs Rand for 
forts as well as other general terms ; that is, 
for fuch complex ideal, wherein literal particular 
Subltanees do, or might agree, by virtue of which 
they are capable to be comprehended in one com- 
mon conception, aad be lignified. by one name ; 
1 fay, da ox might agree, for tho* there be bat one 
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as much a firt, as if there were as many Cms as 
there aw ftart. 

The meifure and boundary of each fort where- 
by it is conftituted that ftrtkuler firt, and diitin- 
guifhed from others, is what we call its Evince; 
which is nothing but that abftrafl «fa» to which 
that name is annexed, fo that ewry thing con- 
tamed in that idee, is eftntial to that tort. This 
I call Nominal E fence, to difixoguifb it from that 
teal conlfitution of fuiftoaces, on which this No- 
wind E fence, and all the properties of that fort 
depend, and may be called its rtol Effenca : thus 
the nmkol Effhet of Gold is- that cmpltx idea, the 
word Gold Hands, for, let k be for inftanoe » Jfaf), 
Yellow, Weighty^ Malleable, F«Gble, and Fined : 
but its real Efencr'n the conflitution of its infrn- 
fibie pans, on which th'ofe qualities, and all its o- 
ther properties depend ; whkh is Wholly unknown 
tons." 

That Efftnee in the ordinary ufe of the word re- 
lates to Sorts, appears from hence, that if you 
take away the abftuct idms by which- we fort In- 
dividuals, and tank them under common names, 
rhen the thought of any thing efrenrial to aay of 
thcminftaatly vanilhe'9: weharenonotionoftbe 
one without the other, winch plainly Jhews- theii 
gelation. No property is thought dfcnti si. to 
an; Individual tfutfovm, tiU the mini K- 
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fers it to Tome fort or /pedes of Things, and then 
prefently, according to the abHraA idea of that 
fort, fometliing is found effential i fo that ef- 
fential or not elTen tial, relates only to our abftraft 
ideas, and tbe names annexed to them, which a- 
mounts to no more but this, that whatever parti- 
cular thing has not in it thole qualities contained 
in the aijlrail idea which any general term Hands 
for, cannot be tanked under that Ipecies, nor becal* 
Jed by that name; fines that ekflrafl 'idea is the- 
very Eflence of that /pedes. Thus if the idea of 
Body wiihfome people be bare Ex tenfion, or Space, 
then Solidity U not eJTehtial to Body: if -others 
make the idea, to which they give the name Body 
to be Solidity and Extenfion ; then Solidity is e£ 
fential alfo to Body. That alone therefore iscon- 
Cdered as cflential, which makes a part of the 
complex idea the name of a Sort /lands for, without 
which no-particular thing can be reckoned of that 
fort* ner be entituled to that name. 

Subtleness are diitinguilhed into Sorts and Spe~ 
eiei by their nominal E 'fence ; for it is that alone, 
that the name which is the mark of the Sort figni- 
fies: and the fifties c£ Things to us are nothing 
but the ranking them under diftinefc nanres, ac- 
cording to the complex ideas in Us, and not ac- 
cording to pretile, diftinet, real Effaces in Them. 
We cannot rank and fort Things by their real 
Eftnctt, becaufc we know them.rwt : our &cut 
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ties carry m no farther in the knowledge of Sob. 
nances, than a collection of t hofe fesoble /,/«*/ we 
ebferve in them. Bui the internal Conftltution 
whereon their properties depend, is nttetfjr nn- 
tactrn to os. This n evident when we come to 
examine bvt tbcfimtft we tread on, or the iron we 
iaity handle i wsfoonfindtba! we knownot their 
make, andean give nOreafon of the different qua- 
lities we find in tbeni; anil yet how infinitely thefe 
" canicfhcrt of tbcfincconirivances and unconceiv- 
able red Eflewes of 'Piatt and Amntali, every, 
ene koows; Toe workinajifhip of the All -wife ana 
Powerful Gad in the great fabrkk of the Univerfe, 
and every part thereof further exceeds tbecompre- 
' Iterator) of the moil iaqatfitivc snd intelligent 
mo, tbia the heft cantrrvmce oftb* unit inge- | 
aioiii >ra*B, doth the conee? tjcmi of the matt ig- 
nastM of rational creature*, to vain therefore do 
kc pretend to range things into firts, and difpofe 
them into certain Claps, soder namea by then, i 
real Eftvrs, tint are b fy from our elHcovery or 
faMoprehanfioB. 

But the' the ntmtal Efftncct oTSubflances are 
made by the nunc), the j are not yet made lb ar- 
bitrarily at Aofe of minced Modes- To the mak- 
ing of any nominal EjftiKt, it ii neceflary, 
,-. firft, That the ideas whereof it confifb, have 
inch an union as to make but «oe idea, how com- 
pound ed.ibeYar. 
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Setoufy, Tbft the- particular ideas £o uniwtf be 
exactly the fame, nci'&er more or kfs: for if 
two *bflra£t compiff idem .differ cither in nra^Hi: 
m firti of their component pari*, they make <w« 
diffetent, arid not one and the fame Eflenea. 

In the- F/V/7 of thefe, the mind in making itd 
complex ideas of Sahftuces, onJ y follows Nature 
and puts none together wtucfa are sot fuppofed u» 
have an union in nature. For mta obferviog cer- 
tain qualities always joined andexifting together 
therein copy nature, and of ideal fi> united, make, 
their complex ones of Sabftances. ... 

Sectodlj, Tho' the mbd in making hs complex 
ideas ofSubAances, never puts any together that 
do aot reaUj, or are not ftfapoled to eo-exift : yet 
the number it combines depends upon ike various 
care, induftry or ferisy of hire that makes it. Men 
generally content themfctveswiih, feme few obvU 
ous qualities, and often- leave- out others a-s mate- 
rial and as firmly united as thofe that they take in. 
In Bodies organized and propagated by Seeds, 
as Vegetables and AaiMah, the jbafe is thai which 
to as is: the leading quality, and mo& chara-fterif- 
tical part that determines the /fecies ; in raoft o- 
ther bodies not propagated by foed, it hihecohur 
we chiefly fix on, and are moll led by. Thus where 
we find the colour of Gold, we are apt to imagine 
all the other qualities comprehended in oar cam- 
pkXiiiWj of Gold, to be there alfo, 
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Tho' the naminal Eflencesof Subftances are all 
luppofed to be copied from Nature, yet they are 
■11, or moft of them, very imperfect : and fince the 
eorapofition of tbofe complex -Meat is in feveral 
men very different, we may conclude that thefe 
boundaries' offpecieg arc aa Men, and not as Na- 
ture makes them; if at leaf! there are in Nature 
any fuch prefixed bounds. 

It is true, that many particular Sqbftances are 
to made by Nature, that they -have an agreement 
and likenefs one with another, and fo afford a 
foundation of being ranked into Sorts : but the 
fining of things by us, being in order to naming 
and comprehending them under general terms, I 
cannot fee how-it can be properly faid, that Na- 
ture lets the btmdarttt of the (pedes of things. 
But if it be (a, our foundariei of fpecies, are not 
exactly conformable to Nature. 

*" IftWfirftforting of Individuals depends on the 
. mind of man, variously collecting the fimple ideas, 
that make the nominal Efienee of the loweft fpe- 
cies ; it is much more evident, that the more cent- 
prehtnftvtG/effhiCitteA Genera, dofo. Informing 
more general ideas that may comprehend different 
forts, the mind leaves out -thole qualities that di- 
ftinguifh them, and puts into its new collection on- 
ly fuch ideas as are common to feveral forts. Thus 
by leaving out thofe qualities which are peculiar 
to Gold, Silver, £fe. and retaining a complex idea, 
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made up of thofe that are common to each fpe- 
cies, there is a new Genus conftitutcd, to which the 
name Alula! is annexed. 

So that in this whole bulinefs of Genera and 
Specie's, (heCVna/ or more com prehenuVe, is but 
a partial conception of what is in the Species, and. 
the [pedes but a partial idea of what it to be found 
in each Individual. In all which there is no new 
thing made, but only more or left comprehenfive 
Cgns, whereby we may be enabled to expreft in a 
few fyllables great numbers of particular things, 
as they agree in more or left general conceptions, 
which we have framed to that purpofe. If thele 
abftratl general ideas be thought to be compleat, 
it can only be inrefpeft of a certain eflablifhed re- 
lation between them, and certain names, which are 
made ufe of to fignifie them, and not in rcfpec? of 
any thing exifling as- made by Nature. 

This is adjufted to the true end of Speech, which 
is to be the eafieft and fhorteft way of communi- 
cating our notions. .This it the proper buuneft of 
Genus and Species ; and this men do without any 
confederation of real eflences,and fubilantial forms, 
which come not within the reach of .our know- 
ledge, when we think of thole things ; nor within 
the figniikation of our words when we difcourfc 
with others. * 
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C H A P. VII. 

Of Particles. 

B Elides words which are the names of ideas in 
the mind, there ore otheri made nfe of to fig- 
liifie the Connexion that the min J gives to ideas or 
propoiitiohsone with another, and iq intimate iome 
particular AQinu of its own at that time relating 
to thofe ideas. This it does fevetai ways; uij.il 
Not, are marks of the mind affirming or denying : 
betides which, the mind does in declaring its (enti- 
■Bents to Others connect not -only the parts of pro- 
poiiiiorjt,Jnit whole ientences one to another with 
their ieveral relations, and dependencies to nuke a 
coherent drfcourfe. 

The words fignrfytng that connexion the mind 
gives to feveral affirmations and negations, that it 
unites in one continued Reafoning or Narration, 
are called Particles. And it is in the right ufe.of 
there, that more particularly confifts the cleamefs 
and beauty of a Gtod Stile. To exprefs the de- 
pendence of his Thoughts and Reafimings one u- 
pwi another, a man muft have words to (hew what 
connexion, rcftri&ion, diltinflion, oppofitioo, em- 
phafis, ejc. he gives to each relpcflive part of his 
oifcourfc. 

•Theft cannot be tnderftood rightly, without a 
■clear view of the poilures, ifands, turns, limitaii- 



ons, exceptions, and feveral other thoughts of tire 
mind : of thefe there are » great variety, much ex- 
ceeding .the number of Particles that moll langua- 
ges have to exprefs them by; for which reafim it 
happens, that moll of thefe Particles hare divers, 
and fometimesalrnoftoppoflte fignifications. Thus 
the particle Bat mEnglijh, has feveral very different 
figniScations ; as. But to fay no more: here it inti- 
mates a (top of the mind in the courfe if was go- 
ing, before it came to the end of it. I fan hut two 
Plaiuls: here it thews. that the mind limits the 
fenle to what is exprefled with a Negation of all' 
Other : Ten fray, hut it is not that Gad would bring 
you .to tie true. Religion, bat that he would confirm 
you in your own. The farmer of thefe intimates a 
fjippoQtion in the mind, of fomething other wife 
than it fhould be ; the latter /hews, that the mind 
makes a direct oppofition between that and what 
goes before. All Animals have fenji, but a Dog is 
on Animal. Here it Ggnifies the connexion of tlie 
latter proportion with the former. To thefe, di- 
vers other fignificauons of this Particle might be 
added, if it were my .bufinefs to examine it in its 
full latitude.. 

I intend not here a full explication of this fort' 
of Signs, the inftances I have given in this one, 
may give occaGon to reflect on their ufe and force 
in language, and lead us into the contemplation 
of feveral actions of out minds in difcoutfing, , 
Ma 
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- which it hat found a way to intimate to others by 
thefe Particles, (ome whereof r.onftaiitly, and t>- 
then in certain conftru<ft ions, have the fenfc oft 
whole fenteace contained in them. 

chap. vra. 

OfeiflraS and concrete Term, 

THE Mind, as has been (hewn, has a power 
to abftr.aS its idea, whereby tbe Sorts of 
Things are diftinguiffied ; now each ebflrjitt idea 
being diftinct, lb that tbe one can never be the ci- 
ther, the mind will, by its intuitive knowledge 
perceive their difference; and therefore in propo- 
rtions, no two whole ideas can ever be affirmed 
one of another: nor does the common ule of lan- 
guage permit that any two abftraft words or names 
of abjirail ideas, fhoald be affirmed one of another. 
All our affirmations are only in Concrete, which is 
■the affirming one aiflra& idea to be joined to ano- 
ther : which abftraft ideas in Subftences, may be of 
any fort, tho' tlw moil of them are of Pewers .- in 
all the reft theft are little elfe but Relations. 

All our fimple ideas have abftrait as well as 
concrete names, as JVhilenefs White, S-meetnefs 
Sweet, Sec. The like alio holds in our ideas of 
Modes and Relations, as Jufliee Jnft, Equality E- 
aual,8cc. But as to our ideas of Subltances, we have 
" verj few abftraer names a all. Thole few that the 
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Tchocls have forged, as Anhnalitas, Hmamiar, Sec. 
hold no proportion with the infinite number of. 
names of fubftanccs, and could never jet admit- 
tance into common ufe, or obtain the licence of 
pnblick approbation ; which feems to intimate the 
ennfeffiorv of all mankind, that they have no ideas ' 
of the real Eflences of SuMlances, fince they have . 
not names for fuch ideas. It was only the doctrine 
of Jutftmtiei Forms, and the confidence of-mJitaken ■. 
Pretenders: to' a Knowledge they had not, which > 
firit Coin'd, and then introduced jfmmaliias, Hit- - 
martitss, and the like : which yet went very little ■ 
farther than their own Jchools, and could never get : 
t* be current amonaft undcrftinding meiu. . 

CHAP. JX;.- 

. Of the Imferfeffian of Wards:. 

TO examine the PerfeiJim or ImptrfeltioirQS ":' 
Words, it is neceilary to confider their ufc 
and end, which is twofold, Flrfl, to record our 

own thoughts : - Stcexdfy, to communicate out r 
thoughts to others : the Flrfl is for the help of owr « 
own memories, whereby- we do as it were taUctc < 
ourfelves: fbrthispurpofe : 4nyWoedsmayferve 
the tarn ; words being arbitrary Jigas, we may aft - 
which we phrale for this purpofe ; and there- will ' 
be no Imperfection in them, if we conflaatly nle.,.- 
the kmefgn for the lame idea. . 
M 3 
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Stttndty, As to Cornnunkatian by Words; that 
too his a double -ufe : Firfi, Their Civil Ufi, 
which is fueh a Commuaicatlon of thoughts and 
ideas by Words, as may ferve in common Con- 
verfation and Commerce, about the ordinary Af- 
6in and Conveniencies of civH Life. Sttondtj, 
The phihfiphical ufe of Words, by whkh I mean 
fuch an ufe of (hem, as may ferve to convey the 
-ptecife notions of things, anil to exprefc certain 
Truths in general Propofitions, theft: two ules are 
very diftinit, and a great deal lefs exa&nefs will 
■fervc in the one, than in the other. 

The end of Language in Communication is to 
be underftood; that is, to excite by (bunds in tbe 
hearer, the lame idea which they Rand for in the 
mindofthe.#«it*n The doubtfalnefs and uncer- 
tainty of their fignifieation, which is the iniperfec- 
lion we are here {peaking of, has its caufr more in 
the ideas themfelves than in any incapacity in the 
founds to fignhte them ; lor in that regard they are 
all equally periec*. That then which, makes tbe 
difference, is the difference tfsdtes they ftand for, 
which muft be learned and retained by thofe, who 
would ducourfe together intelligibly. Now .this is 
difficult in thefe cafes, 

Firft, Where the ideas they ftand for are very 
complex. Hence the names of mixed Modes are 
Jiable to great uncertainty and obfeurity in their 
fignifieation. For here the idea being made up of 
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m any pans, it is not eafy to form and retain it ex- 
actly ; of this (brt chiefly are moral Words, which 
have feldom in two different men, the fame pre- 
die Jjgnifi cation. 

■ S>«*% Where the. ideas they fitnJ for, have 
no certain connexion in nature, and therefore no 
fettled fttadarduj reflifie and adjuft them by. Thij 
again is the cafe of the Smes of mixed Modes, 
which areaflemblagcs of ideas put together at plea- 
fore. Common ufe indeed regulates the meaning 
of Words pretty well for common Converfktion: 
but it is not fufficient to adjuft them to philofb- 
phical difcourles, there being fcarce a name of any 
very complex idea, which in common ufe has not a 
great latitude-, and is not made the fign of far dif- 
ferent ideas. 

The way of learning theft names does not a lit- 
tle contribute to the doubtfulnefs of their ngnihea- 
tion- For ire may obferve that children are caught 
the names of Umple ideas, and fub fiances, by hav- 
ing the things (hewn them ; and then they repeat 
the name that Hands tor it; uWhite, Sweet, Milk, 
Sugar, See. Bat. in mixed Modes the founds are 
learned firlt, and men are to learn afterwards their 
signification, by their own obfervation and indu- 
stry, or the explication of others : Which is the 
reafon that thefe words are little more than bars 
fiunds in the minds of molt, becauTe few are at the 
pains to fettle their ideas and notions precilely ; 
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and thofe which we, make them thefignJ of Ideas, 
different from what others underltand by (hem, 
which 13 the-occafioa of moil difputes. 

Thirdly, Where the figcification of a word is re- 
ferred to a ftandard which is not ea£ry known : 
this is the caie of the names of fubflancet, which 
being fuppofed to Hand for their real B 'fences, rani 
needs be of uncertain application) becaufc theft 
Euencea are utterly unknown ; and it will be im- 
poflible to know what is, or is not Antimony, v.g. 
when that word is to Hand for- the real Eunice of 
it ; whereof we have no idea at all. 

Or fuppofe tbefe names only ft and for fimple i~ 
deas, found to co-cxift mfuhjfanccs, yet thus they 
.will be, liable to- gnat uncertainty too: becaufe 
tbefe fimple ideas being very numerous, men frame 
different ideas of the fame fubjetts.'by putting dif- 
ferent ideas into their complex one, of fuch lob- 
{lances feveral men obferve feveral properties in 
the lame Jubilance, and none of them all ; who 
having but imperfect defcriptions of things, can 
have but uncertain figniii cat ions of words. 

Fourthly, Where the fignutcation of the word, 
and the real Effence of the thing, are not the fame, 
which is {till the cafe of jubilances, from hence we 
may obferve, 

Firfl, That the names of fimple ideas are lead 
liable to miltakes : Firft, Becaufc the ideas they 
Hand for, being eaih but one ungle perception, ire 
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caGer got, and more clearly retained, than the mote 
complex ones of Siibftances and mixed Modes. 
Secondly, Becaufe they ate not referred to any o- 
ther Eflence, but barely that perception they im- 
mediately fig'hify. 

Secondly, Names of fimple Modes are next to- 
fmplt. ideas leaft liable to doubt or Uncertainty, e- 
fpecially thofe of Figure and Number, of which 
men have fo clear and diftinft ideas. ' 

Thirdly, In mixed Modes, when they are cora- 
pofed of a few and obvious ideas, their names are 
clear and diftinct enough ; otltcrwile doubtful and 
uncertain. ( 

Fourthly, The names offu&ftames being annex- 
ed to ideas, that are neither the real Enences, nor. 
exact Reprefenrations of things, aw liable yet to 
greater Imperfccn'oti, when we come to a phild*- 
phkalufcofthem. 

C H A P. X. 

OftbeAbufe of Words. 

B Elide the natural and unavoidable Imperfec- 
tions of Languages, there are wilful Faults 
■ and Ntgltttf, which men are often guilty of in 
their ufeof words. For, 

Firfl, They uft words without clear enddifllitli 
Ideas, or, which is worle, figns without any thing 
fignified j fuch are for the moft part introduced by 
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fiSi of Philofophy and Religion, either out of an 
affectation of Jingulartty, or to fiipport fome ltrange 
Opinion; or to cover- the weakncfs of their Hypo- 
thefts. Theft are commonly fiich as had no deter- 
minate collection of ideas annexed to them, when 
they were firft invented ; or at leaft fuch, as- if well 
examined wilt be found intonflilcnt, and therefore 
may juftly be called inGgnificant terms : iaftancei 
of this kind may eafily be had from the fcbovl-met 
and metaffyjicisits. Others learn words which the 
propriety of language has affixed to very impor- 
tant ideas, and often upon occaGon ufe them with- 
out any dillinct meaning at all : whence their no- 
tions being unlteady and 'confufed, their difcourfe 
mull be filled with empty unintelligible Noife and 
■Jtrgon, efpecially in moral matters where the 
words Hand for arbitrary, and numerous collecn- 
ons of ideas, not regularly and permanently united 
in Mature. 

Secondly, Another Abule^s Ihconjiency in iht vji. 
of Words ; it is hard to find a dilcourfe on any fiib- 
ject wherein the fame words are not ufed fome* 
times for one collection of ideas, fome times for 
another. The wilful doing whereof can be im- 
puted to nothing but great folly, or greater difno- 
nefty : and a man in bis accompts with another, 
may with as much fairnefs make the characters 
of numbers, Hand fometimes for one, and fome- 
tjmes for another collection of Unites ; as in hi] 
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diicourft, or reafc-ning, nuke the fame words fland 
for different coileftions of fimple ideas. 

Thirdly, Another is an afe&ed 'oifcurity, either 
by uftng old words in new iignifications, or by in- 
troducing new and ambiguous terms, without de- 
fining them ; or putting them together, lb at to 
confound then" ordinary meaning. Tho' the Peri- 
patetkk philofipbj has been moft. eminent in this 
Way, yet other fefis have not been wholly clear 
of it. The ednuVd art vf Ssfputlng hath added 
much to the natural imperfection of Languages, 
whUft it has been made ufe of, and £ tted to perplex 
the fignificst ion of words, more than to diicover 
the Knowledge and Truth of things i and he that 
will look into that fort of 4earned writings, will 
find the words there much more oblcure, uncer- 
tain, and undetermined in their meaning, than 
they are in ordinary Conversion. 

Fourthly, Another bihe taking nurds for things i 
this, tho' it in Ibme degree concern* all names in 
general; yet more particularly affefis thole ofSnb- 
ftanees. -Thus in the Peripatetkk Phihfiphj, SuS- 
flantial Forms, Ahhrrence ofVatmm, Sto. are ta- 
ken for fomething real. To this Abufe thole men 
are molt fubjecr, who confine their thoughts to any 
oas/yflem; and give themfelves up into a firm be- 
lief of the perfection of any received Hyfathtfis-, 
whereby they come to be perfuaded, that the 
terms of that left, are fo fuited to the nature of 
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things, that *«y perfectly correfpond with th*b 
mi exiftence. 

Fifthly, Another is the felting them la the place 
if things which they can by no mt*N fignify- We 
may obfervetbatinthe general names of Subfiances, 
whereof the nominal Bflencei we only known to 
us, when we affirm or deny any thing about them, 
we do.moft commonly tacitly fuppofe or intend 
ihey mould Hand forme real Effence of a certain 
fort of Subftances. Thus when a man fays Gold 
is malleable, he would" infmuate lbmetbing more 
than this, what I call Gold u malleable, (mo* tru- 
ly it amounts to no mere) namely, that what hai 
the real Effence of Gold is malleable, that is, that 
maileablenefs depends on, and is infeparable from 
the real Eflenee of Geld. But a man not knowing 
■wherein that real Eifcnce confifts, the connexion 
in his mind of malieobienefi, is not truly with an 
Effence he knows not, but with the found Gold ht 
puts for.it. It is true, the names of Subftances 
would be much more ufefuli and PropoGtions ex- 
preft by them maeh more certain, were the real 
Eflences of Subltances the ideas in our minds, 
which thofe words figuified. And it is for want of 
-thoft real Efiences that our words convey fo little 
knowledge, or certainty in our difcourfes about 
them. But to fuppofe thefe names to ftand for a 
thing, having the real Effence on which, tbc pro- 
{SrUttrftyskfl «fofMlf«P»idini»ifti«JlhejtBh: 
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perfection of our words, thjtf.by a plain ibufe k 
aJds to it) wbep we woi*U, mako ibem Sand- for 
foraetling, vliieh iiQtbflingin puf coippIrcMrv. 
the name we pfecan w»'^U9 thefiga. of it. : Ia 
bmW Medet?any idea of the complex one beinf 
left out, or cfe»nged\ U is -alWed to be apotbtf 
tiling,; thai is, to be of another fpteies, »» ie plais 
in ChQKt-mMv* M#*fi#igkt#\, Murder*. *c» Jw 
e»ule the complex idea, figured; by Hat BBfl«W» 
the real &s veil as namj/tel E9e»C«i. >vA ^beftc ii 
no fecret reference of that nans to fray pi>.«* Ef- 
fence, t(ijt.jhaj, ?W in, S ubflinpw.it »a«&j,.ior 
tho' in that called Ctyrfi one puts ;a hi^ oompfex 
jdtp, what another Je,t¥«* -.out* utd oft ^^4, yflt 
nien^l? not uJuaHyj&ok (fcc ipKies ctangodi Jto- 
aofethey refer tie 0#n,e\ifl their .tniJwJs, to » teal 
imputable Edencc yf a tljirtg Ogling. )M which 
thofe propwwM depend : PUEThij refereijee.of tJie 
name » A (l>iag*e.luv^;n<H^W<jfof-Qf, ie-rS-ftr 
f[.oml>flp«fi*s#*il. l ri«t:H08ly&)'V(».the.TO{)j» 
to involve. B3 aiv(Utfe«ttic^<.:.Tlji3:*cfehiqc<iii 
grounded. *» ttisi/HPPQfiyep.vlBpmely^ihis the 
ianWipre(irc,rMe(iia).wr4*lt|fl» gets aiwtys:Witfa 
Jkiaiaeifpftcifck aa)BB)-5ft.wbicfa«te«mtained 

f'rATllflWlVec^Ma.^tMiftei^afiM.tCCeaA- 
JBg *9'Whiffc* :fi *lt^Mafc«"]«ll p»rJJQUlat itbing*'; 
■anJ' by j^liig^^^:flM.^kfti#gii#Cicd:ih»o^(Krw.: 
. . .Swft, !B& Tfr^iit^wifaAs.tfw!, had A 
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deal of theft' Eflpnc-ea-, for why do we enquire, 
whether this or that thing hive the real Eflrnct 
of that Ipceias Man for inft incc, if we did not fiip 
pbie it known, which yet' is utterly falfc ; and 
therefore filch applications of names as woulJ 
mike mem Hand fotfdtai we have not, mod need) 
cauft: great dftbrder in diftourle and reafoningsa- 
bout-them ; and be a gteat incoovetiierice ih out 
twiHmuhfeitioO t>y words. ■ ■ . ■ 
:; Sixthly', Another more general, tho* kfi ob- 
ftrvad, abaft of woroV is, that men having by 
long and (amiliar ufc, annexed to them certain i- 
dtat, they w» *»J /p imagine /* near 'and necejfary t 
^!»xim,*»to**Hlht names,- ariAlhe fignificnHm 
■t&y U/i ike* i*i that l&ty-foritartify/iippo/i oik can- 
mi tit tMtitffM wtbt tteit- -treatimg- is; is if it 
were paft doubt, "riiil in' the nfe of i»be<e common 
received founds, the fpeiker and hearer had nc- 
ixWiifyihvfaak'pttdifc'iiitas. Anifo likewife 
taking the- WWds oP ttdwrfe, is #HwM?. '- (landing 
ifor-jutl, .wI»c.Tbaf' ; (berfliftftv*s havr- been : ac- 
cilftcmtd, to a^y^rtem (fvtliey rsevor trouble 
ahernftiws '«»;■> <&iiUiii their- owti, er under- 
stand; aoothtM'thtatnflg: ftotiV' wheat* ^com- 
monly proceeds noife, M<(-utafAgting without im- 
provement ~iu iafetttMHfo't -WWtft ■ men take 
,-wprdsto b^tbr^Mr^ttgalaVmarbflef^agreed 
nwioirs, *hiih'ift ■(r^'art W'fnorw'b'cit Bfe vo- 
".-IiaUary-antl.cidUaiif -ti$ii-*[ grab ornVMrar. 

,,l„,Goog[e ' - 
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Thus /i/i,iatetm, none more familiar.' anyonS 
almoU would like it for an affront, to be aflced 
*aat hc.raewtf.hy it, and yet if it. come* in quo 
Most, whether fuel) a thinghns lift, or not, it it 
raly to pw.eeiw.Jhat a'-ckar diitincl fettled «&#, 
Joeiaot always accompany the ufe of fo known 
ayror4«- - '■ 

Seventhly, Figurative Speech is alfo an abofe of 
language: lor the,' in dycour.fe.fc where we feek 
laiher.plpafp.rp aiid debght, than informsiJort and 
improve iueat, fuch oraamaiita. as are borrowed 
from figurative -Ipeeches and allufions,' can fcatce 
pais for faults; yet if we would fpeak of things u 
they are, we mull allow, that all the Art afrbclo- 
rick, beiides Order and cleatnef% alt the artificial 
and figurative application' of words, eioa,uen*c."batii 
wveiy^(irftforno.thiBftelfebuttoiiifin«aRweerig 
ideas, move the pal&ona, and thefeby:mi<le*d 
ilie judgroatit, and to-'iodeed are period: cheat. 
And tborefoK! howe/er Allpwable-itfaey-fiWy; be 
in harangues and popular. aJdreflej ; : they arc 
certainly in alldiftourfcsthat pretend -to iaibrm 
an J indtrac^i wholly- to- be avoided; anywhere 
irath;WBi.koov.JmlgB.arf. Lanterned,: dwngt :bm 
bi: thought, a; great fault, cither -of the language tk 
perfcn that inakeS ufe of iJieoi . ■ 

To conclude this confideration, the ends qf 
hngmtgt ill our difcouiG: with' Others, at< chiefly 
fliefi f*Vw.„. , ' ...... 

N 3 
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Firft, To make our though (3 or ideas knovt 
to another { this we fail in '.. ifl, WhcB we oft 
narnes wirhcai aids. sad dilt(tlft »^«j in out 
minds. *xM), tVhsn'wtt appty received names 10 
*/«■/, to which itie cowmen ofc.of ttMtfangassf 
rio=3 not apply iheui.; 5^ When we Apply them 
uniteadily, making them fhnd now for one, and 
by and by tor anotW /&*. 
■' Jww^.^makeinowfl our thoughts *u>4« 
*Mt4«J*abd'qukkhof9 asSs-po'diMe 1 . This men 
talf in <th«n t*iey h»#e edmpleX itfw, without 
having rfiftihcl names 'for" Attn', Which may hap- 
pen either throaglt (lie defoff of-a language, which 
has none, or the fault of that man who has not 
yi»l*ihw*thtmV ;: 

T«n#y,'l l d tortvejr rtte>tWWkdg^of «Wngs: 
jhijcastt* bo done, bin-whenetir'AAM agree to 
therealil^ofthing^ -'—'■ •" -'■'■ "•' '" '« 

Ha thai tnjb «*»tf Wlthot] tiAms; Vitai trtean- 
-iaginhij wards, and fpeaks-only etnpty fiwnds: 
Jw that ha<h »Mp/ra irf&ui withottt names foe 
iht«i vfenti-dlfbatch i-irthiS raprsfflon. tie that 
MfeBnifiWonts'WfrfyHnil unftetiiitly, Witt either 
-Sflt be»lBtle(t, « hOtUfldetftood. He 'thst applies 
iiif tutor* to J (&&/,• different flsfti their common 
ufc, wants propriety hi his lahguaga, slnd fpcaks 
' gi^berifh. And he that liath'fWtt/ of fibftmcet, 
{jifagrering'Wtth the real efttftenc4 of (hings, fo 
far wants the materials of true knowledge in his 
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understanding, and has inllead thereof, chimeras* 
Language being thegreat conduit whereby men 
convey their difcoveries, reafo'nings, and know- 
ledge from one (o another; he that makes air- ill 
ufe of it, tho' he does not corrupt the fountains 
of knowledge which arc in things themfclves, yet 
. he docs as much as in him lies, hreak or Rdp 
the pipes whereby it is diflributed to the poblkk 
- ule and a J vantage of mankind. He that ufes 
words, without any clear and- Heady meaning, 
what docs he but lead himleff and others into er- 
rors ! And he that defignedly does it, -ought to 
be look'd (in as an enemy to truth and knowledge. 
If we look into books of eontroverue of any 
kind, we Avail fee that the effect of obfcure, pn- 
fteady and cqiji vocal .terms, is. nothing, but noifi: 
and wrangling about founds, without convincing or 
bettering,* man\und*ifiand.ing.., Fot'lftjjeefra 
be not. agreed on between, fpeaker and hearer, foe 
which, the words fond, the argument is not about 
tbiagt^xaaamet. 

It defer vea to he confidered, and carefully ejta- 
mined, whether the greater! part of the difputes in 
the world, are not merely verbal, and about the 
Signification of words *, and that if the terms t hey 
are made in were defined and (educed in their, fig- 
nifications, to,lhe fingle »i/m/ they ftand. for, tbofc 
difputes would not end of themfehjes,- and imme- 
diately vaoifli. ... 
M * 
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Of the Smedits tftht foregoing ImptrfeBhns 

'- '- ' '' and ' Abnfei. . ' 

TO remedy tfte defefts of rpeech above. men- 
tioned, the following rules may be of ule. 

Fiffl, A maw Ihmild take care W uft no word 
■ fcrtthoot a fignificAtion; no name without an Idea 
■for whidh he makes it ([and. This rale will not 
Teem flcedlefi to any one, who will take the pains 
•srecoHeift h«* Often he has met whh fuch words, 
to'lnft'mtt, Sympathy,- Antipathy, 6ce. -fo madenfe 
■*R as he might <afily conclude; ■ that thole that 
4rfed tbtmhatt bo7<fttff in their minds to which 
ihey applied thtm ■ ■»■'■' 

5/«H«!^,Thofc/i/rttfhe'ahneXestheni'tofhoaM 
be clear and difliitft, whtch in complex ideas a by 
knowing th» part fcailar' erres- ilia t make that com- 
pofitjon j of which, if any one be' again complex, 
'-Witnift know ilfo the precrft collection that is 
'United in each, and fo till we otitic io fimple ones. 
In Subftances the* ideas mult not only be diHinft, 
but alio conformable to things as they exift. 

Thirdly, He mtfft apply his words, asnearaJ 
maybe; to fath ideas, as common ufo has annex- 
cd.them to: for word s,-efpeciatjy of languages al- 
ready teamed, are no man's private poffiffion, but 



'nmeafure of commerce and comma- 
nicatioD ;.*nd therefore it is no: fur any onf-. to 
change the flamp they ire correal in, dot alter 
the /^r tliey ate affixed. to; or at leaft, when 
thereisaineceffoytbdciuvheisbowndtogiveno- 
tice of it. .' And therefore, 

Fourthly, "When common «fc hat left the figni- 
ficationofa word uncertain and loofe, or where it 
is to be ufal in a peculiar fenfe; or where toe 
term is liable to any doubrfulnefs or miftake, 
4here it ought to be defined, and -its fignilkation 
afcenained . 

- Words ; ftanding for fimple ideas being not defin- 
•aik, their figmficstion mull be (hewn either, Ftrfi, 
iByu fyaonymous' word. Secondly, By naming a 
fubjccVwharein that fimpfc idea n to be found. 
Thirdly, Bypreienting to the fenfis that fubjecr,- 
■n'hkrh May produce it in the mind, and make 
hinvactuahyhave the idea that word Hands for. 
Mixed Mtdtl may be perfectly defined, by exifl- 
ly enumerating' thofe ideas that go to each com- 
paction. Thisooght more efpecially to be done 
in mixed Mate belonging to Morality: fince 
definition' is the only way whereby the prerife 
meaning of moral Words can be known : and 
yet a wiy whereby then- precifetneaningmaybe 
known teVt'amly, and without leaving any room 
for any conteft about it. 

For the explaining the Ggnification of the names 



tifji&flt/kes, both the fore-mc n t ion* rf, ways, ct'z. of 
Shewing, and defining axe teqniiiteun roaoycafes to 
1be.tna.1ie life of j their names: are be(t defined by 
-their Uadtkg Qualities, which are mofUy/&<^v jn 
-aoiinals and vegetables; -and '(.no/asr is inanimate 
bodies; and in fome, both together.-. Now tbefe 
■ lead ing'Quali ties are belt made knownby flic wing, 
:anJ can hardly be made knuwn oihtfrvife. The 
■JBa^eoixHorfiotCf^mary wiMbebutimpcrfrdtly 
imprinted en the mind by word); the fight of the 
■animals doth it rnucb better- AW the »Ve# oi' the 
particular colour of (Jo/rf is not to be got by any 
.itafttiption tif-it, hut' only by the frequent exer- 
cife of the cy«a sbout it. The lifce may be did 
of thofe other^ limple /A*/, peculiar in tjjeir kind 
.to any fuhftanpa, for -which, [weaife. iV<w. there are 
no peculiar names. ■ 

. But becauls. many of iiye£&fia. : ifa A , which 
make up out fpecifick ideas of fubltancea, are 
powets which lie rjotobviouaio our linfe-m the 
.things, as they' ordinarily appear; therefore in 
.the fignification of our names o/Subftanqes, fotne 
.part of the CgniilcaiionwiJI be better rnade known, 
by enumerating thofe (unple ideas, than in Hew- 
ing the fubffance it felf. for he that to the Tel- 
low foiling^ colour of Gold, got. bj; iigly^ullftow 
py enumerating them have. .the -i^eas of great 
DatlibiHty, Fujlbilitj, Fixedne/i, and SokbUitj in 
J$aa gtgia fftll have a. perfcewx i£w:of &£/, 
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than 1W can h»« by feeing a piece vfGofil, and 
(hereby imprinting In his mind only it* obvious 
qualifies-'- 

. It. ware to be mihaA thu words (trading £» 
ihitigi, 1 whkh-' ue kiiown .and (Minguifted by 
their outwawlihapes, Inould be ucpiefled by iinle 
dtanghtt and print* madcaf.tbsm... A. Vocabulary 
made after this falbitm, would perhaps with more 
uQ^^nd'ui Jefs time, teaco.'the^rnc figDificarion 

of many terms, efpecially in languages of remote 



or ages ; 



and fettle truer idem in mens 



minds of feveral things, whereof we read the names 
in ancient authors, than all the large and labori- 
ous commentsof learned cri ticks. Naluralifls that 
treat of Plants and Animals, have found'the benefit 
of this way ; and he that confalts them will find 
that he has a dearer idea ofApium and Ibex from 
a little print of that herb or beaft, than he could 
have from a long definition of the names of either 
of them; and fo no doubt he would have of Stri- 
gil, and Siflrm, if inftead of a Curry-comb or Cym- 
bal, which are the Englifli names dictionaries ren- 
der' them by, he couli fee (tamped in the margin 
fmall pictures of thefe inflruments, as they were . 
in ufe amoogfl the ancients. 

Fifthly, The laft rulejhat I mall mention is, 
that in all difcourfes wherein one man pretends 
to inftruct or convince another, he Ihould ufe the 
fame word conltantly in the. fame fenfej if tbis 
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tore done "(which no body can rcflije, without 
great difingenUiiy) jainy of the, books ; extant 
might be ipared ; many of the cont roywiks in 
difpme, tvoild be a t wi cdd : famtxil-of thpfe great 
vol ilmes fwslleh with ambiguous wtwds, new ti- 
led in one fenfc, and by and by in another, would 
flirink into 3-Very:aarrnw,compifiif.iaint- HWPTflf 
the Pbiltft>phsr:.(t.o mention noo*«)aa-wriJaj 
Pitts works, might be contained in a. Mupd. 
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CHAP, L 

. Of Knowledge in Central. 



SINCE the mind in aH its thqugbtt and re*, 
funings, has no- other immediate object but 
its own ideal, which -alone it dnesortan contem- 
plaie; it is evident that oar knowledge is only . 
tonvcrfarit about them: Knowledge then ferns to 
be nothing bot the perception of- the connexion 
and agreement, or difagieetneb* and repugnancy 
of any of our' ideas : where 1 tiiii perception is, 
there is knowledge ; and where it is not, there, 
tho* we fancy, guefs, or bdievei yet we always 
come fhort of Knowledge. When' we know that 
Wbiie is not Black, -what do wc but perceive that 
tfeefe two ideas do not agree? Or that the -three 
angles of a Triangle, arc equal to two right ones j 
what do we more but perceive' that equality to 
two right ones, Joes heceflariiy agree- ro; "and is 
infeparabJe'from the 'three angles of a Triangle? 
Bu'tronfkleriiinJ i alitilern6red^infliy, whcTcin 
thtiagreerrietitbr'dilagreerrncntconfiftsi ire may 
«yiiee/5t4U'to thefe-j^Sryertxj fitS, -Umttrtj « 
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Diverfitj; Secondly, Relation \ Thirdly,, Ce-exifi- 
ence ; Fourthly, Real Exifltnce. 

i. Identity oTDpverfhf. 'ti* the firffc a<*t of the 
rnind, la perceive its ideas ;' and fo far as it per- 
ceives them, to know each what it is, and-thereby 
to perceive their difference, that is, die one not to 
be rhe other : by this the mind* clearly perceives 
each idea to agree with it felf, and to be what it is; 
and all diftinct ideas to difagree. This it does 
without any pains at deduQioo, >y^" '«*w»l 
power of perception and diftiaction. This is urn at 
men of art hava ■ seduced to : thofc general rules, 
. viz. What is, is. And it is wpofiblefirtbejamt 
ibingio bcaiutrnttoie. Put no. pssixw aw. make 
S man know it clearer, that Round is not Square, 
than the bare perception of thole two ideas, which 
the mind at irft figbt perceives ^o/ii&gwe.. 

s.Tlieiiextfbrtofagieement ordifagreementthe 
mind perceives in any of its ideas, may be called 
S.eklivf.p'aA, Is nothing ,bwt,'the perception of the 
Relation,; between any *wo.kj?o» of what Jf icd iifr 
ever ;. that.,!*, their agreement or-diiagreen»«nt one 
with sAoeber in. fewewl, ways the oijnjf _*a)tes of 
comparing, them. , . / -. , 

■ 3^TbctbWiQrtjftf^(ffir^tpi^faffl^fliB»j 
CO 1 bcfoipid in our i&af f #&-^i/i*w,W-jVf#it»- 
f"fi f WW^$m^^i.W$ &&$&&&&& 
tiu^ulf t9pubftan«s..T 1 hjjs i w ^Pf#r9fM*W* 
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rndre but this, that fixednefs, or a power to remain 
in the fire unconfomcd, is an idea that always ic-i 
co m pa n ies t h a t pa r t ic ul ar fort otTelkfwnefs,Weigbt., 
Fufibility , &c. which make oar complex «fr j, fig- 
nified by the word Gold. 

4. The fourth fort is that of actual and real Ex- 
iffenee agreeing to any idea. Within tbefefour 
forts of agreement or didgreemeirt, I fcppofe is 
contained all the knowledge we have, or ate cap-' 
able of. For all that we know or can affirm con- 
cerning any idee, is? that-it n, or is not the fame 
with forne other: as that Slew it rial Telkw. That, 
it doqa, or does not co-exifl with another in the 
fame fubject-; as that Iron it fufctptiblt of Magne- 
ticai Impreffions 1 that it. has that or this Relation 
to fome other ideas;, as that two Triangle: upon 
equal bafts between two parallels art equal; or that 
it has a real Exigence without the mind : as that 
God it. . 

There are feveral ways wherein the mind is pof- 
fefs'd of truth, each of which is called Knowledge, 
Firjl, There is aflual Knowledge, when, the mind 
has a»prefent view of the agreement or dilagree* 
ment of any of its ideas, or of die Relation they 
have one with another. Secondly, A man is, laid 
to know any proportion, when having once evi- 
dently perceived the agreement or difigreementof 
the jVtfj/whereofitcorJUls.andfolodgedil^nbis 
memory, that whenever it comes to be reflected ort 
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again, the mind afTents to it without doubt ot lis 
Station, and it certain of the truth of it. And this 
Ciiybect]leAI>atillaaIJ6iaBrfcdge: and thue a mao 
nay be faid to know all thofe troths which are 
lodged in his memory, by-a foregoing, clear, and 
full perception. 

Gfboitttial KHtKuItiige there are two forts ? the 
one 'is of fuch troths laid up in the memory, a> 
whenever they occur to the mind, it actually per- 
ceive* the Relation that is between thofe ideas. 
And this i» in all thofe truths, where the ideas 
thertifelwes, by an immediate view, difcover their 
agreement or diftgreement one with another, lot 
ether » of fuch truths, whereof the mind having 
been convinced, it retains the memory of thecon- 
vicHdn, without the proofs. Thusamau that re- 
members certainly, that he once peteetv'd the de- 
mon fltat ism, that the three angles of a Triangle 
are equal to two right ones, knows it to be trot, 
when that demonstration is gone out of his mind, 
and poflibly cannot be recollected : but he knows 
3t in a different Way from what he did before j 
namely, not by the-fatervection of thofe interme- 
diate ideas, whereby the agreement or disagree- 
ment of thofe in the propoGtion was affirfl per- 
eeiv'd; but by remembring, i.e. knowing (hat he 
was once certain of the truth of this propofitna, 
that the' three angles of a Triangle are equal to 
two right ones. The immutability of the fame Re- 
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Miosis between the lame immutable things, if 
low the idea that (hews him, that if the three 
angles of a Triangle were once equal to two tight 
noes, they wJll always be fo. And hence be come* 
to be certain, that what was once true, is alway* 
true; what ideas ooce agreed, wjil alwsytagrc*; 
and confequently, what he once knew to be true, 
he will always know to be true, as long as he can, 
remember that he once knew it. 

C H A r. n. 

Of the Degrttt of our Knowledge. 

AL L our Knowledge conCRiug In the view 
the mind ha* of its own ideas, which is the 
utraoft light; and giwieft certainty we are cap- 
•tibie oft tile iifftrsnt clearntfs if our Ktwiledg*, 
fteroa to lie.ia the different way of perception, the 
mind his of the agreement or disagreement of any 
of its idtat. 

When the mind perceives this agreement or dip 
agreement of two idtat mxudloteiy by tbcmlelvct, 
without the. intervention of any other ; we may 
call it intmiivt Knowledge, in which cafes the 
mind perceives the truth, as the eye does light, 
only hy being directed towards i*. Thus the mind 
perceives that White is tint Black, that Three an 
more than Two, and equal tt One ondTw. This 
O i 
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part ofrthowledge is irrefiftible, and like the bright 
fun-fhine, forces it felf immediately to be perceiv- 
ed as foan as ever the mind turn) its view that 
Way.' ft is on this intuition, that depends all the 
certainty and evidence of our other Knowledge; 
which certainty every one finds to be Co great, that 
he cannot imagine, and therefore not require a 
greater. 

The next degree of Knowledge is, where the 
Jnind perceives not this agreement or difagreement 
immediately, or by : the. Juptafofithn as it were of 
the ideas, becaufe thole ideas concerning whole a- 
greeroent or difagreemenf'ttie enquiry is made, 
cannot by the mind be Co put together, as lo /hew 
it. In this cafe the mind is fain to dife over the i- 
greement or difagreement which it fearches, by 
the intervention of other ideas t and this ii that 
which we cali Reafinmg: and thus if we would 
know the agreement or difagreement in bignefs, 
between the three angles of a Triangle, and two 
right Angles ■, we cannot by an immediate view, 
and -comparing them de it; becaufe' the three 
angles of a Triangle cannot be brought at once, 
and be compared with any other one, or two angles. 
And lb of this, the mind has no immediate or in- 
eKnowIedge. But wemuft find outfomeo- 
her Angles, to which the three Angles of a Tri- 
angle, have equality, and finding thofc equal to 
two right ones, we come to know the equality of 
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theft three Angles to two right ones. Thole in* 
tcrveningiakw, which fenwtofcow the agreement 
of any two others, me called Pnoft. And- When 
the agreement or difagrtflmtnt is by thb amm 
plainly and clearly perceived, it a called Demi* 
ftratiait. A qulcltnef* in kha mind to find (oofs 
Proofs, and to apply them right to, I fiippoie, that 
which is called Sagacity. 

Thit Knowledge, tho' it he certain, is not £» 
clear and evident aytMmti** Knowledge It re- 
quires pains and attention, and Beady application 
of mind, to discover the agreement or aungree- 
ntcnt of the n&w it confiosrs, and there mnft la* 
a progrelfion by fteps and degrees, hsfbre the rnndt 
can m this way arrive at certainty. Before De- 
mDnftcaiioa. there was a doubt, which in intuitive 
KamU^e cannot happen to <hr mind, that hat 
its (acuity of Perception left to * degree capable 
of diftindl idtoi, no mOM than it can he a dembt 
to the Eye (that can dtftin&y fee ifbitt and- 
Block) whether kbit Ink and Paper be all of a Cor 
lout. 

Maw in every (lap that Season males at Av 
vnnfiritivt Kwnvitiigt, then it an intuitive Khovi- 
Itdgt of that agreement «r dHagncroeu it fcekn 
with the next intermediate wVa.'wbich it nlet iii 
Proof-, for if it were not fo, that yet would need » 
Proof] fine* without the Perception o (Tata agree- 
tagBl er difagreement, there « no Knowledge pro*. 
03 
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thtctfd. By which it is evident, that every ftep in 
Reafoning, that produces Knowledge, has iatmthi 
Certainty i which when the mind perceives, there 
is no mt>re required bat to remember it, to make 
the agreement or til/agreement of the ideas con- 
cerning whidi we enquire, viGble and certain. This 
intuitive Perception of the agreement or dilagree- 
ment of the intermediate ideas in each ftep and 
progreiDon of theOemoriftrai ion ; muft a tfo be ex- 
actly carried in ihc" mind ; and a mtn muft be lute 
(bat no part re left out ; which beeaufe in long de- 
tractions, the memory cannot eafily retain ; this 
Knowledge Becomes more imperfect than htm- 
tivi ; and men often embrace FaUhoods, for De- 
mon It rations. - 

It has been generally taken for granted, that Mr- 
tbematich alone are capable of demon It&ti ve Cer- 
tainty. Bat to have fuch an agreement or difagree- 
ment at may be intuitively perceived, being as I 
imagine not the privilege of the ideas of Number, 
Exttnfiw and Figure atone ; it may polEbly be 
the want of due method and application in us, and 
not of fnfficient evidence m things, that bemon- 
flratton has been thought to have fo little to do in 
ether parte of Knowledge. For m whatever ideas 
the mincT can perceive the agreement or difagree- 
ment immediately, there it is capable of intuitive 
Knowledge : and where it can perceive the agree- 
ment «r dilagreemcnt of any two ideas, by an in- 
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tarffoe Pesveplia* lof the agreement or difagrce- 
mentthey have *ithi any intermediate ideas, thew' 
the mind . is -capable of Demon A ration, which is 
not limited to the^att of Figure, Number, Exten-. 
Hon, or their Modes. The reaibn why it has been 
generally fuppofwi to, belong to them only, is br— 
caufe in comparing their Equality or Excefs, the 
Modes of Numbers have every the leaft difference,, 
very clear and perceivable: and iii EnieAjhn, tho* 
every the leaft Excefs is. not ib perceptible, yet. 
the rrund has found out ways todifcover the juft 
Equality of two Angle;, Extenfions, or Figures j. 
and -both, that is, Numbers and Figures, can be, 
Jet down by vifible.and tailing marks. 

But in other fun pie ideas, whole Modes and 
Differences are made and counted by Degrees, and 
not Quantity, wc have not fo nice and accurate a 
diftincrion of their Differences, as to perceive or 
find ways to meafure their juft Equality, or the 
leaft Differences. For thole oiher fimpie ideas be- 
ing Appearances or Scnfations produced in us, by 
the Sitse, Figure, Motion, &e. of minute Corpufclet ! 
fingly infenfible ; their different Degrees aifo de- 
pend on the variation of fome, or all of thofe can-, 
'fes ; which finee it cannot be obferved by us in 
Particles of Matter, whereof each is too fubtik to 
be perceived, it is impolTible for us to have any ex- 
ail meafures of the different degrees of theTelimple 
ideas. Thus, for inftance, not knowing what num- 
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bee of Particles, nor what Motion of Aon is fit to 
prodaceany precifedegree ef Wfttaw/S; we can- 
not demonftrate the certain equality of any two 
degrees tXWkitttufi, becaufewe have no curtain 
flaodard to rneafure them by, nor means to diltiu- 
gujflr every the leaft difference; the only help we 
have being from ou$ fenfes, whkli in this point 
fait us. 

But where the difference is fo gmt m to pro- 
duce in the mind idui clearly dilfinft j there i- 
dtai of Colours, as we fee in different kinds, Bha 
and Red (for inftancs) are as capable of Dcmen- 
flration, as ("fl^ of Number and ExtteSon. What 
is here laid of Colours, I think, holds true in all 
feenndary Qualities. Theie two than, htmtion 
. and Dtumfiratiea, are the degrees of ear Know 
ltdgi ; whatever come* ftiort of one of ihefr, is 
but Faith or Opinion, not Knowkdgr, at leaft in all 
gmtral Truths. There is indeed another ftrcep. 
tion of the mind employed aboM the fatimUr 
Exifteac* -of jnitr Beings, without to, which going 
beyond Probability, but not reaching to errhe* of 
the foregoing degrees of Certainty f paflea under the 
ncnu of Knowledge. ' 

Nothing en be more certain, than that the > 

dta we receive from- an exatmal Obkcl is in M» 

minds: iha is mtattiae Kutwleagt -, but whether 

. we can thence certainly inter the Exigence of any 

thing without ui, correff ondiog to thai idea, m 
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that whereof fome men think there may.be acjue : 
ftion made, becaufe men may have fuch an idea 
in their minds, when, no fuch thing esiih, noTucii 
Object affects their fenfts. Rut '(is evident that 
we are invincibly Con fcioui to oar (elves of a dif- 
ferent Perception, when we look upon the Siik id 
the day, anil ihijikdn it by night ; when weactu- 
illy tzfte Wormwood, or fmell a Rife, or only think 
on that Savour or QAottt; fo that X think we may 
add to the two former forts of Knowledge, this 
alfo of the Exigence of particular external Ob- 
jects, by that Perception and Confcioufnefs we 
have, of the actual entrance t>(. ideas ft*h them, 
and allow thefc three degrees of Knowledge, viz. 
intuitive; Hemexftraiive, aitdfinfttiwi , . 

Bat" fincc our Knowledge h founded on, and 
employed about out ideas only; will it follow 
thence that it mull be conformable to oar ideas, 
and that where our ideas are ojeat and dlftinfl, 
obfeure and cbnfufed,' there our Knowledge will 
be (b too ? 1 an/wer,Not /or oar Knowledge con- 
fiding in the Perception- of the agreement or dif- 
agrecuicnt of any two ideas; its clearnefi or ob- 
fcurity confifti in ths clenmefs or oblcurity of that 
Perception^ and not in the c Icarneft or oblcurity 
of the ideas th'emfeives.' A man (for inftance) that 
has a clear ides of the angles oi'a Triangle, and 
oFEquality to two right'ones, may yet have but 
aa obfeure Perception of their agreement; ;and & 



hire but* very, obfcure Knowledgoof it. Butob- 
fcmVand ■confufed idtas can never produce any 
clear or diftind Knowledge ; becaufe, as far as any 
ideas are obfciire or confuted, fo far the mind can 
never perceive clearly, whether they agree or di£ 
agree : or, to cxprels the (arne thing in a way 
left apt to he mifunderftood : he that hath not 
determined «/«/ to the words be u£es, cannot 
make propofitions of ihw, of whole truth, he can 
be certain. 

CHAP. m. 

Of tit Extent efj&msti KnoaHdgK 

FROM what has bean ftidwrneer ning Kftow- 
ledge, it follows tfcat, Rrfl, That «• on 
bare no Knowledge- iiuttMr than ve ban iJrat. 
Sectitfy, That we hact no Knowledge &«• 
Aer than we can, have Jsrceptw* of that agree- 

mtntsi dffl^spsnt of out Mm* title* by isttt- 

Hon, DtmufiratiM, or Senfitsim, 

T&irdfy, We cannot have an intuitive Know- 
ledge tb»t lhall extend it felf no all our -jVmj, and 
all thai we would know about ibenu becaufe we 
cannot ex*min«-aod perceivfrali Ac relation* they 
have one to another, by Jaxta-poluien. or aniim- 
mediate Companion one with another. Thus we 
cannot intuitively perceive the equality of two 
Extenuoni, the difference of whole figures makes 
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flie!r ptrts uocap&ble of an exaift immediate ap- 
plication. 

FttrfUy, Oattatiotial Knowledge cannot react' 
to the whole extent of oar ufra ; becaufe between 
two different ideas v/e would examine, we cannot 
always find fucVPrw/i as we can connec* one to 
another, with an -intuitive Km-udedge in all the 
Barfs of the Deduction. 

Fiflhfy,Senfittve1^aav\t&ge reaching no farther 
than the Exigence of things actually prcfent to 
Oarftnlia, Is yet nwch narrower than ejjher of 
the former. 

EixtSJy, From all which it is evident, that the ' 
extent of our Knowledge, comes not only fhort of 
me realhy of Things, but even of the extent of 
onr own ideas. We-have the ideas of a Spare, a 
Circle and Equality, and yet perhaps flail never 
■ be able to find aClnie equal It a Square. • 

The Affirmations 'or Negations we make con- 
cerning the ideas we have, being reduced to the 
fcur'fnrts above-mentioned, vlt. Identity, Cv-ex'tft- 
enct, Relation, wtrealExiJiente; Iftaf] examine 
how far on Knowledge extends in each of thefe. 

Firft, As 'to Identity and 'Diver/lty, our intuitive 
Knowledge b as far extended as our ideas them- 
ftlves ; and there can be no idea in the mind, 
which fc does ndt prefemly by an intuitive AJwjo- 
kige, perceive to be what it is, and to be different 
(nan any other. " , ' 
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Secondly, As to die agreement or difagrcement 
of out ideas in Co-cxijlence ; in this our Know- 
ledge is very Ihoit, tho' m this eonfifts the great- 
eft and molt material part of our Knowledge, con- 
cerning Suiftances t for our ideas of Sub/lances, be- 
ing, as I have (hewed, nothing but certain Collec- 
tions offimple ideas, oexiflingh onejubjeii, (our 
idea of Flame, fir inftance, is a Body bat,, luminous 
and moving upward.') When .we would know any 
thing farther concerning; this or any other ibrt of 
Subftance, what do we, but enquire what Qtfter qua- 
lifies orpowers thefe Subftances have or have not.' 
which is nothing elfo but to know what other fimplc 
ideas do, or do not co-exift with thole that make 
up that complex idea. The reafon of this is, be- 
caufe tlte fimple ideas- which make up our com- 
plex idles of Subftances, have no viCble neceflary 
connexion or inconGIterice with other fimple ideas, 
whofe Co-exiftence with them we would, inform 
our felves about. Thefe ideas being likewife for 
the molt part ficondary Qualities wbith depend u- 
pon the primary Qualities of their minute or in- 
fenfible parts, or on fomething yet more remote 
from our cpmprebenfion ; it is impofljble welhould 
know which have a neetfTary Union, or Ineonfift- 
ency one with another, llnce wft.know not the 
Root from whence they fpring, orthe Size.Figure, 
and Texture of Parts od which they depend, anJ 
from which they refult. 
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Befides this, there is no difcovtrable Connexion 
between any fecondary Quality," and thokprimary 
Qualities that it depends on. We are fa far from 
knowing what Figure, Size, or Motion produces (for 
i n ft a nee) a yellow Colour, or fweet Tafle , or a Jbarp 
Sound, that we can by no means conceive haw 
any Size, Figure, or Motion eta poffibly produce 
in us the (ifes of any Colour, TaJIe, or Sound whit- 
fbever ; and there is no conceivable Connexion 
between the one and the other. 

Our knowledge therefore of Co-exiftence reaches 
little farther than Experience. Some few indeed 
of the primary Qualities have a necejlary Depen- 
dence, and vifible Connexion ooe with another; 
as Figure necelTarily fuppofes Extenfian, receiving 
or communicating Motion by Imptilfe, fuppoles Sofa 
dity. But Qualities eo-exiflem ia any fubjeifr, 
without this Dependence and Connexion, cannot 
certainly be known to co-exift any farther, than 
experience by our fenfes informs as. Thus, tho' 
upon trial we find Gold Yellow, Weighty, Malle- 
able, FuHble and Fixed, yet becaufe none of thefe 
have any evident Dependence, or necefJary Con- 
nexion with the other ; we cannot certainly know, 
that where any four of thefe are, the fifth will be 
there alio, how highly probable foever it may be : 
but the higheft degree of Probability, amounts not 
10 Certainty, without which there can beno true 
Knowledge; forthis Co-exiftence can beno fur- 
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ther known, than it is pereeivedi and it canno: 
be perceived, but either in particular fubjec~Vs, by 
the obfervation of our fenfes ; or in general, bj 
the necefliry Connexion of the ideas themlelves. 

As tojiaompatibility, or Repugnancy to Co-exifi- 
ence, we may know that any fubject can have of 
each fort at primary Qualities, but one particular 
at once; One Extenfion, one Figure ■, ami Jo of 
fcnfible ideas peculiar to each fenfe : for whatever 
of each kind isprefent in any fubjeft, excludes all 
other of that fort: for inftance, one fubjeft cannot 
have two Smells, or two Colours at the fame riror, 

As to Powers of Saiftances, which makes a grot 
part of our enquiries about them, and is no incoa- 
fidmble branch of our Knowledge : Our Know- 
ledge as to thefe reaches little farther than Expe- 
rience; becaufetheyconfivt inaTextureandMo- 
lion of parts, which we cannot by any means cc*e 
todilcovenj and I doubt whether with thole/* 
tallies we have, we (hall ever be able to cany our 
general Knowledge much farther in this part. Ex- 
perience is that which in this part we mud depend 
on j and it were to be wilhed that it were more 
improved : we find the advantages fome mens 
generous pains, have this way brought to the 
flock of natural Knowledge. And if others, efpeci- 
ally the Philofiphen by fire who pretend to it, 
had been fo wary in their Obfervations, and 
fincere in their Reports, at thole who call them- 
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(elves Ph'tkftyhert ought to have been : our .ac- 
quaintance with the Bodies here about us, and our 
infight into their powers and operations had been 
yet much greater. 

As to 'be third fort the agreement er ii/agrit- 
men! of our ideas in any other Reletkn : tl\is is the 
largeft field of Knowledge, and it is hard to deter- 
mine how far it may extend. This part depend- 
ing on our fagacity in finding intermediate ideas, 
that may Ihew the Habitudes and Relations of t- 
deas; it is an hard matter to teil when we are at 
an end of fucli difcoveries- They that are igno- 
rant of Algebra, cannot imagine tke wonders in 
this kind, are to be done by it : and what farther 
improvements and helps, advantageous to other 
parts of Knowledge, the fagacious mind of man 
may yet End out, it isnoteafy to determine. This 
at leaft I believe that the Ideas of Quantity, are not 
thofe afone that are capable of Demonfrration and 
Knowledge : and that other, perhaps more nfeful 
parts of Contemplation, would afford us Certain- 
ty, if Vices, PaJTions, and domineering intereft did 
not oppofe or menace endeavours of this kind. 

The idea ofz/upream Being, infinite in Power', 
Goodnefs, and Wifdom, whofe Workraanfhip we 
are, and on whom we depend ; and the idea aieur 
felves, as -understanding rational Creatures, would 
I fjppofe, if duly confidered, afford fuch Founda- 
tions of our Duty, and Rules ofACf'wt, as might 
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place Morality among *1ie Sciences capable of De- 
moriilratjon : wherein I doubt not but from prin- 
ciples as inconteftable as thole of the Mathem- 
ticks, by necelfary confequences, the meafurn of 
Right and Wrong might be made. out,, to any one 
that will apply himfelf with the fame indirTerency, 
and attention to the one, as he does to the other 
of thefe Sciences. The Relations of other Modes 
may certainly be perceived as well as thole of Num- 
ber and Extenfion. Where there is no Proferty, 
_ there is m layuflice, is a Propoiltion as certain as 
any Demon (tret ion in Euclid: for the idea oi Pro- 
perty Using a right to any thing i and the idea oUn- 
juftke, being the mVaiion or violation of that right : 
it is evident that thefe ideas being thus eftablilhed, 
and thefe names annexed to them, I can as cer- 
tainly know this Propofuion to be true, as that a 
Triangle- has three Angles equal to two right ones. 
Again, no Government- allows abfolute Liberty. The 
idea of Government being the eftablifliment of Socie- 
ty upon certain rules or law's, which require con- 
formity to them ; and the idea of abjo/ute Liberty, 
being far any one to do whatever he pleafes, I am 
as-capable of being certain of the truth of this Frc~ 
pofiiion, as of any in Mathematkks- 

What hat given the advantage to the ideas of 
Qaantity, and made them thought more capable of 
Certainty and Demon (t rati on, is, 

F'trft, That they can be reprefented by fenSfale 
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marks, which have s nearer correfpondeiiee with 
them, than any Words or Sounds. Diagrams 
drawn on paper, arc copies of the ideas; and not li- 
able to the uncertainty that words carry in their fig. 
nification. But we have no fen II tile Marks that re- 
femble our moral ideas, and nothing but words to 
esprefs them by j which tho', when written, they 
remain the lame i yet thewfrorthey ftandfor.may 
change in the lame man ; and it is very feldam. 
that they are not dinerentin different perrons, . 
Secondly, moral ideas are commonly more com- 
plex than figures : whence ihcfe two inconvenien- 
ces follow: Firfi, That their names are of more 
uncertain Signification! the precife collection of 
firapie ideas they Hand for, not being fo eafily. a- 
greed on, and'fo the Sign that is ufed for them in. 
Communication always, and in thinking often, does 
not lleadily carry with it the lame idea. Second- 
ly, The Mind cannot eafily retain thole precife 
combinations fo exactly and perfectly as is nece£ 
faiy ; in the examination of the Habitudes and 
Correfpondeccies, agreements or difagreements of 
fevewlofthemone withanotber, efpecially where 
it is to be judged of by long deductions, and the In- 
tervention of feveral other complex ideas, toihew 
the agreement or difagreement of two remote ones. 
Now one part of thefe difadvantages in moral i- 
dens, .whrchrhas made them be thought not capable 
of Deuwnilwion, may in a good raeafure be rente- 
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died by Definitions, fitting down that collection of 
fimple ideas .which every term (hill Hand for, and 
then ufing the terms fteadtly a»d confUntly for 
lhat-prccifc collection. 

As to tfie fourth fort of Knowledge, viz. Of tie 
real atfual Exiftenceof. things, we haw an intuitive 
Knowledge of our iron Exiftence: a demoxftrative 
KaowkdgccStbeExifienceofCod; vaA^fenfitne 
Knowledge of the Objeds that fr'efent themfthet 
to our Senfes. 

From what has been faid we may difcover the 
Cau/et of our Ignorance, which are chiefly thefc 
three, Fir/?, Want kX ideas ; Secondly, Want of a 
difcovcrable connection between the ideas we 
have : Tbirdfy, Want of tracing and examining 
our ftfci». 

Firft, There are fome things we are ignorant of 
for want of ideas. All the fimple ideas we have, 
are confined to the Obfervation of -out Senfes, 
and the Operations of our own Minds, that we are 
confeioua of in our felves. What other ideas it is 
pofEble other creatures may have, bytheaffiflance 
of other fenfes and faculties more or perfecter 
than we have, or different from ours, it is not for 
ns to determine ; but to lay or think there are no 
fuch, becaufe we conceive nothing of them , is no 
better an argument, than if a blind man fhould be 
pofitive in it, that there was no fuch thing as fight 
and colours, becaufe he had no manner of idea 
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of soy fuch thing. Wh« faculti«tberefore other 
fpecies of creatures have to penetrate into the na- 
ture and inmojl conili Kalians of things, we know 
not. Tbts we know, ant) Certainly find, that wo 
want other views of them, beiiiies thofe we have 
to make difcaveries of them more peifccY Thein- 
telleiluai and fexfible world are in lliis perfectly a- 
like, that the parts which we fee of either of them, 
hold do proportion with that we fee not; and 
whatfbever we can reach with our eyes, or our 
thoughts of either of them, is but a point, almoft 
nothing, in companion of the reft. 

Another great eaufc of Ignorance, is the want of 
ideas that tot art capable of. This keeps us in ig- 
norance of tilings we conceive capable of being 
known. Bulk, Figure and Motion we have ideas 
of: yet not knowing what is the particular bulk, 
motion and figure of .the greater! part of the bo- 
dice of the Uni vcrfe, we are ignorant of the fe ve- 
ra! Powers, Efficacies and Ways of Operation, 
whereby the Effedri we daily fee, are produced. 
Thefe are hid from us in fome things, by being tot 
remote, in others by being too minute. 

When we confider the vail diltance of the 
known and viable parts of the world, and the rea- 
fons we have to think that what lies within our 
ken,' is but a fmall part of the Immen fe UniverJe ; 
we (hall then difcover an huge Abyfs of Ignorance. 
What are the particular fabricks of the great maf- 
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: let of Matter, which make op the whole ft a pen- 
duous frame of corporeal Beings, how far they are 
extended, and what is their motion, and how con- 
tinued; and wliat influence they have upon one a- 
nother, are contemplations that at fiift glimpfe our 
thoughts lofe themici ves in. If we confine our 
thoughts to this little Canton, I mean this-Syftera 
of our San, and the grofler Manes of Matter that 
viilWy move about it ; what feveral forts of Ve- 
getables, Animals, and Intellectual corporeal Be- 
ings, infinitely different from thofc of our little 
fpot of Earth, may probably be in other Planets, 
to the knowledge of which, even of their outward 
figures and parts, we can no way attain, whilft we 
are confined to this-Earlh , there being no natural 
rneans; either by Senfation or Reflection, to convey 
their certain ideas into our minds? 

There a"re other Bodies in the Univerfe, no lefi 
concealed from us by their mmttcnej's. Thefe in- 
{enlible Corpufcles being the active parts of Mat* 
ter, and the great inftruments ef Nature, on which 
depend all their ficandary Qualities and Operati- 
ons, our want of precife diftinft ideas of their pri- 
mary Qualities, keeps us in incurable Ignorance of 
what we defire to know about them. Did wi know 
the mechanical afftflions of Rhubarb or Opium, 
we might as esGIy account for- their Operations 
of Purging and caujing Sleep, as a Watch-maker 
can for the motions of hirwatch. The diffolving 
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of Silver in jfytt Forth, or GoH In Aqua Regie,- 
and not w'«wr/a, would be then perhaps no more 
difficult to know, than it is to a Smith, to under- 
Itand why the turning of one key will open a 
lock, and not the turning of another. But nhilhV 
we are dettitute of ftnfo, acute enough to difco- 
ver the minute particles -of Bodies, and to give us 
ideas of tlieir mechanical affections, we muft be 
content to be ignorant of their Properties and O- 
perations ; nor can we be affured about them any 
farther, than Tome few trials we make, are able to - 
reach i- but whether they will fucceed again ano- 
ther time, we cannot be certain. This hinders our 
certain knowledge of univerfal truths concerning 
natural Bodies : and our ration carries us herein 
very little beyond particular matter of fail. And 
therefore I am apt to doubt, that how far foever 
human Induif i y may advance ufeful and expert-, 
mental P/Hlofop/y in phylical thingi, yet fiientifi- 
cal will {till be out of our roach ; becaufe we want 
perfect and adequate ideas of thofe very Bodies 
which are neareft to us, and molt under our com- 
mand. 

This at fir ft light /hews US how di (proportion- . 
ate our knowledge is to the whole extent, even of 
materia/ Beings: to which, if we add the confide- 
ration of that infinite numbenof Spirits that may 
be, and probably are, which are yet more remotq 
from our Knowledge, whereof we have no cognt- 
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zince: we (hill find this caufe of Ignorance, con- 
ceal from as in an impenetrable obfeurity, almoft 
the whole ir.teUtftual world : a greater certainly 
and a more beautiful world than the maleriaj. For 
bating Come very few ideas of Spirit, we get from 
our own mind by reflexion, and from thence the 
beft we can colleift, of the Father of alt Spirits, the 
Author of them, 2nd us, and all things: we have 
no certain Information, fomuchasoftheExiltence 
of other Spirits. but by Revelation: much lefs 
have we diltinct ideas of their different Natures, 
States, Powers, and feveral Confutations, where- 
in they agree or differ one fforo another, and from 
us. And therefore in what concerns their different 
Species and Properties, we are under an abfoluie 
Ignorance. 

The fecond Caufe of Ignorance is the watt of 
difcsverable conntilion between thofe ideas we have ; 
where we want that, we are utterly incapable of u- 
niverfal and certaih Knowledge ; and are, as in the 
former cafe, left only to Obfervation and Experi- 
ment, Thai the mechanical affections of Bodies, 
having no affinity at all wiihthe ideas they produce 
in us, we can have no diitinft Knowledge of fuch 
Operations beyond our Experience; and can rea- 
fon no otherwifc about them, than as the effects 
or appointment of an infiniiely -wife Agent, which 
perfectly fur pa 6 our comprehenCons. 

The Operation of our minds upon our bodies, is 
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as unconceivable. How arty Thought ftiould pro- 
duce a. motion m Body, is as. remote from the na- 
ture of oar ideas, a* how any Body (hould produce- 
any thought in the mind. That it is lb, if experi- 
ence did cot convince W, the" eoniideration of the 
things themfelves, would never be able in the leaft 
to diftover tons;' 

In Ibme of our ideas there are certain Relati- 
ons, Habitudes, and Connexions, fo vifibly 'in- 
cluded in the nature of the ideas themfclves, that 
we cannot conceive them feparable from them by 
any poWer whatfoever : in thefe only we are cap- 
able of certain and univerfai knowledge. Thus the 
ideaof a rig ht iinedTriang It , neceflarfl y carries with 
it an Equality of its Angles to two right ones. But 
the coherence and continuity of the' parts of mat- 
ter; the production of Senfition in us, of Colours 
and Sounds, Gcc. by Impulfe, and Motion, being 
fuch wherein we can difcover no natural Con- 
nexion with any ideas we have, we cannot but 
afcribe them to the arbitrary will and good plea- 
sure of the wife Architect. 

The tilings that we obferve conftantly to pro- 
ceed regularly, we may conclude do aft by a law 
fettheni; but yet by a law that we know not; 
whereby, tho' caufes work (leadily, and effects 
conltantly flow from them; yet their connexions 
and dependencies being not difcoverable in our 
ideas, wc can have but an. experimental linow- 
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ledge of them'. Several effects come every day 
wii h in the notice of our Sen/es, of which we have 
fo htfenfilivt Knowledge. But the Caules, Man- 
ner, and Certainty of tbeir Production, wemuitfor 
the foregoing r talons be content to be ignorant 
of. In theft we can go no farther than particular 
Experience informs us. of matter of fact, and by 
jtfaaiogj/, guefs what effects the like Bodies are u- 
pon other Trials like to produce. But as to per- 
fect fcience of natural Bodies (not to mention fpi- 
ritual Beings) we are, I think, fo far from being 
capable of any fuch thing, that I conclude it log 
labour to feck after It. 

The third caufe of Ignorance is our want af 
tracing thofe ideas we have, or may have ; and 
finding out thofe' intermediate ideas which may 
fhew us what Habitude of Agreement or Disagree- 
ment they may have one with another : and thus 
many are ignorant of mathematical Truths, for 
Want of application in enquiring, examining, and 
by due ways comparing thole ideas. 

Hitherto we have examined the Extent of our 
Knowledge, in refpect of the feveral forts of Beings 
that are. There is another Extent of it, in refpect 
oiUnherfal'tty, which will alio deferve to be con- 
fidered -, and in this regard our Knowledge follows 
the Nature of our ideas. If the ideas are abflrad, 
whole agreement or difagreement we perceive, 
our Knowledge is miverfd. For what is known 
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of Jtich general ideas, will be true of every parti- 
cular thing in which that EJfevce, that is, that ab- 
flraS idea is to be found: and whatisonceknown, 
of fuel) ideas, will be perpetually, and for ever 
true. So that as to all general Knowledge, we mult 
fearch and find it only in our own minds : and it 
is only the examining of our own ideas, that fur- 
nifties us wiih that. Truths belonging to Eflinces 
of things (that is, to abftreft ideas') are eterntl, 
and are to be found out by the Contemplation on- 
ly of thole Eflences ; as the Exifter.cc of things is 
to be known only from Experience. But I mall 
fay more of this in the following Chapters, when 
Ilhallfpeak of general, and Ma/Knowledge. 

CHAT. IV. 

Of the Reality of our Knwkdge. 

I Doubt not but my Reader by this time, may ba 
apt to think that I have been all this while on- 
ly building a Co/lie in the Air ; and be ready to 
object. If it be true, that all Knowledge lies only 
in the perception of the agreement or difagree- 
ment of our own ideas, the vilions of an Enthufwft, 
and the reafunmgs ofafebtr man will be equally 
certain : it is no matter how things are, fo a man 
obftrvebut the agreement of his own imaginati- 
ons, and talk conformably, It is all Truth, all Cer- 
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rainty. That an Harpy is*ot a Centaur, i>by this 
Way as certain Knowledge, and as much Truth, as 
that a Square is not a Circle. But of what ufeis all 
this Knowledge of mens own Imaginations, to a 
man that enquires after thereality of things ? 

To which / aifwer, That if our Knowledge of 
our ideas fhould terminate in them, a%l reach no 
farther, where there is (bmeihing farther intended, 
our moll feiious thoughts would be of little more 
ufe, than the Reveries of a crazy brain. But I hope, 
before I have done, to make it evident, that this 
way of Certainty by tlie Knowledge of our own U 
deas, goes a little farther than bare Imagination : 
and that all the Certainty of general Truths a man 
has, lies in nothing elle but this Knowledge of our 

'Tis evident that the mind knows not things im- 
mediately, but by the intervention of the ideas it 
has of them. Our Knowledge therefore is real, 
only To far as there is a conformity between oui 
ideas, and thereality of things. But how thai I we 
know when our ideas agree with things them- 
ftlves? I anfwer, there be twofirts of ideas that 
we may be allured agree with things : thefe arc. 

Fir ft. Simple ideas ; which fince the mind can by 
no means make to It felf, mull be the effea of 
things operating upon the mind in a natural way; 
and producing therein thofe perceptions, which by 
the will of our Maker, they are ordained and a- 
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. dapteJ to. Hence it follows, that Jimp le iiias are 
not Gflions ofour fancies, but the natural and re- 
gular productions of tilings without us, really ope- 
rating upon us; which carry with them all the 
conformity our ftarc require*, which is to repre- 
fent things under thole appearance* they are fit- 
ted to produce in us. Thai the idea of fV/iitentJs, as 
it is in the mind, exactly anfwers that power which 
is in any body to produce it there. And this con- 
formity between uur fimple ideas, and the exigence 
of things is fufficient for real Knowledge. 

Secondly, All our complex ideal, except thofe of 
SubiUnces, being. Archetype* of the mind's own 
making, and not referred ro the exigence of things 
as to their originals, cannot want any conformity 
neceflary to real Knowledge. For that which is 
not defigned to rcprefent any thing but it ft If, can 
jiever be capable of a. wrong reprefentation. Here 
tine ideas themfelves are confidered as Archetype:, 
and things no otherwife regarded, than as they we 
conformable to them. Thus the ftlpihemihsen 
confiders the Truth and Properties belonging to a 
v ReQangle or Circle only, as Ihey are ideas in his 
■own mind, which polSbly he never found exiting 
mathematically, that is, preciiely true; yet bis 
knowledge is not only certain, but rial; becaufe 
real things ate no farther concerned nor intended 
to be meant by any fuch propositions, than at 
things really agree to thpfc .Ar,ihtttfes is. .bis 
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mind. It is true of the idea of z Triangle, that Us 
three Angles ere equal to two right oner; it is true 

■ alfo of a Triangle where-ever it exifls : what is 
irue of tlinfe Figures, (bat have barely an ideal ex- 
ifteiice in his mind, will hold true of them alio, 
when they come to have a real eRiftence in Mat- 

■ ter. ■■ ■ ' 

Hence it follows, that moral Knowledge is as 
capable of real Certainty as Mathematicks. For 
Certainty being nothing but the Perception of the 
agreement or difagrecment of oar ideas, and Di- 
monftration nothing but the Perception of fuch a- 
greement by the intervention ofwher ideas; our 
moral ideas as well as mathematical, being Arche- 
types themfelves, and fo adequate or complete i- 
deas, all the agreement or difagreement we Ball 
find in them, will produce rW Knowledge as well 
as in mathematical Figures. That which is requi- 
site to make our Knowledge certain, is the clear- 
nefs of our ideas ; and that which ia required to 
make it real, is, that tbey anfwer their Arche- 
types. 

But irwill here be faid, that if moral Knowledge 
be placed in the Contemplation of our own moral 
ideal; and ihofe be of our own making, what 
ftrange notions will there be of Jaftke and Tem- 
perance! What con fufion of Virtues and Vices,\f 
every man may make what ideas Of them heplea- 
fci i I enfotr. No confufion nor diforder at ail. 
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fa the things themfelves, nor the reifonings -about 
them, no more than there would be a. change ju 

. the properties of Figures, and tli sir Kdat ions pun 
to another, if a man Ihoulii make *.Trusgk with 
four Corners, or a Trapezium with four Right An- 
gles ; that is, in plain Englirt], change the names 
of the Figures, and call that by one nunc, which 
is called ordinarily by another. The change of 

. name will indeed at firft diiluib hii]],.whoknow^ 
not what idea it Hands tor : but as fcon as the-ffi- 
gure is drawn, the confluences and Jemonflra- 
tion are plain and clear. Juft the Tame is it \n mo- 
ral Knowledge : let a man have the idea of t»k~ 
mg from others, without their con feat, what they 
are juttry po&fled of, awl call this Juilice if ha 
pleafes ; he that lakes the name here, without the 
idea put to it, will be mivtaken by joining another 
idea of his .own to. that name; but firif the idta 

.of that name, or take it fuch as it i> in the Speak- 
er's mind ; and the fame tilings will agree to it,(s 
if you tilled it Injuttkc- 

One thing we are to take notice of, Tbatwhoe 
God, or any other. Law-maker, has defined - any* 
Bora! names, there they have made the Efliaice .of 
that Species to which that name belongs : and 
there it is not fafe lo apply, or ufe them ot herwife. 
But in other cafes it is bare impropriety of Speech,, 
to apply them contrary to the common ulige of 
the country they are ufed in- 
<i3 
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mined t Wf reflect on the names themfelves, as be- 
ing more clear, certain, and dilttnct, and readier to 
rxcurtoourthoughts, than pareii/eat; and fo we 
make ufe of itaefeiaw-Airifkad oftheideat them- 
li.lvcs, even when we would meditate and real™ 
within our felves, and make tacit mental Pnf$- 

We mul) then obferve two fhrtsof Pnpt/himt, 
-that we are capable of making. Fir/}, mental Pn- 
'ffjitient, wherein the (Am in our U.rucr (landings 
-arc put together, or feparatcd iiy the min.i, pi.r- 
'.ceiving ur Jo tgingtif" their agreement or diligrer- 
•Hitnt SsconMy, farbal Prope/trimi, which ae 
wur.ls pot together, or (Vpaiate . in afhVmativear 
-negative Sentences : fo that Prvpofition confifts io 
joi 1 jng or fepamint; Signs : and Truth conlrfts in 
' .putting together, or lcparatcng tbefa Signs, accord- 
ing as tlie things they Hand for agree or difagiee. 
■Truth as well as Knowledge may well come un- 
der the Diftmctiim of Verbal mi Real-, that being 
only verbal Truth, wherein Terms arc joined ac- 
cording to the agreement or difagrccment of the i- 
dtm they (land for, without regarding whether our 
-ideas am fueh as really have, or are capable of hav- 
ing an Exiftenoe in Nature. But then it is they 
contain real Truth, when thefe Signs are joined, as 
our (Am agree; and when out iAojnrc.fuchasuE 
know, are capable of having an Exigence in Ms- 
*ui«i:wluch.Ja^i^//^rj.wcciririotiQpw, bntbj 
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knowing that fiich have exifted. Truth is the 
marking down in words the agreement or difagree- 
ment of ideas, as it is. Faljbood is the'mark'mg. 
down in words theagreementor disagreement of 
ideas, otherwife than it is ; and fo far as ihefe i- 
deas th OS marked by Sounds, agree to their Arche- 
types, fo fit only is the Truth real. The Know- 
ledge of thisTVafAconfiltsin knowing what ideas 
the wards Hand for, and the Perception" of the a- 
greemcnt or difagrcemcnt of thofe ideas, accord- 
ing as it is marked by thofe words. 

Betides Truth taken in the ftrift Senfe before- 
mentioned, there are othet forts of Truths : as, 
\fl, Moral Truth, which is, fpeakhg things ac- 
cording to the perfuafion of our own minds, idly, 
Metaphjfical Truth, which is nothing but the 
real'Exiftence of things conformable to the ideas 
to which we have annexed their names. 

Thefe ConGderations of Truth either having 
been before taken notice of, or not being much to 
our prefent purpofe, it may fuflke hue only to 
have mentioned diem. 
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CHAP. VI. 

O/wovtr/al Prept^tiaiu, tbtir Truth ami Ctr- 
tasittj. 

THE prevailing cuftom of ufing Sounds for i- 
dens, even when men think and realbn with- 
in their own breads, makes the con liitera lion of 
Words and Prtftftms Co necei&rty a parr of the 
Treatife ufKnow ledge, that it is very hard to fpeak 
intelligibly of the one. without explaining the o- 
rher. And fince general Truths, which wrtb rea- 
fon are molt Ibught after, can never be well made 
known, and are felJom apprehended, but as con- 
ceived an J ex pre fle J in words ; rr is not out of our 
way in the examination of our own Knowledge, 
to enquire into the Truth and Certainty of utivtr' 
fol Propifitions. But it mult be obfcrved, that 
Certainty is two-fold. Certainty of Truth, and 
Certainty of KayieUdge. 

Certainty at Truth is, when words are fo pot to- 
gether in Propofitfant, as exactly to exprefs the »- 
greement or difagreement of the Ideas they ftind 
for ; as really it is. Certainty afKntrwledge, is to 
perceive the agreement or disagreement af ideas u 
expnfled in any Proportions. Thus we ufually 
call Knvonng,o\ being certain of the Truth of any 
Profofitioa, 
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Now beeaufe we cannot be certain of ihe Truth 
of any general Propvfitioit, unlefi wt know the 
prccife bounds and extent of (he Species \U terms 
ftand fori tt is neceflary we fboulJ know the £f- 
fenceofeach Species, which is that which confti- 
totes and bounds it. This in all fimpte ideas and 
modes is not hard to do : for in ihde tht- real and 
hminat Eflence beinj; the fame, there can be no 
doubt how far the Species extends, or what things 
ire comprehended under each Term : which it is 
evident are all that have an exact Conformity 
with the ideas it (lands for, and no other. But in 
fabflances wherein a real Eflence, diftincr from the. 
nominal, is fuppofed to conftitute, and bound the 
Species, the extent of the general word is very un- 
certain i beeaufe not knowing this real Eflence, 
we cannot know what is, or is not of that Species, 
and confequent ly what may, or may not with Cer* 
tiinty be affirmed of it. 

Hence we may fee that the names of SuMlan- 
ces, when made to ftand for Species, fuppoled to 
beeonftitutcdbyrffl/^CTKM, which.we know not, 
are not capable of conveying Certainty tu theUn- 
derftanding. Of the truth of general Propofitiont 
made up of fuch Terms, wc cannot be lure. For' 
how can we be fure that this or that Quality is in 
Cold, for inibnee, when we know not what is, or 
tl not Gold; that is, what has, or has not the real 
ZjfcnciQi Cold, whereof we have no idea'tl ail. 

■gle \ 
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On the other fide, the names of Subdanees when 
made ufeoffortberoni/>/« ideas men have in their 
minds; ih«' they carry a cleat and determinate Sig- 
nification with them, will not yet ferve us to make 
many univerfal Propofiiions, of whole truth we can 
be certain: becaufe the Jimple ideas, out of which 
the complex are combined, carry not with them any 
difcoveraule Connection or Repugnancy, but with 
a very few othei ideas. For inttance, All Gold is 
fixed, is a Proportion we cannot be certain of, how 
univcrfally foever it be believed: for if we take 
the term Gold to (land for a real E fence, it is evi- 
dent we knownot what particular Subftances are of 
that Species, and fo cannot with Certainty affirm a- 
ny thing univerfally of Gold. Bui if we make the 
term Gold Hand for a Species, determined by its 
nominal Effence, be its complex idea what it willj 
for inftance, a body Yellow, Fnfible, Malleable, 
and very heavy ; no Quality can with Certainty be 
denied or affirmed univerfally of it, but what has 
s'difcoverable connection, or inconfiflency with 
that nominal Effence : Fixednejs, forinftance, hav- 
ing no neceffary connection that we can diftover 
with any fimple idea that makes the complex one, 
or with the whole combination together ; it is im- 
poffible that we fliould certainly know (he truth of 
this Propofition, All is Gold fixed. 
- But is not this an univerfal certain PropoCtion, 
. M Gold it malleable r* I anfwer, it is fo, if Malic 



tMmtfs be a part of rtre'eeiipfcf i&a; the word 
CcWftarrds for 1 :' but then here Is nothing affirmed 
of C*W, but Ait, that Sound ftandifor an idea, in 
which MdlcaMencfi is contained. And fuch a fart 
of Troth and Certainty it is, to 6y, 1 Ctntaur is 
ftmr-fwUd. I imagine amongft alt the fficondary 
Qualifies ofSublhnces, and the Potters relating to 
them, there cannot any two be named, whofe ne- 
ccuary Co-exifTence Or Repugnance to co-exilt 
can be certainly known, unlefs in tbole of the 
lame Senfe, which ncceflarily exclude one ano- 
ther. Thus by the Colour we cannot certainly 
know what Smelt, Tafte, &c. any body is of- 'Tis 
do wonder then that Certainty is to be found but in 
very few general Propotitions concerning Subflan-' 
ms: our Knowledge of rh err Qualities and Pro- 
perties goes very fcldom farther man our Senies 
reach, or -Jrrfbrrri us. Inquifitive and observing 
men may by Strength of Judgment, penetrate 
fitiheri and on Probabilites takenfrotp waryOb- 
fervations, and Hints- well laid together, often guefr 
right at what iKxperienee has «ot yet dilcovered 
to them: hut this is but girejjing Kill ; it amounts 
only taO pinion -, and has not that Certain ty which 
!} rcquifite to Knowledge. 

To-conclude: general Priipofitions of what 1 

kind Jbever, are then only capable of Certainty, 

when the Terms ufed in them, ftand for fuch /- 

dens, whofe agreement or dif agreement, as then 

R 
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ABiprefTed, is capable to be difcovered by us- And 
we are then certain of their Truth. or Falihood, 
when we perceive the ideas they Itand for, te a- 
gree or not agree, according « they we affirmed or 
denied one of another; whence we may take no- 
tice, that general Certainty is never to be found 
but in out ideas. Whenever we go to' feek it elfe- 
where in Experiment or Observations without os, 
our Knowledge goes not beyond particulars. 

CHAP- vn. 

Of Maxim. 

THERE are a fort of Proportions, which 
under the name of Maxim and Axiom, 
have parted for Principles of Science: and becaufc 
tliey are felf-evident, have been ("upc^d. }"*&.'>. 
It may be worth while to enquire into the reaica 
of their Evidence, and examine Jbow far tbey in- 
fluence our other Knowledge. ■ 

Knowledge being but the Perception of the '• 
grecment or diragreement of ideas, where ihat a- 
greement or difigreeinent is perceived immediate- 
ly by it Telf, wiihout tbe Intervention or Help of 
any other ideas, there our Knowledge is felf-tvi' 
dent: which being (a, not only JMimnu.but an in- 
finite number of otlier Propofitjons partake equai- 
jjr wiili them in this Self-evidence, for, 
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In refpeft- oP Identity and Diverftty, we may 
have as many (elf-evident Proportions u we 
have diftinft ideas: 'Tis the firft aft of the mind, 
to know every one of its ideas by it felf, anct di- 
ftinguifh it from others. Every one finds in him- 
fclf, that he knows tberVe'if.r he has; that he knows 
alio when any one is in his Underflanding, and 
what it is ; and that when more than one are there, 
he kn'ows'them diftinftly and unconfuledly, one 
from another ; fo that all affirmations, or negati- 
ons concerning them, are made without any pofti ■ 
biJity of Doubt or Uncertainty; and mull necef- 
farily be aflentcd to as foon as underftood: that 
is, as foon as we have in onr minds the ideas ctear 
and diftinft, which the Terms in the Propofition 
Hand for. Thus a Circle is a Circle, Blue is not 
Red, are sts lelAevident Proportions, as thofe ge- 
neral ofeesy What it is, and 'lis impopile for the 
fme'tnfhg toit'dnd net to h; nor can the Con- 
fideration of tbefe Axioms add any thing to the 
Evidence, or Certainty of our Knowledge of 
them. - 

As to the agreement or difagreement of Co-cxif- 
tence, the mind has an immediate, Perception of 
tffls, bHtln very few. And therefore, in this fort 
we have very little" intuitive Knowledge : tho', in 
fome few Proportions we have. Two Bodies can- 
not be in tie fame Place, I think is a (elf-evident 
Propofition. The idea of fitting a place equal to 
Rl 
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.the contents of its fuperEciw being annexed to 
OUT idea of Body. 

As to the Rehtions of Modus, Mathematicians 
have framed many Axioms concerning that one 
Relation of Equality, as Eauall taken from Equtdi, 
the Remainder ■will be equal, See. which -however 
received for Axioms, yet I think have not a clear- 
er feif-evidence than thefe, that One and One are 
equal to Tim : that if from the five Fingers of one 
Hand, you take two, and from the five Fingers of 
, the other Hand two, the remaining Numbers will 
be equal. Thefe and a thoubad other fuch Pro- 
portions may be found in Numbers, which carry 
with them an equal, if not greater dearnefs thin 
thofe mathematical Axioms. 

As to real Exifieace, fince that has no connec- 
tion with any other of our ideas, hot that of our 
fdvei, and d afirji Being; we h»ve not fo ranch 
as a demonilraf ive, much left a.fclf-e vidont Know* 
ledge, concetning the real Exijlaue of other Be- 
ings. 

In the next place let us confider what influence 
thefe Maxims' have upon the other parts of our 
Knowledge. The rules eltablilhed in tbefeboote, 
that all renfonings are expratfO~gnitis*tfraecom{- 
J&, feem-to hy the Foundation of all other Know- 
ledge in thefc Maxims, and to fuppofe them to be 
fraecogmta; whereby I think is meant two things : 
ljl, That thefe Axioms arc thofe truths that are 
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firft known to (ha mini) ; 2^, That upon than 
the orher puts of our Knowledge depend. 

Firfl,thx thefe Axioms are not the truths firft 
known to the mind, is evident from experience 1 
for who knows not that a ciiVrf* perceives that a 
ftraHger is nut its mother, long before he knows, 
that it is impoflible for the fame thing to be and 
not to, be. And bow many truths are there about 
Numbers, which the mind is perfectly acquainted 
with, and fully convinced of; before it ever thought 
on thefe general Maxims.' Of this theReafon is 
plain; for that which makes the raindaflent to fuch 
Proportions, being nothing but the Perception it 
has of the agreement or difagreement of its ideas, 
according as it rinds them affirmed or denied in 
words oneof another ; and every idea being-known 
lobe what k is, and every two diflinlt idea; not to 
be the fame, it mutt neceffarily foirow, that fuch 
fcif-evident tru thsmuft be firflknown, which con- 
fift of idees, that are firftln the mind; and the i- 
ites firft in the mind, it is evident, are thole 'of 
particular things j from whence, by flow degrees 
the Underftanding proceeds to fame few general 
ones, which being taken from the ordinary and fa- 
miliar objecls of Senfe, are fettled .in the mind, 
with genera knames to them- Thus particular ideas 
are firft. received. and diflinguithed, and (0 Know- 
ledge 'got about them ; and next to them the I Us 
ft* 
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geoeni or fpcdfick, whi& am otv to paitjci&r 

COO, . • . - - {-.,.; 

Fot aijlratf ideas are not Jo obvious «r eaf j to 
CbilartiiyVC the yet urfexercifed mind* as particular 
ones- If they fecm fo to grown Men, ' lit only be- 
eaufe by coaiUnt and familiar ofe they are- made 
fe. 

Secondly, From what his been faid, it plainly 
follows, that thefe magnified Maxim are not the 
principles and foundations of all our other Know- 
ledge i for if there be a great many other truths, 
as felf-evMent at they, and a great many that we 
know before- them, it is impoffible that they mould 
fee lbs Principles, from which we deduce all other 
Truths. TbUMkat One indTvoart equal teTbree, 
j> as evident, and eafier known than that the 
Whole is. equal ta all its Parts. Nor after the 
Knowledge of i his Maxim, do we know that Ont 
md Two art equal ta Three, better, or more cer- 
toinlyihan we did before. For if there beany odds 
in thefe ideas', the ideas o{ IVhtie, and Parts, are 
more obfeure, or at Jeift more difficult to be fet- 
tled in the mind, thanthofc of Ott.twe and Three. 
Either therefore all Knowledge does not depend on 
certain Praecognita, or general Maxims, called 
Principles ; or elfc, fuch as thefe, (That One and 
One are Two, that Two and Tint are Four, fee) 
and a great part of Numeration will be fo. To 
which if we add all the ftlf-cvident propofitlons 
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thatTOiy be nude about all our diflinfi A&ari. 
.Principle* will be almoft infinite, at Jeaft inaum*. 
ruble, which am arrive PP the Knowledge of, aj 
different ages i snd a. great rnany .of thofe innate 
Prmciplra, they never some to Jtnow all their 
lives. BQt whether (bey com in view early or 
later, the* "« ail known by their native evidence; 
and receive no light, nor are capable of any proof 
one from another I'mueh.lefj the mare particular, 
from the more general; or the more fimpie. from 
the more compounded; the mote fimpie and Jefi 
abftraet, being the moll familiar, and the etfier 
and earlier apprehended. 

Theft general Maxims then, are only of aft in 
difputet, to Sort the mouths of wranglers ; bur not 
©f much ufe to the difco very of unknown Truths t 
or to help the mind forwards in in fearch after 
Knowledge. Several general Maxims, arc no more 
than bare verbal Propofitions; and teach us no- 
thing but the refpect and import of names, one 
to another; as, TAf Wkt* in equal to a!l its Porta 
what real Truth does it teach tw more, than what 
the fignification of the word Totum or whale does 
©f it fclf import? 

But yet, Mathematician! do not without reafba 
place this, and fome other fuch amongft their Ma- 
xims\ that their (cholari having in the entrance 
perfectly acquainted their thoughts with theft Pro- 
pofitions nude ia fuch general Terms, may havo 
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tnetrrretdy to apply to f »II particular cafe : -net 
that if they be equally weighed, they are more 
dear and evident, -thai the particular iriftencts 
ifaey are brought, to confirm f but that being more 
familiar to the mind, the Very naming them it c- 
nough to fetltry the Underftanding. But thii I 
fcy, is more i from our coftom of ufifig-them, tbaa 
the different evidence of the, things, 
' So tint, if rightly coriuder'd, I think we may 
fay, that" wlinrc. our, idea] arc clear and did'mii, 
there t» little, or HoufeaMll of thefe Maxims, to 
prove the agreement or di (agreement of any of 
them. He that cannot difcem the truth, or frit 
hood of fuch Proportions, without the help of thefe 
and tbe like Maxims, will not be helped by thefe 
Maxims to do it. He that needs nny proof to make 
him certain, and give his afioit to thia PropoGtiont 
that TVs are equal ra.TuM, or that White it no! 
Bhd, will alfohave need ofa proof to make him 
admit that, What is, it, or. That it it. bnpojfitie.fir 
the fame thing te he and not to be. 

And as thefe Maxims are of little uft, where we 
have 'Clear and diltindt ideas-. So they are of dan- 
gerous life, where our ideas ate confufed, and 
where we ufe words that are not annexed to clear 
and diftinfl ideas-, but to fuch as are ofa loofi 
and wandering Ggmficaiion, fometimes (landing 
for one, and fometimes for another idea, from 
which folIowiMiftake and-Error,.Wuicu thefe. Ma- 

0^ 



xim*. (brought as prwfa » eftiblifl* Pf#poCtisfl» 
wherein the terms Hand for confuted and uncer- 
tain idaas ) do by their authority confirm tad rivet. 

CHAP. VIH. 
Oftrijling Pnfafit'ws. 

THERE are; univer&l PropefidoQS, which 
tho* they bo certainly true, yet add no 
light, u* our UnderftandingS, .br«fi no increase to 
our Knowledge » fuch are, 

Fir/1, Ail /»«£ identitat- Preoption* Thefe 
at fiift ilujb, appear to contain no tafbufiion in 
them: for when we affirm the fame term of it US, 
it fliews us aotbing. but what we mail certainly 
inow before, .whether fitch .a Propofition be cither 
jnade by, or ptopoled to us. 

Standi}, Another fort erf trifling Propositions is, 
vtbttfporKf the complex i6ei is f>r dedicated of fbe 
nam* tf the -whole-, a pan of the definition, of the 
. word defined* as, lead if a MelaL, Mmaxjfaimai. 
Thefcr.srty.riQ information- -at all. to thole: who 
know the complex ideas, tho.haiai* Irad, and 
Man liand for i indeed to a man that knows the 
Hgnifcation of the w**d M^4, «ad nobof the. word 
J*K it is a Ihorter way to eupJain. the fignifica- 
tion-of th* word lead, by layiogit -is a 0*tai, 
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*han by ennm*r«mg*he6«!j>te-ft&«(ttj<; by one, 
which make up the complex /A* of Metal. 

Alike trifling it is to predicate any one of the 
fimplc ideas of a complex one, of the name of the 
whole complex idea ; as a!/ Gold it fufibie ; lot 
fufibility being One of the Ample idem that goes to 
the nuking up the complex one, the found Gold 
(lands for; what can it be but playing with founds, 
to affirm that of the name Gold, which is compre- 
hended in its received lignification ! What inftxue- 
tion can it carry, to tell one that which he is fiip- 
pofed to knew befiire ..' for-I am fappoted to know 
the figniacation of the word another ufc* to me, 
ot elfc he is to tall mo. 

The general Proportions that are made about 
SuManccs, if they ascertain, are for the moft part 
tyiitrifiing-, and if they are in {tractive, uncer- 
tain i -afidfecb aswo4iiye.no Knowledge of their 
real truth, how mush: feever conftsnt Obfe/va- 
tion and Analogy mi Y aln ^ our Judgments in 
Gueffing. Hence it comes to.pafe, that one may 
often meet with very clear and coherent difconries, 
that amount yet so -nothing. For names of fub- 
ftantial Beings* as well as others, having fejtled 
Signjfieaiioo* 'affixed to tjiem, may With great 
truth he joined negatively and affirmatively in 
ipwrwfitions, ■« their Definitions make them fit to 
be (b joined ;'ind Propofitions confiding of fuch 
terms, may;- with _*e Jam* clfcarneii to deduced 
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«H« .ficrm smother, aa thpfe that ftdvey the tnoft 
r«altrut!isi»d:all«hil:« , i(h«»t«iyiknon'I«lBe«f 

tbet nature, orreaiity of thjngarxiiting without bv 
Thus he that his lewof^iefcllloWinjwoniS, with 
their ordinary acceptations annexed to th«u,.«z, 
Suiftme*,- Mm, Animal, Farm, Stuf, Vtgttathe, 
Sttfitive, KalJMa/, rosy make feveral undoubted 
Propofit ions' about, the Soul, without any Know- 
ledge stall of what the Soul rraaJly .-is.- And «f 
this fort a man. may find an infinite number of 
Piopofitiocs, Reafonings and Condufions in books 
G[J$*tBf>6jJiets,.Scb<fa/-Qwiwt)i, and feme part of 
Natural Pbikfopby, and afier all, know u little 
of Cod, Spirits, or -&**<«, ft* be did before he fit 
Out. • .-••':;"!-■. 

7"jM&>. The worfi fort «f KrflB^ h; tOmfi 
■words (oojily and uncertain/?, which fetrus'yci far* 
ther from the certa^y.qf.Knowledge we hope»; 
attain to by them, or find in them. That which 
occaGons this, is, that men may find it conveni- 
ent to fliefat their.ignoMnccor obftinacy, under 
the obfcurity or perplexedncfs of their terms ; to 
which, perhaps, inadvertency ant] ill cuftom. doei 
in many men much contribute. 

To conclude, barely ' verbal Prof ofithmi may be 
known by theft following marks. 

Firft, All Propdfitions, wherein two abflrii9 
terms are affirmed oneof another, are barely about 
ins fignificatiop, of Sounds. For fioce no abftwel 
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Ska can be the 6ms with any other, Wit fdf; 
when i« abftrafl name is affirmed of any other 
lata, it can fignify nomoratat ttea, that it may 
oc ought to be called by thai name s or that tbefe 
two namee figniry the fine Ufa. 

Stcen&y, Ail Pro pofit ions, wherein a part of 
the compleji/jflw,'T»hMb KB? term Hands for, is 
predicated of that' term, aw only (#Wj and 
that att Proportion* wherein more comprebarfliw 
term* called Ganra, ate affirmed of fabordinate, 
or lefi .CDrnprehenfive, called SftcUt, or Indni- 
itafti aerbkrdy wW, When by thefe two 
rules tie exaanin* the ftopofitiam. that make up 
the difcaurfca aw ofdiAarity meet with, both in 
and out of books ; we mail, perhaps find, that a 
greater part offtera; than is ufiwlry fafpocta), are 
purely about the Signification of words, and con- 
tain, nothing in them but the aft and application 
of thole Signs. ■ .' " 

CHAP. DC. 

Of car KtmiUdge tfXxiftence. 

HIthirto we have only eonfiderMthe Effa- 
ces of things, which being only alltrtS l- 
(teos, and thereby removed in our thoughts from 
particular Extftence, give us no Knowledge of 
ExijUrxe at aU. We proceed now to enquire con' 
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eerning onr Knowledge of the Exiftence of things- 
scad how we come by it. 

I fay then, that we have the Knowledge of onr 
own Exifttnce,by Intuition; of the Exiftence of God, 
by Demonftratron ; anil of other Things, by Senfa- 
/ion. As for our own Exiftence, we perceive it (b 
plainly, that it neither needs, nor it capable of any 
proof. I think, Iraafqa; I feel pleafure and pain : 
can any of thefe be more evident to me than my 
awn Exiftence? If I doubt of all other things, that 
very Doubt makes me perceive my own Exigence, 
and will not fuffer me to doubt of that. If I know 
I doubt, I have ascertain a Perception of the Thing 
Doubting, as of that Thought which I call Doubt. 
Experience then convinces as that we.have an in- 
tuitive Knowledge of our own Exiftence ; and an in- 
ternal infallible Perception that we are. In every 
aft of Senfation, Rcafoning or Thinking, we are 
confeious to our felves of our ownBc.ing, and in" 
this matter come not Ihort of the higheft degree of 
Certainty. 

CHAP. X. 

Of our Knowledge of the Exiftence of a God. 

THO' God has given us no innate ideas of 
himfelf.yct having furnilhed us with (hole 
faculties our minds are endowed with, he hath not 
left himfelf -without a toitnefs, fince we have Scnfe, 
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Perception, and Reafon, and cannot want a clear 
proof of him, as long as we carry ourfelves about 
us : nor can we jaftly complain of our ignorance 
in this great point, lince he has fo plentifully pro- 
vided ui with means to difcover, and know him, fa 
far as is neceflary to the end of our Being, and the 
great concernment of our Ha[ipinefs. But tlio' this 
be the moll obvious truth that Reafon dilcovers, 
yet it requires Thought and Attention ; and the 
mind rouft apply it ft If to a regular deduction of it, 
from fume part of our intuitive Knowledge ; or elfe 
welhall be as ignorant of this as of other Propor- 
tions which are in themfelves capable of clear De- 
monftration. To (hew therefore, that we are cap- 
able of knowing, that is, being certain, that there 
tS a Gofl-, and how we may come by this cer- 
tainty, I think we need go no farther than our 
felves, and that undoubted Knowledge we have 
of our own Exiftence. I think it is beyond ques- 
tion, that man hat a dear perception of hit own 
being: .he knows certainly that he exifls, and 
that he is fomething. In the next place, man 
knows by an intuitive Certainty, that bare nothing 
tan no mare produce any real being, than it can be e- 
quat to two right jingles. If therefore we know 
there is Ibme real Being, it is an evident De- 
monflration, that from Eternity there has beenfime- 
thing \ lince what was not from Eternity, had a 
beginning; and what bad a beginning, molt be 
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produced by fomething eiCe. Next it is evident, 
tint what bos its being from another, muji alfi have 
all that -which ii fa, and belongs to iti being from an- 
other too : all the powers it has mart be owing to, 
and received from the fame fource. This eternal 
fource then of all Being mud be alio the fource and 
original of all Power; and lb this Eternal Being 
rauft be alfo the mfl Powerful. 

Again, mm finds in himfelf Perception and 
Knowledge: we are certain then that there is not 
only fome Being, but Come knowing, intelligent 
Being in the world. There was a time then, when 
there was no knowing Being, or elfe there has 
been a knowing Being from Eternity. If it be 
faid, there was a time when that Eternal Being 
had no Knowledge ; I reply, that then it isimpof- 
fible there (hould have ever been any Knowledge. 
It being as hnpolfible that things wholly void of 
Knowledge, and operating blindly, and without 
any Perception, fhould produce a knowing Being, 
as it is that a Triangle [hould make it felf three 
Angles, bigger than two right ones. 

Thus from the con liderat ion ofourlclves, and 
what we infallibly find in our own con it imi ions, 
our realbn leads us to the knowledge of this cer- 
tain and evident Truth, that there it an eternal, 
moft powerful, and knowing Being, which, whe- 
ther any one will call God, it matters not. The 
thing is evident, and from this idea duly confide 
S a 
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red, will eafily be deduced all thofe other yfttri- 
hates we ought to alcribe to this eternal Being. 

From what hat been faid, it is plain to me, we 
have a more certain knowledge of the -Exiftcnce 
■ofiGod, than of any thing out fen fes have not 
immediately difcovered to us. Nay, I prefume I 
.may fay, that we more certainly know that 
there is a God, than (bat there is any thing elfe 
without u». When I fay, we know, I mean, there 
is fucb a Knowledge within our reach, which we 
cannot mifs, if we will but apply our minds to thai, 
as we do to fevecal other Enquiries. 

It being then unavoidable for all rational Crea- 
tures to conclude, that /emitting has fxifttd from 
Eternity; let us next fee what kind of Thing that 
mult be. There are bat two forts of Beings in the 
world, that man knows or conceives: iy?, Such 
as are purely material, without fenfeor perception, 
as the clippings of our beards, -and parings of our 
nails, idly, Senfible perceiving Beings ; fach as 
we find our felves to be. Theft two forts we Ibalt 
hereafter call Cogitative and Inagitative Beings: 
which to our prefent purpofe are better than mite- 
rial and immaterial.' 

If then there muft be fomething.cVa-170/, it is 
very obvious to Reaibn, that it mult neceiTarily be 
a Cogitative Being ; becaufe it is as impollible to 
conceive that ever bare Incogitative Matier Ihoald 
.produce a thinking intelligent Being, as thatnothiug 
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fhoulct of it felf produce Matter. Let us fuppofe 
any parcel of matter Eternal, we (hall find it in it 
felf unable to produce any thing. Let us fuppofe 
its parts firmly at reft together: if there were no 
other Being in the world, mull it not eternally re- 
main To, a dead unactive lump? Is It poJEble to 
conceive it can add motion to it fdf, or produce a- 
ny thing ? Mattir then by its own ftrength cannot 
produce in it felf, fo much as Motion. The motion 
ithas.muftalfobe from Eternity, or elfe added to 
Matter by fome other Being, more powerful than 
Matter. Bat let us fuppofe Motion eternal too, yet 
Matter, Incogitative Matter and Motion could ne- 
ver produce Thought; Knowledge will ftill be as 
far beyond the power at motion antimatter to pro- 
duce, as matter is beyond the power of Nothing 
to produce. Divide matter into as minute parts as 
you will, vary the figure and motion of it, as much 
as you pleafc, it will operate no otherwise upon o- 
ther Bodies of proportionable .built, than it did be- 
fore this divifion. The minuted particles of Mat- 
ter, knock, impel, and refift one another, juftaS 
the greater do, and [hat is allthey can do, lb that 
if we will fuppofe Nothing Eiernat, Matter can 
never begin to he. If we fuppofe bare Matter vihh- 
■eot Motion Eternal, Motion can never begin to he-. 
If we fuppofe only Matter and Motion Ettmat, 
Thought can never begin to be : for it is impoffible- 
to conceive, that Matt-r, either with or without 
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Motion, could have originally in and from it felf, 
: Sen te, Per ccption, and Knowledge, as is evident 
from hence, that then Senfe, Percept ion, and Know- 
ledge, mult be a Property eternally infeparaHe 
from Matter, and every particle of it. Since there- 
fore whatfoever is the firft eternal being, mull tie- 
.ceflarily be Cogitative .- and whatfoever is firft of 
all things, mult neceflarily contain in it, and ac- 
tually have, at leaft, all the perfections that can 
ever after exift, it neceflarily follows, that the FirJI 
Eternal Being cannot be Matter. ' 

If therefore it be evident that Ibmething neceflk- 
,rily mull exift from Eternity, it is alio as evident 
that, that Something muft necefiarilj be a cogitative 
,Bcing. Foritisasimpoffiblethatiw^(Vfl;/VeM)i- 
./«■ IhpuU produce a ceg'ttative Being, as that no- 
. thing, or the negation of all Being Ihould produce 
B ppfitive Being or Matter. 

This difcovery of the necefliry Exillenceof an 
eternal Mind, does fuificiently lead us into the 
.Knowledge of God. Tor It will hence follow, that 
.all other knowing Being;, that have a beginning, 
.muft depend on him, and have no other ways of 
Knowledge or extent of Power, than what he gives 
them i and therefore if he made thofe, lie made alto 
the lefs excellent pieces of thisUniverfe, all inani- 
mate Bodies, whereby his Omnifiience, Power, and 
Providence will be eftablilh'd ■, and from djence 
all his other attributes neceflarily follow. 
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C HA P, XI. . 

Of our Knowledge of the Exijience of ether Things. 

Til E Knowledge of our own Being we have 
by Intuition: the Exiftence of a God, Rea- 
fon clearly makes known to us, as bat been (hewn : 
the Knowledge of the Exifienfe of any other thing, 
we can have only by Senfation ; for there being no 
neccflary. Connection of real Exijience wirb any i- 
ileas. man hath in his memory-, nor of any other 
Exiftence, but that of God, with the Exiftence of 
any particular man ; no particular man can know 
ihe Exiftence of any other Being, but only, when 
by actually operating upon him, it makes it felf 
be perceived by him. The having the idea of 
any thing in our mind, no more proves the Exif. 
tence of that thing, tljan the picture of a man e- 
vidences his being in the world, or the vifioni 
of a dream, make thereby a true hiftory. It is 
therefore the actual. receiving of ideas from with- 
out, that gives us notice of the Exiftence of other 
things, and makes us know that fomething doth 
exift at that time without us, which caufes that i- 
dea in us, tho' perhaps we neither know nor con- 
fider how it does it; for It takes not from the Or- 
taintji of ourSenies, and the ideas we receive by 
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them, that wc know not the manner wherein 
they are produced. This Notice wc have by onr 
Sen/is of the exifling of things without us, tho' it 
be not altogether fo certain as Intuition and Dt- 
monftratian, deferves the name of Knowledge, if we 
perfuade our felves that our faculties act and in- 
form- us right, concerning the Esiftence of thofe 
objects that affect them. But befides the afliirance 
we have from our Sen/it ihemfelves, that they do 
not err in the Information they give us of the Exif- 
tence of things without us, we have other concur- 
rent Rations : as, Firfi, It is plain thofe Percepti- 
ons are produced in us, by extcriourCanfes affec- 
ting our Senfes, becaule thofe that want the Or- 
gans of any fir.fi, never can have the ideas be- 
longing to that fenfe produced in their minds. 
This- is too-evident to be doubted, and therefore 
we eannot but be aflured, that they come in by 
the Organs of that Senfe, and no other way. 

■S«wi(#)>,Becaufe we findfometimes that we can- 
not avoid the having thofe ideas produced in our 
minds; when my eyes are (hut, I can at pleafure 
recall to iny mind the ideas ofLigAtot the Sum 
which former Senfations had lodged in my me- 
mory i but if I turn my eyes towards the Sun, I 
eannot avoid the ideas which X^e-Ughttx the 5m 
then produces in me : which Ihews a manifelt dif- 
ference between thofe ideas laid up fh the memo- 
ryyandfueii as force themfelves upon us, and wo 
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cannot avoid having. And therefore itrauftiMedi 
be fome exterior caufe, whofe efficacy I cannejt 
refill, that produces thofe ideas' in my mind, -whe- 
ther I will or no. / 

Befides, there is no body who doth not perceive 
the difference in himfelf, between a&u ally looking 
upon the Sun, and contemplating the idea he has 
of it in his memory; and therefore he hath certain 
Knowledge, that they are not both memory or 
fancy, but that actual feeing has a caufe without. 

Thirdly, Add to this, that many ideas are pro- 
. duced in us with pain, which we afterwards re- 
member without the leaft offence. Thus the pain 
of Heat or Cold, when the idea of it is received in 
our minds, gives us no difturbanee ; which when 
felt was very troublefome ; and we remember the 
pain of Hunger, Tiirfi, Hiad-Ach, &c, without 
any pain at all; which would either never difturb 
us, or elte conftantiy do it, as often as we thought 
of it, were there nothing more but ideas floating in 
our minds, and appearances entertaining our fan- 
cies, without the real Esuftence of things afiefling 
us from abroad. • ■ - ■ 

Fourthly, Our fenfes in many cafes bear witnefs- 
to the truth of each others report, concerning the 
Exiftence of fcnfible things without us : he that 
doubts when he fees a Fire, whether it be real, 
may, if he plcafe, feel it too; and by the exquifite 
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pain he will be convinced, tbat it is not a bare i- 

ita or phantom. 

If after all this, anyone wilt be kjceplicaf, as to 
diftruft his fenfes, and to queftion the Exiftence of 
all things, or our Knowledge of any tbing; let him 
confider that the Certainty of things ejdfting in re- 
turn natara, when we have the tc&imony of out 
fenfes for it, is not only as great as our frame can 
attain to, but as our condition needs. For ova fa- 
tallies being not fui ted to the full Extent of Being, 
- nor a cleat comprehenfive knowledge of a)I things, 
but to the prefervation of us, in whom they are, 
and accommodated to the ufe of life ; they ierve 
our purpofe well chough, if they will but give us 
certain notice of thofe things, that are convenient 
or inconvenient to us. For he that fees a Candlt 
burning, and has experimented the force of the 
flame, by putting his ringer in it, will little doubt, 
that this is fomethlng exifting without him, which 
does him harm and puts him to pain, which is af- 
Turance enough j when no man requires greater 
certainty to govern his actions by, than what is as 
certain as his actions tbemfelves : fo that this evi- 
dence is as great as we can defire, being as certain 
to us as our pleafure or pain, that is, Happineft 
orMi/iiy, beyond which we have no concernment 
either of Knowing, or Being. 

In fine, when our fenfes do actually convey-intt 
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ear Underftaiidtogs any idea, we ire aflured that 
there is fomething at that time really rafting with- 
out uj. But this Knowledge extends only as far 
as the prefent teftimony of our fenfes, employed 
about particular Objects, that do then affefl them, 
and no farther.. My feeing aAlan a minute finee, 
is no certain argument'of his prefent Exigence. 

As when our fenfes are actually employed about 
any Object, we know that it does txiit ; fo by our 
memory we may be allured, that heretofore things 
that affected our Jenfes, have e'xifted: and thus we 
have the Knowledge of the paft Exiftence of feve- 
xal tilings; whereof our fenfes having inform'd us, 
our memories fl ill retain the ideas : and of this 
we are palt ail doubt, fo long as we remember 
well. 

As to die Exiftence of fpir its, our having ideas 
of them, does not make us know, that any fuch 
things do exift without us ; or that there are any 
finite ftiritt j or any other fpiritual beings but the 
Eternal God. We have ground from Revelation, 
and feveral other reafons, to believe with alTu- 
rance, that there are fuch Creatures : but our fenfes 
not being able todifcover them, we want themeans 
of knowing their particular Exiftence ; for we can 
no more know that there are finite ffirits really 
exifting, by the idea we have of fuch Beings, than 
by the ideas any one his of Furies or Centaurs, be 
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can come to know that things anfwering thole i- 
dees, do roily exift. 

Hence we may gather, that there are twofirls 
of Propofitions, One concerning the Exiftence of 
any thinganfwerabletoiuehaniAtf; as that of an 
Elephant, Phoenix, Motion, or Angel, viz. Whe- 
ther fuch a thing does any where exilt : and this 
Know ledge it only of Particulars, and not to be 
had of any thing without us, but only of God, any 
other way thanbyonr_/?n/iM. 

Another firt of Propofition is, wherein is expref 
led the agreement or difagreement of our ahftratl 
ideas, and their dependence one on another. And 
thefc may be unherfal and certain : fo having the 
idea of God, and my ftlf, of Fear and Obedience, 
I cannot but be fure that Cod is to be feared and 
oheyedhj me; and this Propofition will be certain 
concerning Man in general) if I have made an 
abftrail idea of such 2 f pedes, whereof I am one 
particular. But fuch a Proportion, how certain 
foever, proves not to me the Evidence of men in 
the world ; but will be true of all fuch Creatures, 
whenever tiny do exift : which Certainly of fuch 
general Propofition?, depends on the agreement or 
difagreement difcoverable in thofe abftraH , ideas. 
In the former cafe, our Knowledge is the conie- 
quence of the Exiftence of things, producing ideas 
in our minds by ourfenies: in the latter, the con- 
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fequencc of the ideas that are in our minds, and 
producing thefegeneral Proportions, many where- 
of are called Elernae veritatet ■> and all of them 
indeed are To, not from being written all, or any of 
them in the minds of all men, or that they were 
any of them Propofitions in any ones mind, till 
he having got the aijlrafi ideas, joined or fcparat- 
ed them by affirmation or negation : but w.hcre- 
foever we can fuppofe ruch a Creature as Man is, 
endowed with fuch faculties, and thereby furnifli- 
ed with fuch ideas as we have ; we mult conclude, 
he mult needs, when he applies his thoughts to 
the conGderation of his ideas, know the truth of 
certain Proportions, that will arile from the agree- 
ment or difagreement he will perceive in his own 
ideas'. Such Proportions being once made about 
abflrail ideas, fo as to be true, they will, when- 
ever they can be fuppofed to be made again, at any 
timepalt,ortocome,by a mind having thofe ideas, 
always be true. For names being fuppoled toftand 
perpetually for the fame ideas ; and the fame i- 
deas having immutably the fame habitudes one 
to another ; Piopofitions concerning any abjlraft 
teds be eternalPe 
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CHAP. XII. 

Oftbi Improvement of our Knowledge. 

IT being the received opinion amongft men of 
letters, tint maxims ore the foundations of oU 
Knowledge, and that Sciences are each of them 
built upon certain Praecognita, from whence the 
Uaderftanding was to take its rife, and by which it 
was to conduQ itfejf in its inquiries in the matters 
belonging to that fctenee, the beater road of the 
fchools has been to lay down in the beginning one 
or more general Proportions, called Principles, at 
foundations whereon to build the Knowledge, that 
was to be* had of that fubjefl. 

That which gave occafion to this way of pro- 
ceeding, was, I fuppofe, the good fuccefs it feemed 
to have in Mathematics, which of all other icien- 
ces, have the greatelt certainty, clearnefs, and evi- 
dence, in them. But if we confider it, wc lhall find 
that the great advancement and certainty of reel 
Knowledge men arrived to in thtkfciences, was not 
owing to the influence of thefe Principles, but to 
the clear diftincl and compleat ideas their thoughts 
were employed about ; and the relation of Equali- 
ty and Excefs, fo clear between fome of them, that 
they had an intuitive Knowledge ; and by that a 
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Way to ttilcover It in others : and this without the 
help of thofe maxims. For I afk, Is it not pofliblefor 
a lad to know that his whole body is bigger than 
his little finger, but by virtue of this Axiom, the 
•whole it bigger than the part % nor beafTured of it, 
till he has learned that maxim? Let any one con- 
fiJer from what has been eifewhere faid, which is 
known firft and cleared by molt people, the^ar- 
t'tcular inftance, or the general rule j and which 
iris that gives life and birth to the other. TheTe 
general rules are but the comparing our more ge- 
neral and abflratl ideas, which ideas are made by 
the mind, and have names given them, for tho 
eafier difpatch in its reafoninys : but Knowledge 
begin in the mind, and was founded on Particu- 
lars, tho' afterwards perhaps no notice be taken 
thereof : it being natural for the mind, to lay up 
thofe general notions, and make the proper ufe of 
them, which is to disburthen the memory of the 
cumberfome loadof Particulars. - 

The way to improve in Knowledge, is not to 
{'wallow Principles, with an Implicit Faith, and 
without Examination, which would be apt to 
miflead men, inftead of guiding them into truth; 
but to get and fix in our minds, clear and complete 
ideas, as far as they are to be had, and annex to 
them proper and conftant names : and thus barely 
by confidering our ideas, and comparing them to- 
gether, obferving their agreement or difagreement, 
T 2 
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their habitudes and relations, we Ihall get more 
true and clear Knowledge by the conduit of this 
one Rule, than by taking up Principles, and there- 
by putting our minds into the difpofal of others. 
We mull therefore, if we will proceed as Set- 
fin advifes, adapt our methods of Inquiry, to the 
nature of tiic ideas we examine, and the truth we 
fearch after. General and certain Truths, are only 
founded in the habitudes and relations of a&flrnci 
ideas. Theiefore" a lagauous methodical applica- 
tion of, our thoughts for the finding out thefe Re- 
lations, is the only way tu difcover all that can 
with Truth and Certainty be put into general 
Propofitions. By what fteps w6 are to proceed in 
thefe, is to be learned in the fchools of the Ma- 
thematicians, who from very plain and eafy begin- 
nings, by gentle degrees, and a continued chain of 
Reafonings, proceed tothedifcovery and demon- 
ftntion of Truths, that appear at firit Tight beyond 
humane Capacity. This, I think I may lay, that 
jf other ideas, that are real as well as nominal Kl- 
fcnees of their /pedes, were purfued in t]ie way fa- 
miliar to Mathematicians, they would carry our 
thoughts farther and with greater Evidence and. 
CJearnefj, than poflibly we are apt to imagine. 
This gave me the Confidence to advance that 
Conjecture, which I fuggeft, Chapter the Third, 
viz- that Morality is capable of DemnJIratian, as 
well, as MAtktmaticks : for moral ideas being real 
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Eflences, that have a dilcoverable Connexion anil 
Agreement one with another, fofar as we can find 
their Habitudes and Relations, fo far we {hall be 
poflefled of real and genera! Truths. 

In our Knowledge of Subflances, we are to pro- 
ceed after a quite different method : the bare Con- 
templation of their abftraS ideas (which are but 
nominal Eflences) will carry us but a very little 
way, in the fearch of Truth and Certainty. Here 
•Experience muft teach us what Reafin cannot : 
and it is by trying alone, that we can certainly 
know, what other Qualities co-exift with thofe of 
our complex idea-, (for indance) Whether that Yel- 
low heavy fufible Body, I call Gold, be malleable, or 
no ; which Experience (however it prove in that 
particular body we examine) makes us not certain, 
that it is fo in all, or any other yellow, heavy, fufible 
Bodies, but that which we have tried; becaufeit is 
no confequence one way or the other from our com- 
plex idem the ncceffity Or inconfiflence of Mai- - 
liability, liath no vifible Connexion with the com« 
bination of that Colour, Weight, and Fnfibility in 
any Body. What I have here faid of the nominal 
Eflence at Gold, fuppofed to confift of a Body of 
fuch a determinate Colour, Weight, and FufibiUty^ 
will hold true, if other Qualities be added to it. 
Our Reafonings from thofe ideas, will carry uj 
but a little way in the certain Difcovery of the o- 
ther Properties, in thole Maffes of Matter where- 
T3 
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in all tliofe are to be found. As &i U our Experi- 
ence reaches, we may have certain knowledge, and 
-no farther. 

I deny not, but a mail accuftoraed to rational 
and regular Experiments, Ihill be able to fee far- 
ther into the- nature of Bodies, and their unknown 
Properties, than one that is a Itrangcr to them. 
But this is but Judgment and Opinion, not Know- 
ledge and Certainty. This nukes me fuipelt that 
Natural Phihfiphy is not .capable of being made a 
fiiencei from Experiments and hiftorical Obler- 
vations we may draw Advantages of Bale and 
Health, and thereby increale oar Hock of Conve- 
niences for this Life : but beyond this, I fear out 
Talents reach not ; nor are our faculties, as I fiuefs, 
Itblc to advance. 

From whence it is obvious to conclude, that tincc 
our faculties are not fitted to penetrate the real 
EJJences of Bodies, but yet plainly to difcover to 
us the Being of a God, and the Knowledge of our 
felves ; enough to give us a clear Difco very of our 
Duty, and great Concernrncni ; it will become us 
a? rational Creatures, to employ our Faculties, a- 
bout what they are moll adapted to, and follow 
jhe Direction of Nature, where it feems to point 
us out the way.. For. it is rational to conclude, 
that our proper Employment lies in thofe Inqui- 
ries, and that fort of Knowledge which is moft 1 
fuited to our natural Capacities, and caniei in it 
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out greateft intereft, that is, the eaufiffon a/out e* 
ttraol State: and therefore it is, I think, that wo- 
r-ality it the proper kience and builnefs of man- 
Jtsnd in general (who au; both concerned and fit- 
ted to learch out their Sumnmm Bomm)as feveraj 
Arts converiattt about the feveral parts of nature, 
are the lot and private talent of particular men, 
,ibr the common uic of human life, and their own 
particular Sublicence in this World. 

The ways to enlarge our Knowledge, as far as 
we are capable, feem to me to be theft two : the 
firfl is to get and fettle in our minds, M far as 
we can, clear, diftinct, and conftant ideas of thole 
things we would confider and know. For.it being 
evident that our Knowledge cannot exceed our i- 
deas-, where they are either imperfect, confuted, 
or obfeure, we cannot expeel to have certain, per- 
fect, or clear Knowledge. The other is the art of 
finding out the intermediate ideas, -which may 
fiiew us the Agreement, or Repugnancy of other f- 
deas, which cannot be immediately compared. 

That thefe two (and not the relying on ma* 
ximi, and drawing con fequences from fome general 
Proportions) are the right method of improving 
our Knowledge, in the ideas of other modes, he- 
fides thole of Quantity, the Confideration of ma- 
thematical Knowledge will ealily inform us. Where 
Firfl, we (hall find that he that has not clear and 
perfect idtsfoS ihofe Anglee 01 Figures, of which he 
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defires to know any thing, is utterly thereby in- 
capable of any Knowledge about them. Suppofe 
a man not to have an exact idea of a right jingle, 
Scalemim, or Trapezium, and it is clear, that he 
will in vain feck any Demonftration about them. 
And farther it is evident, that it was not the in- 
fluence of maxims or principles, that has led the 
mafters of this Science into thole wonderful Difco- 
veries they .have made. Let a man of good parts 
know all the maxims of Malhemeticks never fo 
well,' and contemplate their Extent and Confe- 
quences as much as he pleafes, he will by their af- 
filtance, I fuppofe, fcarce ever come to know, 
that the fquare of the Hypttenufe, in a right-angled 
Triangle, is eaual to the faaares of the two atier 
fides. This, and other mathematical Truths have 
been difcovered by ihe Thoughts, otherwife ap- 
plied. The mind had other objects, other views 
hefbre it, far different from tliofe maxims which 
■ men well enough acquainted with thofc received 
Axioms, but ignorant of their method, who firft 
made thefe Deuionftratians, can never fuificient- 
ly admire. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Some further Confider ations concerning Knvuh 
ledge. 

OUR Knowledge, as in other things, fo in 
this, has a great Conformity with outfight, 
that it is neither wholly necejfory, nor wholly vo- 
luntary. Men that have fenfes cannot chafe but 
receive (brae ideal by them ; and if they have me- 
mory, they cannot but retain fome of them ; and 
if they nave any diftinguilhing Faculty, cannot but 
perceive the Agreement or Diiagreement of fome 
of them, one with another. As he that his Eyes, 
if he will open them by day, cannot but fee fome 
Objects, and perceive a difference in them ; yet he • 
may chafe whether he will turn his Eyes towards 
an Objefl ; curioufly furvey it, and obferve accu- 
rately all that is vifible in it. But what he does 
fee, he cannot fee othcrwife than he does : it de- 
pends not on his Will, to feethat Black which ap- 
pears Yellow. J aft thus it is with our Underflartd- 
ing : all that is voluntary in our Knowledge, is 
the employing or with -holding any ofourFacul- 
ties from this or that iattai Objecls ; and. a mora, 
or led accurate Survey of them : but they being 
employed, our Will hath no power to determine 
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the Knowledge of the mind, one way or olher. 
That is done only by the Oijctls themfcJvei, as 
far as they we clearly difcovered. 

Thus he that has got the (V«/ of iViW.fr/, and 
hath taken thf pains to compare One, Two and 
Three, to Six,, cannot chufe but know that they 
■re equal. He alfo that hath the idea of an intel- 
ligent, but weak and frail Being, made by, and de- 
pending on another, who is Eternal, Omnipotent, 
perfectly -wife and good, will as certainly know, 
that man is to honour, f«ar, and obey Cod, as that 
the Sun (hines when he lees it. But yet thefe 
Truths, being never lb certain, never fo clear, he 
may be ignorant of either or both of them, who 
will not take the pains to employ his Faculties as 
he Ehould, to inform himfelf about them. 

CHAP. XTV. 

0/ Judgment. 

THE Undorftanding Faculties being given to 
man, not barely for Speculation, but alfo 
for the Conduct of his Life : a man would be at 
a great lofs if he had nothing to direct him but 
'What has- the Certainty of true Knowledge. He 
that will not est till he has Demonftration that it 
will nourifh htm; aoi Jlir, till he is infallibly af 
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fur«d of fuccefs in his bufinefs, will have little 
elfe to do hat Jit flill and ptrifi. 

Therefore as God hath fet lbme things in broad 
Day-light % as he has given us fame certain Know- 
ledge, tho' limited to a few things, in comparifon, 
(probably as a tafte of whit intellectual creatures 
are capable of, to excite in us a defire and endea- 
vour alter a better State) fo in the greateft part 
of our Concernment, he has afforded us only the 
Twilight, as I may fofay, of Pra&e&ility,faitahk 
to that Hate of Mediocrity and Prohationerjbip, he 
bas been pleafed to place us in here. 

The Faculty which God has given mm to en- 
lighten him, next to certain Knowledge, is Judg- 
ment, whereby the mind takes its idea to agree or 
dilagree, without perceiving a demonftrative Evi- 
dence in the Proofs. The mind exerciles this 
Judgment, fometimes out of Necefity, where de-. 
monitrative Proof:, and certain Knowledge are 
not to.be had ; and fometimes out of Lsz'wefi, 
Unlkilfulnefj, or Halte, even where they are to 
be had. 

This Faculty of the Mind when it is exercifed 
immediately about things, is called Judgment^ 
when about truths delivered in words, is molt 
commonlycalledv^B^or/Ji^flf. Thus the mind 
has raw Faculties converfant abou t Truth and Falf- 
liood: \ft, Knowledge, whereby it certainly per- 
ceives, and is undoubtedly fatisfied of the Agrce- 
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ment or Disagreement of any ideas, idly, Judg- 
ment, which is the putting idem together, or lepa- 
rating them from one another in the mind, when 
their certain Agreement or Difagreement is not 
perceived, but prefumed to be fo. And ifit lb u- 
nites or feparates them, as in reality, things are, 
it is right Judgment. 

CHAP. XV. 
Qf Probability. 

Probability is nothing but the appearance of 
the Agreement or Difagreement of two *■ 
dear, by the Intervention of Proofs, whofc Con- 
nexion is not cohflant, and immutable'; or is not 
perceived to be fo; Wis, or appears for the molt 
part to be fo, and is enough to induce the mind 
to judge the Proportion to be true or falfi, rather 
than the contrary. 

Of Probability there art degrees from the neigh- 
bourhood of Certainty and Demonftration, quite 
down to Improbability and Unlikelineft, even to the 
confines of lmpojjibU'tly : and alfo degrees oSAjfini 
from certain 'Knowledge and what is next It, full 
Aflurance and Confidence, quite down to Conjee- 
tug;, Doubt, DilUuft, and Disbelief; 
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That PropoGtion then is probable, for which 
there are arguments or proofs to make it pafs, or 
be received for true. The Entertainment the mind 
gives to this. fort of Propofttions, is called Belief, 
Aflent, or Opinio*. Probability then being to fop- 
ply the defect of our Knowledge, is always con- 
verfant about Proportions, whereof we have no 
Certainty, bat only fame Inducements to receive 
them for true Tbs Grounds of ittKiafhotttieJi 
m> 'following: 

Firfi, The Gonfortittyof any -thing with out 
own Knowledge, Experience, .or Qbftrvatton. 

Secondly, The ■Teftkntny of others, vouching 
their Qbfervation and (Experience. In the 77/*- 
BMjfof others^iatobe-conGctered; yVTheNjim- 
ber; idly, The Integrity; %dly. The SfciU of the 
Witnsifes ; tfhty, The DeGgn of the Author, if it 
beaTeltimony cited out of a Book-, ythfy. The 
ConGlfcncy of the Parts and Gtrcumitances of the 
Relation ; 6tb/y, Gontrary Teflimonies. 

The mind before it rationally a/Tents or dijfents 
to any probables Proposition, ought torexamine ah* 
the grounds of Pwifl#i7(Vn,and fee how they make, 
more or lei's, furor againft it ; and upon a due ba- 
lancing of the whole, reject or receive it, with a 
mote or lefs firm Aljtnt, according to the Erepon* 
derancy of the greater Grounds of Probability, on 
one .fide or the .other. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of tit Degrees if Affent. 

THE GrmsdsifPrebahilil} laid down in the 
foregoing Chapter, as they arc r he founda- 
tions on which our Affimt it built, lb are they alio 
themeafure whereby its feveral Degrees are (or 
ought) to be regulated. Only we are to take notice, 
that no grounds of Probability operate any farther 
on the mind, which fearches afterTruth, and en- 
deavours to judge right, than they appear-, at leall 
in the flrft Judgment, or Search that the mind 
-makes. It is indeed in many cafes impoffible, and 
in mod very hard, even for tlrafe who have ad- 
mirable memories, to retain all the Proofs, which 
upon a due Examination, made them embrace that 
fide of the queftion. Itfufficesthattheyhaveonee 
•with care and faimefs, lifted the matter as far as 
they could ; and having once found on which 
fide the PrettMilj appeared to them, they lay up 
theCondufien in their memories, as iTruth they 
have discovered ; and for the future remain fatif- 
fied with the Teftimony of their memories, that 
this is the Opinion, that by the Proofs they have 
once feen of it, deferves luch a Degree of tbeir 
jffenl as they aflbrd it. 
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It is unavoidable then that the memory be re- 
lied on in this cafe, and that men be perfuaded of 
feveral Opinions, whereof the Proofs are not actual- 
ly in their thoughts, nay, which perhaps they are 
notable actually to recal : without thi* thegreateft 
part of men, mud be either Sceptieh, or change e- 
very moment, when any one offers them argu- 
ments, which for want of memory, they are not 
prcfcntly able to anfwer. 
- It mud be owned that mens flicking to pelt' 
Judgments, is often the caufe of great Okftinoty 
in Error and Miltake. But tl>e fault is. not, that 
they rely, wv their memories Sot what they have 
before well judged, but becaufe they judged-before 
they had well examined. Who almoli is there that 
hath the Leifurc, Patience, arid Means to collect 
together, alt the Proofs concerning mofl of the O- 
pinions he has, fo as Jafely to conclude that he has- . 
a clear and full view, and that there is no more to 
be alledged for his better Information .' And yet 
we are forced to determine our felvesononeuaV 
or other : the conduct of out Lives, and the ma- 
nagement of our great Concerns, will not bear De- 
lay. For thofe depend for the moft part on the 
determination of our Judgment in points wherein- 
we are not capable of certain Knowledge, and. 
wherein it is nece&ary for us to embrace one fide 
or the other. 
The PropoutkuH we receive upon inducements 
U a 
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af-Preiaillily, are of two Jirts : Firft, Concerning 
fane particular Exift*nce,oTrBatterof.Fff(5, which 
falling under Obfcrveoon, it capauleof &*wiwr TeJ- 
timwif. Stooniiiy,. Concerning things, which being 
beyond the dlfcovery of our. Ssnfer, ate not cap- 
able of human Teftimony; 

Coooerning the firft of thefe, viz. Particular 
mtttr tfFtQ. 

Firft, Where any particular' thing, confonant 
to the Qonftanf Cbfcrvadoor o£ our. blues and o- 
thars in the Jikc cafe, cornea att<3ed-wiift the cou- 
currmt Report* of all than mention it; we receive 
ita*eaJiij(, and buikl as firmly apom it,, as. if it 
wen certain Knowledge. Thus, if aitJEng/ifimen. 
who-havt otuafitso to mention it, Aurald! report, 
that kfitat'm EpgJand latt Wintav or the like, I 
think a rnab would » litric dtaobti of it,.as that, St- 
ve/i and Fa*r art Eicon. 

The Firft, and higitft Degree of Probability 
then i», when the general con font of all men, in ail 
agpa, as far a* can be known, concurs wirii a man.'* 
iwn conilant Experience- in the like cafes, to con- 
firm* the, truth ef any particular mat ter of Fa-ft, at- 
ttftetj by fair Witndfo : fueh are the listed Ctm- 
ftilaiiasc and Pn/uriiei of Bodies, and the regu- 
lar Proceed!^ »r&tf/,r.r and EffrHi- in the ordi- 
nary courfe of Nature-, tius. we call an Argument 
from the nature of things therafelvcs. For what 
we and-Ottieii always, obierve to be after the fame 
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manner, we conclude with Realon, to be tire ef- 
fects of ft eddy and regular Caufes, tho' they come 
not within the reach of our Knowledge. As that 
Fire warmed a man, or made Lead fluid ; that Iron 
funk in water, fwim in quick-filvcr. A relation 
affirming any fucb thing to have been, or a praa- 
-dieation that it-will happen again in the fame man- 
ner, is received -without doubt or hesitation ; and 
out Belief thai grounded, riles to Affkrantt. 

Secondly, The next degree of Proiait/ity, b 
when by my own Experience, and the-ogreement 
of all others that mention it, a thing a found to 
be for the raoft part fo -, and that the- particular 
ialtance of it is attefted by many- and undoubted 
VUlneflil- Thus Hiflary giving us fueh a ti account of 
men in all ages, and. my own Experience confirm- 
ing it, that moll men prefer their own private Ad- 
vantage, tothe.PubJick. If-«H Hiftorkns that writ 
of TiberktSfhy that br did fo, it is- extreamly pro- 
bable: and inthis cafe, oatAJfent rifestoa degree 
which we may call Confidence. 

Thirdly, In matters happening indifferently, as 
that a Bird .iliould % this or that way-: when 
any particular matter of -Fact comes aitelted by 
the, concurrent Tefiimony of. unfufpected Wit- ■ 
tifffis,. thcte wt.Jjftnt is alfo unavoidable. Thus, 
that there is in Italy Inch a city U JPflawi that 1-,- 
bout One thou&nd and feven hundred years. ago, . 
tbcre lived fucb a nun in it as Julius Caqfa , t 4itK 
0-3, 
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A man Can a* tittle doubt of this, and the like, as 

he doe* of the Being and Aflions of hit own Aa- 
ijoairrtanee, whereof be bimfelf is a witnefs. 

Probability, on fhefe grounds, tarries lb much 
Evidence with if, that it leaves us at little liber- 
ty to believe or disbelieve, as Demon (bra tion does, 
whether we will know or be ignorant, But the dif- 
ficulty is. when Telfimonies contradi& com- 
mon Experience, and the: Reports of WitneBes 
clafti With the ordinary courfe of Nature, or with 
one another. Here diligence, attention, and exact 
jitfi )3 required to form i right Judgment, and to 
proportion the Agent to the Evidence and Praia- 
iiUty of the thing, which riles and falls, according 
as the two foundations of Credibility favour, or 
contradict it. Thefe are liable to fuch variety of 
Contrary Observations, Circamltances, Reports, 
Tempers, Defigns, Over fights, 6c. of Reporters, 
that it tsrmpoiuble to reduce to precife rules, the 
various degrees wherein men give their Affint. 
This in general may be laid, that as the Preefj 
upon due Examination, mail to any one appear in 
a greater, or Id's degree, to preponderate on either 
fide, fa they are fitted to produce in the mind, 
Judi different Entertainments, at are called Be- 
lief, Con/tOtrr, Gutfs, Dtubu Warning, Diftruft, 
OhMkf, &c. 

It is a Rule generally approved, that any Toft- 
nvany, the farther .off it is removed from the ori- 
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gjnat toith, the lefs forec it has : and in.tr adithna! 
ini the, each remove* weakens the forceof thePrMf% 
There is a Rvlt sjuke contrary to this, advwcecj 
by ionic men, who look on Gpimo/u te gain fareo 
by g»«ingflWfr. .Pppp th^irwnd f Pr^K»fiti9n«' 
evidently faife or doubtful in their firft beginning, 
come by an inverted Rule ofPtaMMty, to pa& 
for artthtnl'ici Trutlu ; and thofe which defence! 
little Credit nan the mouths of their firft Relators, 
are thought to grow venerable by Age, and ate or- 
, ged as undeniable. 

But certain it is, that no Prebability can rift a- 
btnetts firft Original. What has no other evidence 
than the fingle Teftimon y of one Witntfc, ntulb 
(land or fall by his only Tcilimony, tho' aftfr- 
wards cited by Hundreds of others; and is lb far' 
from receiving any ftrcngth thereby, that it be- 
comes 1 the weaker. Becaufe Paffion, Intereft, In- 
advertency, Miltake of his Meaning, and a thou- 
fend odd Reafons, which capricious mens minds- 
are ailed by, may make on* man quote another's 
words or meaning wrong. This is certain, that 
what in one age was affirmed upon flight grounds, 
cap never after come to be more valid in future 
ages by, being often repeated. 

Tie Second firi of Probability, is concerning 
things not falling under the reach of our fenies, 
and therefbie not capable of Tettunony: and 
fuch are, 
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firfi. The Eptiftence, Nature, and Operations 
of finite, immaterial Beings, withont us, as Spirits, 
Angels, &c. or the Exiftence of mat trial Beings, 
(Itch as for their final] nefs or rem«cncfs, our Sen- 
fit cannot take notice of: at whether there be aay 
P/antt, Animals, Sec. in the Planets, and other 
manfiona of the vaftUniverlk. 

Secondly, Concerning the manner of Operation 
lO' moft' parts of-the works of Nature ; wherein, 
ttio' we fee the fenGWe EfftBt, yet their. Cautei 
ate unknown, and we perceive not the ways, and 
manner how they are produced. We f«e Aeimah 
are generated,' nourifhed, and more ; the Ij>ad- 
ftewduvri Iran, &c. but the Caufes that operate, 
and the manner they are produced in, we can on- 
ly gu eft, and probably •conjecture. In theft: mat* 
tefs Analogy \% the only help we have; and it is 
from .that alone we draw all out grounds of Pro- ' 
liability. Thus obferving, that the bare rubbing of 
two Bodies violently upon one another, produce* 
Jfeatiad very often Fire; we have reafon tot bint 
that what we.call Heat and Fiu, conGfts, in a cer- 
tain-violent' agitation of the imperceptible minute 
parts of the burning Matter. This fort of 'Probabi- 
lity, which is the belt Conduit of rational Experi- 
ments, and the rife oftfj^»/*</i/,hasalfoitsufe and 
influence, Aadawaryreafoningfrom.#Woy leads* 
US often into the difcovjay oLTruths, and ufeful< 
Dcditiiiw, which would otheiwife lie concealed- 
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The' the common, experience, and. the ordinal? 

eourfe of things have a, mighty influence on the 
minds of men, to makcihemgiveor refu ft credit; 
taaay thing propofed to their belief ; y«t there is 
one. ode. wbensinjtnv irrangenefi of the ia^ kflensi 
not the Affmt to a- fair Teftimony given of it. 
For where: fudl fuper natural F.vtnls ik fuitable. 
to ends aimed at by hint, who has the' power ta 
change the courfe of Nature; there under fuel) 
circumfrances thdy may he.tbje fitter, to procure be- 
lief, by how much the mote tbey ire beyond, or 
contrary to ordinary bbfctvation. This is the pro- 
pet: cafe of airacUs, wJiicb wdi jUcflcd, do- not 
only Grid credit themfel ve», but give it alio ta o- 
ther truiiit. \ 

. Ther^aTc.PvopofaiQ]iBtfmd«Uejigi.''the'high- 
eft degree of fni Agent upon bate. Teflimony",, 
whether the tiling, prapofe J agree or difngreewitlt 
common Experience*, and the ordinary courfe of 
things of no : the reaGm whereof is, becaufe the 
Teftimony is of fuch an eat, as cannot deceive 
nor be. deceived; and that hCod bimfelf. This 
cariies with it Ceruinty beyond Doubt-, Evidence 
beyond Exception. This, is called by a peculiar' 
name, RtvtiftiUn, and our ajfent to it, Faith -,-, 
which- has as much Certainty in it,, as our Know- 
ledge it fclfj tnd we may it well doubt of our own 
Being* as we can, whether any Rtvtlai'm from. 
Cod be irut. So that Faith is a. fettled aad fur« 
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Principle otdfint and Ajfuranct, and leaves no 
Manner of Room for Doubt or Hefitation; only 

we mtift be furc, that it be » divine Revelation, 
and that ire unrierftand it right ; elft we fiiall ex- 
pofe ourfelves to all the extravagancy of Entbu- 
flafm, and all the error of wrong Principles if we 
have Faith and Jffuranct, in what is not dinitt 
Revelation. . .* 

CHAP. XVII. 

' OfReafe*. 

TH E word Reafin in Englijb, has different 
Significations. Sometimes it is taken for 
true and clear Principles ; fometimes for clear and 
fair tttdutllgiis from thofe Principle! : fbmetimes 
for the Caufi, and particularly for the final Coafi ; 
but the Coniideration I (hall have of it here, is, as 
it Hands for a Faculty, whereby Man is fuppofed to 
be diftlnguifhed from Beafts % and wherein it ise- 
vident, he much iurpalTis them. 

Reafonis neceflary, both for the enlargement of 
our Knowledge, and regulating our AlTcnt r for it 
hath to do both in Knowledge and Opinion, and is 
necefTary and affiftirig to all our Other intellectual 
Faculties ; and indeed, contains two of them, viz. 
I'irjf, Sagtcity, whereby ii finds intermediate idem. 
Secondly, Illation, whereby it fo orders and dilpo- 
ies of them, as to difcovcr what connexion there 
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is In «ich link of the Chain, whereby the extreami 
ue held together, and thereby; as it were, to draw 
into view ihe Truth fought for ; which is that wo 
Call Illation or Inference : and confifts in nothing, 
but the Perception of the Connexion there is be- 
tween the Ideal, in each ftep of the Deduction, 
whereby the mind comes to fee, either the certain 
agreement or difagreement of any two ideas, as in 
Demon/imlhn, in which it arrives at Knowledge : 
or their probable Connexion, on which it gives or 
withholds its Ajfent, as in Opium. 

Senje and Intnilion reach but a little way : tba 
greater! -part of our Knowledge depends upon De- 
ductions and intermediate ideal. In thofe cafes 
where we rnuft take Proportions for true, without 
being certain of their being fo, we 'have need to 
find out, examine, and compare the grounds of 
their Probability: in both cafes, the faculty which 
finds out the means, and rightly applies them to dif- 
cover Certainty in the one, and Probability in the 
other, is that which we call Reafin. So that in 
Reafon we may confider thefe four Degrees ; \Jl, 
The discovering and finding oat of Proofs, -idly, 
The regular and methodical Difpofition of them, 
and laying them in fuch order, as their Connexion 
may be plainly perceived. Thirdly, The perceiv- 
ing their Connexion, ^tbfy, The making a right 
Condofion. 
. TWeisonethiDgrnoreffhichlftialldelirctobe 
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conftdered concerning Reafia, and that is, whether 
Syllagifit, »sis generally thought, be the proper 
inurnment of it -, and the ufefnilelt way of-exer- 
ci&ng this iiaculty. The-.Caiifes I have to doubt 
of it, ate theft, 

FirJI, Became "Syllagijm ferves oar Heafin but in 
one only of the fore- mentioned parts of it, and that 
is t« (hew the Connexion of the Proofs of any one 
Inftance, and no more : hut in this it is of no 
great .ute, face *he mind can perceive fuch Con- 
nexion, whereat really is, as cafily, nay, perhaps 
better without it. Wemay-obfervetbatthere-are 
many men that reafon exceeding clearandright- 
ly, who know not how to make tSftlogi/mi and 
I believe fcarceany one makes Sylkgifmr-\n rea- 
soning within himCsIT. Indeed, fometimes .they 
may ferve to difcover a fallacy, hid in a. rhetorical 
Fkurilh -, or by ftripphig an abfordity of the co- 
ver of Wit and good: Language, Ihew it in its na- 
ked Deformity. But. the ■Weaknefs or Fallacy of 
fiicli a look Difcourfe* fiiews, by the artificial 
form it is put into, only to thofe who nave through- 
ly ftudied Mode and Fig.urc, and ha ve> fo- examin- 
ed the many ways, that three PropoGtions may 
be put together, as to know which oftbera does 
certainly conclude right, and which not, and upon 
what; grounds it is that they do fo. But -they who 
have not fo fir Iook'd into thofe forms, are not 
lure by virtue 4{Sj>/t%i/mtiu.t the Gondii Hon wt- 
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tainly follows from the Premiffes. The mind is 
not taught to reafon by theft Rules; it has a M- •■ 
live faculty to perceive tbe Coherence or Incohe- 
rence of its ideas, and can range them right, with. 
out any fuch perplexing Repetition}. 

And to Ihew the weaknefi of an argument, there 
needs no more but to (hip it of the filperfluoiij /- 
deas, which blended and confounded with thole on 
which the Inference depends, ftem to (hew a Con-, 
nexion where there is none, or at lead do hinder 
the Difcovery of the want of it-j and then to lay 
tbe naked ideas on which the force of the Argu- 
mentation depends in their due order; in which 
pofition the mind taking a view of them, feet 
what Connexion they have, and To is able to judge 
of the Inference without any need of Sylloglfm 
at all. 

Secondly, Becaufe Syllogifms are not lefs liable 
to Fallacies than the plainer ways of Argumenta- 
tion : and for this I appeal to common Obferva- 
. tion, which has always found ihefe artificial me- 
thods of Reafoning more adapted to catch and en- 
tangle the mind, than to initruit and inform the 
Under Handing. And if it be certain that Fallacy 
can be couch' J inSyllogifms, as it cannot be de- 
nied, it mud be fomethingelfe, and not SyllogiTm, 
that mult difcover them. But if men fkill'd in, 
and us'd to Syllogifms, find them afUfling to their 
Reafon in the pifcovery of Truth, I think they 
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ought to make ule of them. All that I aim at Is, 
that they fliould liot afcribe more to thele Forms 
than belong* to them ; and think that men have 
no Ufe, or not lb full a ufe of their reafoning fa- 
culty without them. 

Bdt however it be in Knowledge, I think it is of 
fer lefs, or no ufe at ill in Probabilities ; for the ^ 
Jhit there being to be determined by the Prepon- 
deranry, after a due weighing of all the Proofs on 
both fides, nothing is fd unfit to affift the mind in 
that, as Sylhgifm; which running away with one 
■ffumed Probability, purfues that till it has led the 
mind quite out of fight of the thing under confi- 
(Jeratton. 

But let It help us (as perhaps may be laid) in 
tomincing men of their errors or miftahs ; yet {till 
it fails out reafou in that part, which if not its 
iiigheft perfeflion, is yet certainly its hard eft talk; 
and that which we molt need its help in, and that 
is, The finding tut of Proofs, and mating new Di/- 
toveries. This way of Reafoning difeovers no 
new Proofs, but is the art of marfhalling aud rin- 
ging the old ones we have already. A man knows 
frit, and thenTie is able lo prove JylhgiftkaiTf ; fb 
that Syjlogijh comes after Knowledge ; and then a 
man has little or no need of it. But it is chiefly 
by the finding out thole ideas that fhew the Con- 
nexion of difhn tones, that our ftock of Knowledge 
Is ehcreafed ; and that ufeful arts and Iciences arc 
advanced. 
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Ktafin, too* of a very large extent, fai(s in m 
feveral Inftances : as, \fl. Where o<u" ideas fail. 
»<#, It it often at a loft, becaufa of the QbfcurJty, 

Confufton, or Imperfection of the ideas it is em- 
ployed about. Thus having go perfc# idtuvf the 
leatt ExfenGon of maltcr;nQ\<if Infinity, we are it 
9 loft aUout the diviGbilily afdfatter. 3%0ur 
Reafoa is often at a ftand, becaufe it perceives not 
thofe <a!mj which would ferye to (hew the certain 
or picibable agreement or dilagrecmcni of any 
iwo other ideas. 4/A& Qaf'fea/bn is often en- 
gaged in xbfurdities and difficulties, by proceeding 
jipon falfe Principles, wjiich being followed, lead 
men. into Contradictions to ftenifelves Ji Bnd Jneon- 
fiftency jn their fwp. T)w«8htS- Sthty, JJjibious 
words, and uncertain figpsofien puzzle BWn>&4- 
jfa, aad-br^og them to a Non-plus.. 

The' (lie deducing one PropofiUon from ano- 
ther W. a great part of Reafiui, and that which 
it is nfually employed about : yet the principal 
aft of Ratiocination is the finding the agreement 
or difagreement of two ideas one with another, by 
the intervention of a third . As a man, by a yard, 
finds two hoiiies to be of the fame length, which 
could not be brought together to meafuie their 
Equality by jixta-pofithn. Words have their con- 
foqaeBces »s the %ns of fuch ideas 1 and things 
agree, or difagree, as really they iie ; but we ob- 
jirve it only by par ideas. 
X 3 
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In Reafbning men ordinarily afcfeur forts of 
Arguments. 

The Ftrft, is to alledge the Opinions of men, 
whole parts, learning, erainency, power, or lome 
other eaufe, has gained a name, and faded their 
Reputation in the common efteem with fome kind 
of Authority. This may be called Argumentum 
adVerttundiam. 

Secondly, Another way is, to require the Adver- 
sary to admit what they alledge as a Proof, or to 
affign a better- This I call Argumentum adlgntr 
rantiam. 

A Third way, is to prefi a man with conic- 
fences drawn from his own Principles or Con- 
ceflions. This is already known under the name 
of Argumentum ad hominem. 

Fourthly, The ufingof Proofs drawn from any 
of the foundations of Knowledge or Probability. 
Tin's I call Argumentum ad Judicium. This alone 
of all the four, brings true Inftmftion with it, and 
advances us in our way to Knowledge. For \fl, It 
argues not another man's Opinion to be right, be- 
caufe I, out of refpecr, or any other confideratJon 
but that of Conviction, will not contradict him. 
idly. It proves not another man to be in the right 
way, nor that I ought to take the fame with him, 
becaufe I know not a better. $d/j. Nor does it fol- 
low, that another man is in the right way, be- 
caufe he has fhewn me that 1 am in the wrong. 
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This Buy'dUbrfs m pfrittgt ftf the Rflcept^nflf 
truth, but helps me. not to in that rautt fqqe 
. from iV#3ft and -^wwr/.andW^taripngfrppi 
the Nature, of Things themfdvea ; not from ray 
Sbame-iaeednefs, Ignorance, or Error. 

By what baa been laid ol Reefan, we may fje 
ab|e to make fome guefs at the diflinflion ef 
things, into tbofe that are according to, aboiip, 
and contrary to Reafin. Aecording l» Reafox, 
are fuch Proportions, wbofe truth we can dis- 
cover, by examining and tracing thpje ideas - 
we have from Senfation and Refietlion, and by 
natural deduction find to be true or probable. 
Above Reafin, are fueh Propofitions, wbofe Truth 
or Probability we cannot by Reafin derive from- 
nhofe Principles. Contrary to Reafin, are fuch Pro- 
paliticfls as are inconliltent with, or irreconcil- 
able to, our clear aad diftincl ideas. Thus tbefxi'- 
fience of aw Cod, is according to Reafig : the Exit-, 
■ fiente of mart than one God, contrary to Reajin t 
the Refurreclion of the Body after death, above 
Reafin. Above Reafin, may be ajfb taken in a, 
double ienfe, viz. Above Probability, or, above Cer- 
tainty- In that large feafe i\ib, Contrary taRee/in, 
k, I iiippofe, fometime? taken. 

There is another ufe of the word Reafin, where- 
in it is oppofed to Faith % which, though authori- 
zed by common ufe, yet is it in it feif a very im- 
proper way of (peaking : for Faith is nothing but 
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a firm AtfeM of the mind ; which ifit be regulated 
u is our duty, cannot Ik afforded to any thing bnt 
"Upon good Reaftn, and fo cannot be oppoGte to it. 
He that believes without having my Reafon for 
Believing, may be in iove with his own fancies; 
but neither leeks Truth at he ought, nor pays the 
Obedience due to his Maker, who would have him 
ufetbofedhcemingfacuItiesDe has given him, to 
keep him out of Miftake and Error. But fince Rea- 
Jin and Faith are by feme men oppofed, we will 
ib confider them in the following Chapter. 

CHAP. XVIII. 
OfTaith and Reafon, and their diflintl Provinces. 

REason, as contra-diftinguiihed to Faitb, I 
take to be the difcovery of the Certainty or 
Probability of fuch PropoGtions or Truths which 
the mind arrives at by deductions made from fuel) 
ideas, which it has got by the ule of its natural fa- 
culties, viz, by Senfation or RefletTton. 
■ Faith on the other fide, is the alTent to any pro- 
portion, upon the credit of the propofer, as com- 
ing immediately from Cod-., which we call Reve- 
fation: concerning which we muft obferve, 
, Firff, That no man hfpircd by God, can by any 
Revelation communicate to others, any new (Irnple i- 
deas,_waich they had not before from Stnjatioa or 
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Jtefitftion: beeauiewords.bytheiiimmediateops. 
ration on us, cannot caufe other ideas, bat of their 
natural founds.and ssjigns of latent ide as they can 
only recal to our Thoughts thofe ideas, which to 
us they have been wont to be figns of; bat cannot 
introduce any hew, and formerly unknown fimftt 
ideas. The fame holds in all other figns; which 
cannot fignifie to us things, of which we liave never 
before had any idea at all. For onr fimple ideas we 
mult depend wholly on our natural faculties, and 
cau by no means receive them from traditional 
Revelation ; I lay traditional, in diftinclion to ori- 
ginal Revelation. By the one, I mean that impref- 
(ion which is made immediately by God on the 
mind of any man, to which we cannot fet any 
bounds. And by the other, thofe impreffions deli- 
vered over to others in words, and the ordinary 
ways of conveying our Conceptions one to ano- 
ther. 

Secondly, I fay, that the fame Truths may be dis- 
covered by Revelation, which are difioverable to us 
by Reafin; but in fuch there is little need or ufe- 
of Revelation; Cod having furnished us With na- 
tural means to arrive at the Knowledge of them : 
and Truths difcovered by our natural faculties, are 
more certain, than when conveyed to us by tradi- 
tional Revelation. For the Knowledge we have, 
that this Revelation came at firil fromGW, can ne- 
ver be fo fare as the Knowledge we have from the 
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dew and diftimS Perception of the agreement and 
AfognuMqt of our own t^w. Tljia aKb. holds 
in matters of faS, knosrable by par Gtnfa 1 a* 
die Ayfc/7 of the Bdvge is conveyed to ut by 
Writing*, which had thai original from Revela- 
tion 1 and yet no body, I think, will fay be has 
m certain and dor Knowledge of the Flood, at 
Neat that few it, or that he himfelf would have 
had, had he then been alive and ten it. For he 
has no greater Afibrance, than that of boa Ssnfcs, 
that it is writ in die Book, fuppofed to be writ by 
Mafei ittfpired. But he has not ft* great an Affu- 
rance that Mofis writ that Book, as if he hud fan 
fdifii write it s fo that the Afliirance of its bring 
a Revelation, is ftill leis than the Afluranoe of his 
Eenfet, 

Revelation cannot be admitted againfi die dear 
evidence of Raafan. Eor hnce no evidence of our 
faculties, by which we receive fuch a Revelation, 
can exceed, if equal, the Certainty of our iatuit'tve- 
Knowledge ; we can never receive for a Truth any 
thing that is directly contrary to oar clear and 6\- 
ftintft Knowledge. Thus the ideas of ant body and 
me place do fo clearly agree, that we can never af> 
lent to a Proportion that affirms the fame foJj At 
fo in ftm diftinii places at met ; boweve/,it Ihould 
pretend to the authority of a divine Revelation: 
fince the evidence, Firjt, That we deceive not our 
ferret in afcriuing, ft to Gad; .Sectrnfy, That kg 
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under flan d It right, can never be lb great as the 
evidence of our own intuitive Knowledge, where- 
by we dilcem it impoffible for the feme body to be 
is two places at once. 

In PropoGtions therefore, contrary to our di- 
ftincl and clear ideas, it will be in vain to urge them 
as matters cSFmtb. For Faith can never convince 
us of any thing that contradifls our Knowledge. 
Becaufe, though Faith be founded upon the Te/li- 
mony o(God, who cannot lie, yet we cannot have 
an AfTurance of the Truth of its being a divine 
Revelation, greater than our own Knowledge. For 
if the mind of man can never have a clearer evi- 
dence of any thing to be a divine Revelation, than 
it has of the principles of its own Realbn ; it can 
never have a ground to quit the clear evidence of 
its Realbn, to give place to a Fropofition, whole 
Revelation has not a greater evidence than thole 
principles have- 
In all things therefore where we haw clear evi- 
dence from our ideas, and the principles of Know- 
ledge above-mentioned, Reafih is the proper 
Judge ; and Revelation cannot in fuch cafe* inva- 
lidate its decrees ; nor can we be obliged, where we 
have the clear and evident fentence ef Realbn, to 
quit it for the contrary Opinion, under a pretence 
that it is Matter of Faith, which can have no au- 
thority agaialt the plain and clear dictates of" Rea> 
fen. But, 
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Tiirdy, There being many things of which we 
have but imperfect notions, or none at ail; and 
other things, of wbo/e, pall, p tefeu t, Of fu t ure Exi- 
gence, by the natural ufe of our faculties, we can 
have no Jfjiow ledge at all ; theft being beyond the 
Jifioaery tftur faculties, and above Re&fin, when 
revealed, beccane the proper Matter of Faith, 
Thus, that part of .the angels rebelled againft Cod; 
that the bodies of men (hall rife and live again, and 
the like, are purely Matters' of Faith, with which 
Rtafin has- dircflly nothing to do. 

Firfi then, 'Whatever Prapofition is revealed, of 
whole truth our mind, by its natural faculties and 
notions cannot judge, that it purely Matter of 
Faith and above Seafoij. 

Seemly, AI) Ftflpotitiam, whereof the mind by 
its natural faculties, oan come te determine and 
judge from natural acquired ideal, are Matter of 
Sea/on; but with this difference; that in thnXe con- 
cerning which it has but ah uncertain evidence, 
and lb is perfuaded of their Truth only upon pro- 
bable grounds : in fuch, I lay. an evidemt Revela- 
tion ought to determine our Afftnt, even againft 
ProinAitifp. Beeaafe the miad, not being certain 
of the Truth of that it does noteradeutiy .know, 
is bound to giveup itiAffeHt to fuch aTcftintony, 
which it is fatisfied camel from one, who cannot 
err, and will not deceive. But yet it ftill belongs 
to Reafin to judge of the Truth of its being a &t- 
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vetation, and of the Signification of the Words 
wherein it is delivered. 

■ Thus far the dominion dfFailh readies; and 
that without any violence to Reafon, which is not 
injured or rtiiturbed, but aflifted and improved by 
new ditcoverles of Truth, coming from the eternal 
Fountain of all Knowledge. Whatever God Bath 
revealed is certainly true ; no doubt can be made 
of it; This is the proper Object 6[ Faith: bat 
whether it be a divine Revelation Or no, Reafon 
muit judge; which can never permit the mind to 
reject a greater Evidence, to embrace whit is 
lefi evident, nor prefer lefs Certainty to the grea- 
ter. There can be no Evidence, that any tradition 
nal Revelation is of divine original, in the words 
we receive it, and the fenfe we underftand it, Co 
clear and fo certain, as that of the Principles of 
Reafon t and therefore. Nothing that is contrary to 
tbecteor and ' Jilf-tvident dictates of Reafon, has a 
right to be urged or agent ei to, as a matter of Faith, 
wherein Reafon has nothing to do. Whatfoever is 
divine Revelation, ought to over-rule all our Opi- 
nions, Prejudices, and IntereAs, and hath a right to 
be received with a full Agent. Such a fubmllGort 
as this, .of otn Reafon to Faith, takes not away 
the Land-marks of Knowledge : this (hakes not 
the foundations of Reafon, but leaves us that ufe 
of our faculties, for which they were given us. 
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CHAP. XK. 
Of Entbitfiafm. 

HE that would ferioufly fet upon the fearcb 
of Truth, ought in the firft place to pre- 
pare his mind with a Lore of it. For he that love) 
it not, will not take much pains to get it, nor be 
much concern 'd when he mifles it. There is no 
body who does not profefs himlelf a lover «f truth, 
and that would not take it amifs to be thought o- 
tlierwife of. And yet for all this, one may truly ■ 
fay, there are very few lovers of truth for Truth's 
fake, even amongft thofe who perfuade themfelves' 
that they are fo. How a man may know whether 
he be fo in earned, is worth Enquiry : and I think 
(here is this one unerring mark of it, vis. The not 
entertaining any Proportion with greater alTurante 
than the proofs it is built upon will warrant. 
Whoever goes beyond this meafure of Aflent, 
'tis plain receives not Truth in the Love of it. 
For the evidence that any Proportion is true (ex- 
cept fuch as are felf-evident) lying only in the 
proofs a man his of it, whatever- degrees of Aflbnt 
be affords it beyond the degrees of that Evidence, 
'tis plain all that furplufrge of AiTurance is owing 
to fome other affection, and not to the love of 
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Troth. \Widtfa3.vcr credit w*< give to'any Pro* 
pofition aiotc.tliaa it receives irorn the principle* 
aadjtroofaitfiipponB'lfcJf.upuiiiis owing to our 
inclinations, that* way,' and is fo far a derogation 
from the Love of Truth as'fuch .;; which as it can 
receive no evidence from ourPaflions-orlntereftsi. 
fa it Ihould receive no tincture from. them. 
i The aifuraing an Authority of dictating to on 
filers, and;a Forward nets to pjetcribc to their o- 
pinions, is a conitant concomitant of this bias 
and corruption of our Judgments! For how can.it 
be otberwiie, but. thai he Ihould be. ready to inn 
pofe on others Belief, who las already impos'd on 
his own ? 

Upon this occafion I Ihali ;confider a thin] 
ground of Aflent, which with fume, men has the 
feme Authority as either Faith or Reafon, I mean 
Enlhufiafm; which laying by Reafon, would fct 
up Revelation without it. Whereby in efleii it 
taltes away both Reafon and Revelation, and fub- 
ilitutes in the room of it, the ungrounded fancies 
of a man's own brain, and alTumes them for a 
foundation both of Opinion and Conduit. 

Immediate Revelation being a much eafier 
way for men to-cftablHn their Opinions, and re- 
gulate their Condufi, than the tedious labour of 
ft net Realbjiing, it is .no wonder that Come have 
been very apt to pr.etend-tb.it-, efpecially in fuch 
of their Actions and Opinions as they cannot ic- 
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Count Cot by the ordinary methods of Knowledge, 
and principles of Reafon. Hence' we lee thai in 
all ages, men, ia whom Melancholy hat mixed 
with Devotion, or whole Conceit of themfelves 
haj railed them into an Opinion of a greater fami- 
liarity with God than is allowed others, have often 
flatter'd themTelves with a perfuafion of an imme- 
diate Intercourfe with the Deity, and frequent 
Communications from the divine Spirit. Their 
minds being thus prepared, whatever groundlcfi 
Opinion comes to fettle itfelf ftrongly upon their 
fancies, is an Illumination from the Spirit of Cod ; 
and whatsoever odd action they find in themfelvej 
a llrong Inclination to do, that Impulfe ia con- 
cluded to be a' Call or Direction from Heaven, 
and mull be obeyed. This I take to beproperly 
Enlhufiafm, which tho' riling from the Conceit of 
a warmed or overweening Brain, works, where it 
Once gets footing, more powerfully on the per- 
fusions and actions of men, than either Reafon 
or Revelation, or both together ; men being moll 
. forward] y obedient to the Impuifes they receive 
from themfelves. Strong Conceit, like a new Prin- 
ciple, carries all eafily with it, when got above 
Common Senfe, and freed from all reftraint of 
Reafon, and check of Reflection, it is heigh ten'd 
into a divine Authority, in concurrence with our 
own Temper and Inclination. r 

When men are once got into this way- of nune- 



(Kate Revelation, of Illumination without Search, 
and of Certainty without Proof, 'til a hard matter 
to get them out of it. Rcafon is loft upon them, 
they are above it j they fee the tight imus'd in- 
to their Under (landings, and cannot be miftaken ; 
'tis clear and viiible there, like the light of bright 
Sun-ihiiie, fbews it feif, and needs no- other Proof, 
but its own Evidence : they feel the hand of God 
moving them within, and the Impulfes of the 
Spirit, and cannot be miltaken in- what they 
feel. . . 

Ttits is the way of talking of thefr, mea :•■ they 
we fure becauft they are fure : and their perfua- 
■£ons are right, only, becaule they are ftrong in 
them. For whert what they fay. is llrip'd of the me- 
taphor of feeing acid feeling, this is all-it amounts 
lo.: Thefe men have, they fay, clear light, and 
.they foe; they bavean awaken 'd fenfe,- and they 
feel:, tllis cannot, they are fore, be-difputcd then. 
But here let me ask : this feeing is it the percep- 
tion of the Truth of the Proportion, or of this, 
that it is a Revelation from God?. This feeling *j 
it a Perception of an Inclination to do iomething, 
or of the Spitit of God moving -that Inclination- .' 
Thefe are two very different Perceptions, and mufl 
be carefully diltinguilh'd. I may perceive the 
Truth of a Proportion, and yet not perceive that 
it is an immediate Revelation from God. -Nay, I 
may perceive I came not by it in a natural way, 
Yi . 
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tf itlwut perceiving that jl is a .Revelation from 
Cod- Becaufe there be Spirit', .which without be- 
ing divinely coram iffiou'd, .may excite thofe idaas 
in me, and make their Connexion percciv'd. So 
jhat the Knowledge of any Piopofition coming in- 
no my mind I know not how, is not >Perc«ption 
iliat it if from God. Bat however it be calL'd Light 
and Seeing ; I fappofe it it atmoft but Belief and 
AfTunnee. For where a Propofition it known to 
be true. Revelation is needk&. if therefore it be 

■ Propofition which they are perfuaded, but do not 
Jtuow to be true," it is not feeing but believing. 
What I let, I know M be fb by the Evidence of 
thii thing it felf: what I bclieite, I take to be fo 
upnu the Teftimony of another; but this Tefii- 
inMoy I muft ifcnow to be given, or el(t what 
ground hare. I >of ■belie* ing? Irmtft facthit it is 

■ God that reveals ibis tc.rne,«idfitlifce nothing. 
.Iflkoow not tbb, how gKatifoeTerKtyAiTuraaa: 
M, it is groundfefs : whatever Light I pretend to, 
it lis but Entbtfufa. 

In all that it of divine Revelation, there is need 
cf no other Proof, .but .that it is from God « for 
be can neither deenvenorbe deceived. But hew 
jfhail it be, known that anySropofitioa in our minds 
;isa Truth, rexteoieuito-us.by God? Mere it is that 
Enthitfiafm fails of the Evidence it pretends to. 
.For men thns poftc&M boaii of a Light, whereby 
.they Jay they are -brought into the Knowledge of 
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- this or that Troth. But if they know it* to be- a 
Truth, they rouft know it to be io, either by its 
own {elf-evidence or by the . rational Proofs that 
make it out to be Co. If they know it to be <a 
Truth either of thefe two Ways, they in vain fup- 
pofe it to be a Revelation. For thus ail Truths of 
what kind loever, that men uninfpired are erjligh- 
tcn'd with come into their minds. If they fay 
they know it to-be true, becauie it is a Revela- 
tion from God, the Reafon is good; but then it 
will be demanded, how they know it to be a Re- 
velation from God. If tbey fay by the Light it 
brings with it, I befeech them to confider, whether 
this be any more, than that it U a Revelation be- 
cauie they ftrongly believe it to be true. For all 
the- Light they /peak of,, is but aftrongserflufion 
of their own. minds that it, is .a Truth, which is a 
very, unfafe ground to. proceed on, .either in out 
tenets or actions. 

True Light in the mind is nothing elfe but the 
Evidence of the Truth of any Proportion r and if 
it be not felfevident, all the Light it can have is 
from Clearnafs of thofe Proofs upon which it is re- 
ceived. To talk, of .any other Light in the Under? 
itanding.is to put ourfelves in the dark, or in the 
gpwer of the Prince of Darkncfs. For if ftrength ■ 
of petfuafion be the Light which mull guide us, 
how (halliany one diftinguifh. between the Del u- 
£oos oiSnlan t and the Inipirations of the Huly 
"* 3 
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. Gkflt He therefore that will .not give op Uti- 
fcjf to Delufion Mid Error, mutt bring this gnlde 
of \m Light within to The trial. God when he 
makes the Prophet, does not unmake the Mil. 
He leave* his faculties in their natural ftate, te e- 
aahle biro, to judge -of hit Infptrattons, whether 
they be of divine Original or no. If lie would have 
Ul aflent to the Truth of any Proportion, he «- 
-ther evidences that Truth by the ufua] methods 
.«f natural Reafon, orelfemakei i* known to be a 
Truth which he would have us a/Tent to by his 
Authority ; and convinces us that it is from him, 
by feme marks, which Reafon cannot be iniftakm 
i -in. Reafon mall be our Jail Judge and Guide in a- 
■very thing. I do not mean that we rouftconfuh 
Steafon, and examine whether a Proportion re- 
areal'd from God can be made out by natural 
Principles, and if it cannot, that then we may re- 
ject it : but confult it we mult, and by it examine, 
whether it be a Revelation from God or no ; and 
if Reafon finds it to be revealed from God, Reafon 
then declares for it, as much as for any other 
Truth, and makes it one of her Dictates. Every 
Conceit that throughly warms our fancies muft 
pafs for an Infpiration, if there be nothing -but 
the ftrengtb of our perfuafions whereby to judge 
of them : if Reafon muft not examine their Truth 
by (b me thing extrindcal to the perfuafions them- 
Riven, inspirations and Delations, Truth tad 
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iiEaHb»d,!will haw tJw -feme flieafwe. Bad wjllrnat 
-Ittpoffibiolw be diftrnguifhed. 
: .Tlinnwe fee the It oty men of Cod, who U 
^Revelations from God, ihad fbfnethina, erfebdides 
-that -internal Light of Afliirance in their awn 
fminds, 10 wftifit to tboA, thit it was from Gad 
They had ou ward figns to convince them of the 
Antiwar of thole Revelations. And when they 
were to convince others, they had a power give* 
them to jiiftifie the truth of their Commiflion from 
Heaven; and by vifible fignt to inert the divine Au- 
thority of the meffage they were fent with. Ma/it 
faw the Bufli born without being confirmed, and 
heard a voice out of it. God by another miracle 
of hi) rod turn'd into a Serpent, atfiired htm like- 
wife of a power to teltiiie bis million by the fame 
Miracle repealed before them, to whom he wai 
lent. This, and the like Inftances to be found a- 
mong the Prophets of old, are enough to (hew, 
that they thought not an inward feeing or per- 
fuafion of their own minds a fufficient Evidence 
without any other proof, that it was from God, 
tho' the Scripture does not every where men- 
tion their demanding or having fuch proofs. 

Idonot deny that God can.or doth fometimes en- 
lighten mens minds in the apprehending of certain 
Truth), or excite them to good actions by the im- 
mediate influence and afliftance of the Holy Spirit, 
without arty extraordinary figns accompanying it. 
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But In fuch cafes too we bave Reafim and tfra 
Scripture, unerring rules to know whether it be 
from God or no. Where the Truth embraced b 
confonant to the Revelation in the written Word 
of God ; or the A&ion conformable to the Dic- 
tates of Right Reafbn, c# Holy Writ, we run no 
lifqiie in entertaining it as fuch ; becaufe tho' 
perhaps it be not an immediate Revelation from 
God, extraordinarily operating on our minds, yet 
we are fure it is warranted by that Revelation 
which he has given us of Truth. Where Realbn. 
or Scripture is exprefs for any Opinion or Aftion, 
we may receive it as of divine Authority : but 'tis 
not the iliength of our own pcrfiwfions- which 
can by itfelf give it that ftimp. The bent 
of our own minds may favour it as much as we 
pleafe ; that may Ihcw it to be a fondling of our 
.own, but will by no means prove it to be an Off, 
j^ri^of Heaven, and of divine Original. 
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C HAP. XX. 

Cf wrong Affent or Error. 



ERROR is a Miflake of our JuJgment.giv- 
ing rffftnt to that which is not true. The 
-Rraiirm whereof may be .reduced to tiiefe four : 
-Eirtt, WM tfPmfi. Secondly, Want tf Ability 
■to vfi them. Thirdly, Wont of Will In vfe them. 
&awMy>W*»Bg ffltafurei yf 'Probability 

Flrfl, Want of Proofs ; by which I donot men* 
amly.the want of ahafe Proofs -which are not to 
bahwJf, butdfd rfrhofcftncfs which are in bet- 
ing, jar niigHt,!>e procured. The greateft^Wt of 
•minkim! want the dorrvciiieKcies arid opportune . 
*ios of making E*f euiments and Obiereationi 
^hemfdvM.orof.ccifcHuigtbeTatimonieBofo- 
,theti, being f.'nfkvcd .to the ncceffily of their mr;an 
-Condition, Hbuie livcsate-woun out only in the 
provisions foi liwing."Thefcmcbai«by tile Con- 
{ritulion offwiiui! Aflairi,uriav(iid.ib]y giv t novel- 
■»o invincible Ignorance of thafe Proofs, onwhich 
■other*, build, jnd which. areineceflary to eftablifli 
thofe Opinions, for having much to do to got 
itht: jncans of living,, tlicy are not in a Condition 
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to look after thole of learned and laborious En- 
quiiiet. 

It is true, that God ha fumifhed men with fa- 
culties fufficicnt to direct them in the way the; 
fhould take, if they will but lerioufly employ them 
that way, when their ordinary vocations allow 
them leifure. No man is fo wholly taken up with 
the attendance on the means of living, as to have 
no fpare time at all to think on his Son/', and in- 
form hlmfelf in matters of Religion, were men as 
intent on this, as they are on things of lower con- 
cernment. There are none fa enflaved to.thene- 
celfity of life, who might not End many vacan- 
cies, that might be husbanded to this advantage trf 
their Knowledge. 

Secondly, Want of Ability to nie them. There 
be, many who cannot, cany a .Train of Confe- 
oucnees in their heads, nor weigh! exactly the 
preponderancy of contrary Proofs, and Teltimo- ' 
nies. Theft cannot difcern that fide on which the 
ftrongeft Proofs tie ; nor follow that which in it 
felf is the molt probable Opinion. It is certain, 
that there is a wide difference in mens Undexftand- 
ingsj Apprehenfions and i Res linings, to a very 
great Latitude, fo that one may, without doing 
Injury to mankind, affirm, that there is a greater 
dilUnce between fotne mm and ethers in this re- 
fpect, than between fomemenand ibmebea/fl; but 
bow this comes about is a Speculation, though of 
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great Gonfoqueoce, -yet-not peceflary to our pre- 

fent Purpofe. . < ■ _ 

... Tijrdfyt Potent. of WIIjq ufe |hem. Some, 

tha' they jiave opportunities and.Ieifure enough, 
and Want neither parts nor learning, nor other 
helps, are yet never the better for them, arid ne- 
ver, corae to the Knowledge of feveral Truth* 
that lie within their reach; either upon the ac- 
count of their hot purfuit of Pleafure, conftant 
drudgery in Bufinefs, Lazinefa and Otdtancy in 
general, or a particular averfios for Books and 
Study : and fome out of fear that an impartial In- 
quiry would not favour 'thole Opinions, which 
bellfuit their Prejudices, Lives, Defigns, Interefts, 
&c. as many men forbear to call up their Ac- 
counts, who have reafon to feat that their Affair* 
are in no very good Porture. 

How men, whofe plentiful fortunes allow them 
leifureto improve their Underlbndings, can latisfie 
themfelves with a lazy Ignorance, I cannot tell : 
but met bin ks they have' a low Opinion of their, 
Soult, who lay out all their Incomes in Provifi- 
ons for the Body, and employ none of it to pro- 
care the Means and Help* of Knowledge. I will 
not here mention howunreafonablethisisformen 
that ever think of a future State, and their Con- 
cernment in it, which no rational man can avoid 
to do fometimes: nor (hall I take notice what a 
Hume it is to the greateft Contemners of Know- 
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ledge, to be found ignorant inltWags they are con- 
cerned to know* But this, at leaft, b worth tho 
Corifideration of thofe who tall tberafelves Gentle- 
men; that however 1 they may i thrift k Credit; Re- 
fpeft, and Authority, the concomitants of their 

. Birth' and Fortune; yet they will find all thefe 
Hill carried away from them by men of lower 
Condition, who furpaf* them'iri Knowledge. They 
who are blind, will always be led by -thole that fee, 
or elfe fall Into the Ditch: anil he » certainly 
the moft fubjftfteo, the moll enllaired, who is fb 
in liia Urlderftanding. 

Fourthly, Wrong meafures of Pro&aeillty ; which 
are, 

Fir ft, Pmpojititms Ihtt are mt intberxfelvet etr- 
tail -anJ-e vident, Out Jeitilfal and fetfe, taken fir 
Principles. Propofilions looked on-as Principles, 
have fo great an Influence upon our Opinions, 
that is ufually by them we judge of Truth, and 
whit is inconlident with them, it lb far from Oaf- 
ling (<ii probable with us, that it will not be allowed 
tojftbk. The Reverence born to thefe Principles is 

fo great, that the Teftimony, not only of other 
men, but the Evidence of our own Senfes are of- 
ten rejefted, when they offer to vouch any thing 
contrary to thefe eftablifhed Rules. The great Ob- 
Ciinacy that is to be found in men, firmly believ- 
ing quite contrary Opinions, though many timet' 
equally abfurd, in the various. Religions of man- 
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kind, arc as evident a proof, as they are an un- 
avoidable confluence of this way of Reafonmg 
from received traditional principles : fo that men 
will disbeKere their own eyes,, renounce the Evi- 
dence of then Senfes, and give their own Expe- 
rience the Lye, rather than admit of any thing 
difagrceing with thefe focred Tenets. 

Secondly, Received Hypothtfit. The difference 
between thefe and the former, is, that thole who 
proceed by thefe, will admit of matter of fact, and 
agree with Diflenters in that -, bnt differ in align- 
ing of Reafbns, and explaining the manner of 0- 
peration. -Theft are not at that open defiance 
with their Senfit as the former : they can 'en- 
sure to hearken to their Information a little more 
patiently ; but will by no means admit of their 
Reports in the Explanation of things^ ,nor be pre- 
vailed on by Probabilities which would convince 
them, that things are not brought about juft at 
tcr the lame manner that they have decreed with' 
in themftives that they are. m 

Thirdly, Predominant Papons or Inclinations; 
"Jet never To much Probability hang on one fide of 
a covetous man's Rcafbning, and money on the o- 
ther, it is eafie to fbrefee which will prevail. Tho* ■ 
men cannot always openly gain-fay, or refill the 
force of manifeft ProiaiUities, that make again-ft 
them, yet yield they not to the Argument. Mot 
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but that it is the Nature 'of the Underflanclmg, 
eonftantly to dole with the more probable fide: 
bat yet !a man hath power to fufpend and reftrain 
its Enquiries, and hoi permit alull and fatisfaflory 
Examination. Until that be done, Acre will be 
alwayaihete two v^iUt of lending the jnoft ap- 
parent Probabilities. 

■ Fitf, Thai the Arguments, being brought in 
Wards, there 'may heFul/atp latent in them ; and 
aJwcrofe^ueaoes being perhapsmany in train, nay 
be fomeof them incoherent. There are few difcuur- 
fcaifodhort and dear, te which men may not, 
Willi ifatisfaffioa oaaugd to themfelves raife tliis 
doubt, sad from wloofe Conviction they may not 
without reproach of Dtiingenuity or UnrcaXon- 
atlenefs fet themfelvei free. 

S'jptdb, Majx&&Prsbabiiities may be evaded 
upon this Suggettion, that I know not yet ail that 
maybe faidmt the contrary fid* ; and therefore, tfao' 
a -jiiAft be. beaten, it lis not necefiary he fhould 
yield, not knowing what Forces there are in re- 
jerve behind. 

Fourthly, Authority, or the giving up ear dp- 
Jint te tbt-tmman pece'to'd Opinions, either of oat 
Friends or Fatty, Neighbourhood or Country. 
■]How many men have no Other ground for . their 
Tenets, rhari the fuppojed Honelly or Learning, 
« Number of thole suj the &me Profeifion.' as if 
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honeft or bookiih men could not err; or Truth 
were to be eftablifhed by the Vote of the Multi- 
Bid*. Y« this with moft men terves the; Tunr. 
Ail men ire liable to Error, and moft man are in 
many points byPajfian or Inttrift va&as temptw 
tion to ir. This is certain, that there is not an O- 
pinion fo abfurd-, which a man may not receive 
upon this Grouml. There is no Error to be named, 
which has not had its Profeffors. And a man (hall 
never want crooked Paths to walk in, i£ he thinks 
that he is in the tight Way, where-ever he has 
die Footfteps of others to follow. But, notwith- 
ffau-Jing the great TJoift if mode in trie World 1 a- 
feout Ertars and Opinions, I muft do Mankind 
tfcw Right as to 6y, there are not J& man? mm in 
Mrrors ant turmg Ofmuu-ar it- mmtKmljfufpfid} 
not that I think they embrace the- Truth, but in* 
deed, becaofe, concerning thofs Doerrines they 
Reep fieh a Stir aboat, they have mfhwght, m 
Qfhntm- at all. For ifafly one fhoulda little ca. 
arctnfc the greater! part of the Partifem of moft 
of the Sects in the World, he Would not find con- 
cerning thofe Hatters, they are fo zealous for, 
thatttieyhaveanyOpiniorwoftheii'Own! mtren 
fefi would he have Kea&n to think, that they 
took them upon the Examination of Argument*; 
and Appearance of Probability. They are reiol- 
. %ed to ftick to a Patty, thai Education or Intcrcil 

Z 3 
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has engaged them iu ; rod there, like the com- 
mon Soldien of an Array, (hew their Courage and 
Warmth, at their Leaders direct, without ever 
examining, or- lb mochas knowing the Caufc they 
contend for. 



CHAP. XXI; 

Of the P'trnfm of the Science!- 

ALL that can tall within the compafs of Hu- 
man Undcrftanding, being either, \fl, Tha 
Mature of Things, their Relations, and their Man- 
ner of Operation : Or, idly. Thai which Ma 
Jiimlclf ought to do as a rational and voluntary 
Agent, for the attainment of any End, efpeciajly 
Happintfi: Or, 3^ The Ways and Means where- 
by the Knowledge of both of tbele are attained and 
communicated. I think Science may be properly: 
divided into ihcfe three Sorts. 

FtrJI, The Knowledge of Things, their Gondii 
tutions, Pvpcrtiw, and Operations, whether mate- 
rial or immaterial t this, in a little mare enlarged 
j&nfe of the Word* I call *wj«m, or Natural Phi- 
hfiphy. TheEndofthislsbare^Mu/dfnv7r»r^ 
and what foeyer can afford the mind of man any 
fitch, falls under this Bunch t whether it be God 
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liimfelf. Angtls, Spirits, Bodies, or any of tlieie 
.Affeflions, as- Number, Figure, &c 

Seeenify, Ufii^u:'i, ll,c Skiltof riglit-applyiiifj 
OUT. own Power* and A&ious for the attainment 
of tbJncs good and ufeful. The moft confider- 
'able under this head, is Etk'teh, which is the feed- 
ing out thofe Rule* and Meafures of humane Ac- 
tions, which lead to Happintfs, and the Means to 
praflifcthem. . The Endof thi* is not bare Sfieu- 
latien; but Right, ivA a Conduft fuitable thereto. 

Thirty, SiyiHttkw, or.the Df&rlnetf Signs t 
the sooft ufuar»being»W.r, it is aptly enough 
term'd J-egick: the bufinefs whereof is to consi- 
der the Nature of Signs, which the mind makes 
vie of for the ooderlhnding of things, or convey- 
ing its Knowledge to others. Things are repre- 
fented to the mind by sites: and mens idtas are 
communicated to one another, by articulate Sounds, 
or Words, The Confederation then of ideas and 
words, as the great Inltrnments of Knowledge 
nukes no dcfpicable part of their Contemplation, 
who would take a view of human Knowledge in 
the whale Extent of it. 

This ieems to me" the fitfi and moft guural, as 
well as natural Divifwn of the Objects of our Un- 
derstanding. For a man can employ, his thoughts, 
about nothing, but either the Contemplation of 
Things themfelve* fir the Mcovery. of Truth, 
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•reboot tfi» Thing* in-his own power, which are 
bis Aiiions, for Ihe attainment of his own Ends; 
« trie S)j*ttf the mind m*kM ufc of, both in the 
one and the other, and thcrigtw ordering of than, 
for itaciearer information. AJlwhkhTArw, vh. 
7"i««eti,astheyareinthcinftWevIaowaiJe: >&- 
tws, u they depend on.ui in orden tn fcbppinsfr, 
md tlic right ufo of S/^nr, in oidta aoiKnewledge, 
being' 7»fe Gm£> difierent,. they itemed to me to 
be the three gnat Province* of thn iutelkHvoL 
World whsUy. ftparaiB,. aud aifiinA dec &om a? 
•Whci. ' . • 



TBI END; 
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